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SERMON I. 


CONFESSION ; AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
THEREUPON. 


Preached during Lent on occasion of the controversy on the subject of 
Confession which arose in 1858. 


“ME we confess our sins, We is faithful and just to forgtoe us our 
sins, ”-—-1 Jony i. 9. 

Prayer (in the wide sense of the word) is a varied 
melody, now rising, now falling upon the ear. It has its 
bass notes and its high notes, its plaintive cadences and 
its jubilant cadences, or (to transfer the imagery from 
the domain of sound to that of sight), it has its gleams 
` of sunlight and its depths of shadow. The Psalms supply 
us with an illustration of this chequered aspect of Prayer. 
The Psalmists run their fingers, in that wonderful Book, 
over the whole key-board of devotional utterance. At 
one moment the harp gives forth a plaintive note of humilia- 
tion and almost despondency. “By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept, when we remembered thee, O Sion.” 
“Why art thou so vexed, O my soul? and why art thou 
so disquieted within me?” At another it is strung up 
to a symphony with the harps of angels, and the singer 
summons all creatures from the height above, and from the 
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depth beneath, rational and irrational, animate and inani- 
mate, to swell the chorus of God’s high Praise: ‘O praise 
the Lord of heavens: praise Him in the height. Praise 
Him, all ye angels of His: praise Him, all His host. 
Praise Him, sun and moon: praise Him, all ye stars and 
light. Praise the Lord upon earth, ye dragons and all 
deeps; Fire and hail, snow and vapours: wind and storm, 
fulfilling His word.” 

It is with the low and plaintive cadences of Prayer that 
we purpose to deal this morning; in other words, we shall 
speak to you of Confession of Sin. It is a subject appro- 
priate to the season of Lent, when humiliation is the key- 
note of our Services. 

May Gop, according to the just and well-considered 
terms of our Lenten Collect, enable us worthily to lament. 
our sins and acknowledge our wretchedness ! 

I. Our first remark is, that confession of sin should be 
a real element in the devotional system of each one of us. 
Are you prepared to admit this, and to admit it to its full 
extent? It is very simply proved. Confession is nothing 
more nor less than the practical recognition of our sinful- 
ness and of our sins. Now, both our sinfulness and our 
sins are always with us in this life. “The infection of na- 
ture,” says the ninth Article, “doth remain, yea in them 
that are regenerated.” Holy Baptism does not remove 
this infection. Renewal by the Holy Ghost does not re- 
move it. Sincere conversion does not remove it. And be- 
ing always with us, and abiding as a dark plague-spot in our 
heart, it must come out in definite acts. The outcomings 
of sinfulness are sins; and therefore, as we unquestionably 
retain sinfulness, notwithstanding all the processes of grace 
upon us and within us, we cannot but commit sins and 
carry them with us to our grave. As saith the Scripture: 
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“There is no man that sinneth not.” “A just mav falleth 
seven times a day” (i. e, a perfect number of times, 
seven being accounted a perfect number in Scripture, from 
the circumstance of the creation of the world in six days). 
And again, in the context of the passage which I read as 
my text: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” The fact then of our 
being both sinful and sinners being indisputable, the just 
echo to this fact in our religious system is confession of 
sin. Such confession would not enter as an element into 
the religion of unfallen angels. Not that even their re- 
ligion is without its lower and more subdued cadences. 
For although not sinful creatures, they are yet creatures, 
and so momentarily dependent upon Gop for their preser- 
vation in existence, and nothings in the eyes of the In- 
finite; the echo to which truth in their religion is simply 
reverence and awe (“ with twain of their wings they cover 
their face, and with twain they cover their feet”). But, 
guilt does not throw its deep and fearful shadow upon the 
homage of angels, as it must necessarily do upon ours. 
Their humiliation stands simply in the relation which they 
_ naturally hold as creatures towards their Creator; ours, 
alas! in the manner in which we have violated and rup- 
tured that relation. 

The Psalms, to which we have already referred, are the 
great Prayer Book of the Bible, comprising all the devo- 
tional utterances of the heart. And we find among these 
devotional utterances (what less could we expect to find à 
priori?) constant confessions of sin in its clinging power, 
and in its morbid deadly outward symptoms. Witness 
the following figurative expressions, the first which sug- 
gest themselves: “ My loins are filled with a sore dee 
and there is no whole part in my body. My wicked- 
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nesses are gone over my head, and are like a sore burden, 
too heavy for me to bear.” 

The Roman Church (whose very serious error in this 
matter I shall presently point out) has at all events seen 
vividly the truth which I am contending for,—that confes- 
sion must enter as an essential element into every system 
of religion designed for man in his present state. In the 
sacrament (as she calls it) of Penance, she has dealt with 
confession as with many other godly doctrines and prac- 
tices, crystallizing it into a formality. Protestants are in 
danger of the opposite extreme, that of taking a superficial 
view of the necessity of Confession (or at least of the ne- 
cessity of it as concurrent with our daily life). The Church 
of England, rightly interpreted, has I believe hit the true 
mark; in this, as in most other matters of doctrine and 
practice, the true exponent of Scriptural moderation and 
good sense. 

II. Our second remark is, that if Confession is to be- 
come in reality part and parcel of the religious system of 
each individual,—if it is to enter as an element into his de- 
votion,—it must not be pointless and vague, but definite 
and precise. It must turn upon those particular faults of. . 
- conduct and character, of which we are personally con- 
scious. very one is ready to assent to a general self-ac- 
cusation. Such an accusation means nothing—implies 
nothing in the heart of the person making it; and indeed 
implies nothing in his mind beyond a cold and barren as- 
sent to the Scriptural statement that all men (and therefore 
he as one of the number) are sinners. If Confession is to 
lose this vagueness and to acquire a significance, it must be 
the result. of close and sifting self-examination, a self-ex- 
amination which shall probe the conscience to its depths. 
And this self-examination must turn not upon’ our actions 
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simply; it must go deeper and scrutinize the motives, or 
what the Apostle calls those “secrets of the heart, which 
shall be made manifest at the last day.” It must aim, not 
merely at bringing to light erroneous conduct, but at ascer- 
taining the general drift and current of our character. It 
must not rest contented with a general survey of our 
faults; but must unmask, if possible, the ruling passion. 
Let me ask (before we pass on) of each one of my 
hearers, whether they are even attempting to practise such 
a self-examination? Do they make the attempt more or 
less daily? Do they make it at all events before each re- 
ception of the Holy Communion? I do not hesitate to 
say that in the absence of self-examination, self-discipline 
there can be none, or (to put the same assertion in more 
Scriptural phraseology) watchfulness there can be none, 
and even prayer there can be none; for the. mere repeti- 
tion of a form of prayer, irrespective of our particular 
wants and temptations, hardly deserves the name of prayer. 
I do not hesitate to say that the man who has never searched 
his own conscience at all, neither as a duty, nor from be- 
ing turned in upon himself by some providential dispensa- 
tion, has never really confessed his sins at all. 
~ But it may be asked,—Does not our Church place in 
the forefront of her public worship a general Confes- 
sion; a confession whose ample terms embrace all mankind 
universally, and which seems to eschew all details of wrong 
sentiment and wrong action? No doubt she does so; but — 
her intention, here and elsewhere in her formularies, is that 
under the general expression should be represented in the 
mind of each individual that individual’s case. Each man 
is to glance mentally at his own sins, as he repeats the gen- 
eral Confession; at his own wants, as he follows the Col- 
lects and’ Lord’s Prayer; at his own mercies, as he follows 
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the general Thanksgiving. Do you desire to hear the Old 
Testament type of a Christian congregation confessing 
their sins? It is to be found in that ordinance of the Le- 
vitical law, which prescribes the expiation of the sin of the 
whole congregation of Israel. “The congregation,” it is 
said, “shall offer a young bullock for the sin, and bring 
him before the tabernacle of the congregation. And the 
elders of the congregation shall lay their hands upon the 
head of the bullock before the Lord; and the bullock shall 
be killed before the Lord.” The victim stood in the midst ; 
and towards his head, as to a common centre, the hands 
of the elders, who represented the people, converged from 
every quarter. The One True Victim, slain in the coun- 
sels of eternity from the foundation of the world, is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The special presence of that great 
Victim is in the midst of the two or three gathered to- 
gether in His Name. Jn every genuine act of public con- 
fession, hearts from all quarters encircle the Victim, and 
bring each one its own burden and each one its own bit- 
terness, to lay it with the outstretched hand of faith on 
that sacred and devoted Head. Accordingly, where in our 
authorized translation of the Bible we read, “The Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” the more literal 
rendering in the margin runs thus,—“ The Lord hath made 
to meet on Him the iniquities of us all.” Each man’s in- 
iquity, of which he and he alone is conscious, is made to 
meet with his ncighbour’s in the common centre of Christ’s 
Atonement ;—this is Public Confession ;—after which, the 
priest rising from his knees while the congregation remain 
kneeling, announces to each burdened heart that the Vic- 
tim has been slain for it, and that His Blood cleanseth 
from all sin the penitent and believing ;—this is Public 
Absolution. Remember, then, that beneath those compre- 
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hensive terms of humiliation, there should be a special 
subaudi in each individual case,—a tacit mental reference 
on the part of each Christian to those particular faults of 
- character: and conduct, which self-examination conducted 
in privacy has in him brought to light. 

IIL. But it may be asked (and the controversial times 
on which we are thrown make it necessary to meet this 
question with a very unequivocal answer), does the Church 
of England recommend to her sons and daughters in the 
matter of confession, nothing of a more specific character 
than what we have announced? I answer, nothing more 
as a general rule, nothing more as the normal state of things, 
though for exceptional cases, which will from time to time 
arise,.a special provision is wisely made. 

The exception is stated, and the specific provision 
made, in the following terms: “ And because it is requisite 
that no man should come to the Holy Communion, but 
with a full trust in Gop’s mercy, and with a quiet con- 
science; therefore, if there be any of you who by this 
means” (the means of self-examination by the Command 
ments), “cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but 
requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to me or 
to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s Word, 
and open his grief, that by the ministry of Gon’s holy 
Word, he may receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of his con 
science, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.” 

I do not know any passage of the Prayer Book, which, 
rightly understood, more wears the aspect of common 
sense than this. To exhibit it figuratively, the counsel 
given is as follows: A minister of Curist may be regard- 
ed as a spiritual physician, intrusted with that healing 
balm of Gop’s Word which is the great restorative of dis- 
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eased and troubled consciences. What the Prayer Book 
says in the passage I have quoted, amounts exactly to 
this: “If, on examination of your state of health, you find 
yourself sick, I recommend your seeking out and resorting 
to`a discreet and learned physician.” The implication 
clearly is, whatever some devout and good men may have 
conceived to the contrary, that if we find ourselves well, or 
at least able to treat our own case, we shall not resort to 
him. Is not this the plain rule of reason in the analogous 
case of the treatment of the body? Would any one in his 
sound mind recommend regular and habitual consultation 
of a physician, where a person is on the whole in good 
health? Would not such consultation be very probably 
~ attended with mischievous results, leading -to a morbid 
magnifying of little symptoms, a resort to nostrums, and 
generally to the formation of invalid habits, which habits 
engender constitutional weakness more often than they 
cure it? And, in the analogous case of the soul, why run, 
without special cause immediately calling for it, to the 
_human spiritual physician? Is it not far better, healthier, 
sounder, if you can do so without perturbation of mind, to 
walk alone with your God, resorting only to that Divine 
Physician, who holds in His hand the balm of atoning 
Blood and sanctifying Grace? Would not a regular and 
habitual resort to a merely human minister, in the way of 
confession, be attended with the great peril of encouraging 
a sickly, dwarfish, puny, stunted form of religion, unable to 
walk without crutches,—unable to breathe through faith in 
Christ, the fresh air, and to bask in the warm sunshine of 
acceptance with the Father? 
I am not ignorant of the specious answer which may 
be made to this reasoning, and which may seem at first 
sight to subvert it. It may be said that the proposed 
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analogy breaks down in one very material point, and 
therefore cannot safely be argued upon. Is there any one 
of us, our opponents ask triumphantly, who enjoys spirit- 
ual health, who has not a sin-sick soul,—any one of us 
who has not to take up into his mouth this testimony 
respecting himself: “There is no health in me”? Then, 
if all be spiritual invalids, all should resort regularly and 
habitually to the physician. 

We reply by admitting fully that every soul of man is 
sinful, and as such, has in it the seed of spiritual disease. 
But this is a totally different thing from saying that every 
conscience of man is morbid, perplexed with scruples, 
agitated with timid doubts, and unable by Gon’s Grace to 
guide itself, We maintain, moreover, that the analogy 
does hold good, and may be legitimately argued upon. 
Just as every soul is sinful, so every body of man carries 
its death wrapt up within it,—has in. it the seeds of a dis- 
ease, which will ultimately prove fatal. There is not one 
of us, however young, however strong, who has not some . 
organic defect, which, putting casualties out of the question, 
will surely, if even slowly, cause a wreck of the whole physi- 
cal structure. But this is a totally different thing from 
saying that all the world are at present invalids,—that there is 
not asingle man alive who is able to walk without crutches, 
or to keep up his health without regularly recurring advice 
from a physician. Such persons of course there are, and 
we fully admit that for them medical advice is a great 
resource, and in certain more serious cases, absolutely 
essential; but they are happily the exception, not the rule ; 
and the majority still consist of those whose constitutions, 
although of course there is a seed of death and decay 
within them, are still in a state too remote from active 
disease to derive any benefit from constant advice. 
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It may still be thought, however, that, explain our 
Church-of-England doctrine in this matter of confession as 
we may, it is not fundamentally different from that of the 
Church of Rome. The Roman Church, it may be said, 
recommends regular ‘confession to a priest at stated inter- 
vals ; the English Church recommends occasional confes- 
sion to a priest under certain circumstances; here is nota 
difference of principle, but simply a question of more or less. 

My Brethren, in what I shall say on this point, I trust 
that I shall not be understood as making an unmanly and 
ungenerous attack on controversialists, who are not here to 
answer for themselves. With such attacks, so often heard 
upon the platform at so-called religious meetings, I, for 
one, have no sympathy whatever. Iam quite aware that 
among Roman Catholics, just as among Dissenters, have 
been found Christians eminent for learning and piety, and 
that many of those who have been made saints by a bull 


_of the See of Rome, can show that securer title to saintli- 


ness, which is conferred by the Blood and Grace of Jesus 
Christ. I know that over the pulpit should be written as 
one of its mottoes, “Speaking the truth in love ;” and 
indeed that doctrinal error need never be there challenged 
and combated, as of set purpose, except when it crosses 
the path of that regular instruction in Divine Truth, which 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls has commissioned 
us to give to His flock. These admissions having been 
frankly and heartily made, I am bound to say in the most 
emphatic manner, that Anglicanism, however it may be 
represented (or rather misrepresented), is nor modified 
Romanism. The difference here as.elsewhere, is funda- 
mental, and goes to the root of the question. We have 
our principles, and they have theirs; and the two, rightly 
interpreted, cannot co-exist ; they must as certainly destroy 
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one another as an alkali destroys an acid. The difference 
is seen best in the tendencies of the two systems. The 
tendency of the system of regular and stated confession to 
a human spiritual adviser, is to throw the soul upon man, 
upon man’s wisdom, upon man’s counsel, upon man’s pray- 
ers, upon man’s help. It is to enthrone the chosen confessor 
in the place which Christ alone should hold in the heart, 
and so to set up an Antichrist; for be it remarked that, 
according to its true etymology, the word Antichrist signi- 
fies not— One set up IN opposition To Christ, but One set 
Up IN THE STEAD OR PLACE OF Christ. And our Lord is a 
jealous Lord, who will not give His glory to another; He 
is jealous of our confidence, jealous of our affections, jealous 
of our secrets, jealous of our unreserved confessions, jealous 
of the burdens under which at times every heart doth 
groan. He is the Bridegroom (and the only Bridegroom) 
of souls, jealous of the Bride’s leaning on another’s arm, 
jealous (as what bridegroom is not?) of her confidences in 
another, jealous of a whispered secret communicated to 
His ambassadors rather than to Himself; and His com- 
missioned ministers, who are but friends of the Bride- 
groom, should rejoice to see men trooping in flocks to His 
confessional, whither indeed it is the one great office of 
their ministry to send them; as it was said by one of old, 
when he heard that the people were drawing off from his 
school, and resorting to that of Jesus: “He that hath the 
bride is the Bridegroom; but the friend of the Bride- 
groom, who standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the Bridegroom’s voice; this my joy therefore 
is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

But to admit confession to a Priest as an exception, isa 
totally different thing, in point of principle, with admit- 
ting it as arule. Admitting any thing under circumstances 
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confessedly exceptional is virtually saying that the rule 1s 
against admitting it. If it were stated in a religious trea- 
tise that remaining in one place on Sunday was a proper 
method of observing the day, but that, seeing the Sabbath 
is made for man, and love supersedes the letter of the law, 
a physician might take a journey on that day to visit his 
patients, we should at once conclude from hence that 
Sunday travelling generally was unjustifiable and to be 
avoided. View the resort to the priest, recommended un- 
der certain circumstances in our Communion Office, as a 
bond fide exception, and not as a loophole designed to let 
in the whole corrupt practice of Auricular Confession, and 
the minister then falls into his proper and legitimate place. 
He is commissioned to expound God’s Word, and to ap- 
ply the balm of it to troubled consciences. When from 
the testimony of the living oracles a conscience cannot for 
itself obtain peace or disentanglement from perplexities, it 
is a natural and just recognition of the Divine Ordinance of 
the Ministry, and one likely under God’s blessing to be at- 
tended with great and solid benefit, that such a conscience 
should resort to “some discreet and learned minister of 
God’s Word and open its grief.” Observe,in order that 
you may see the extreme caution with which this cruelly 
misinterpreted document has been drawn up, that the qual- 
ifications of the chosen counsellor are to be personal as 
well as official. Official character indeed we must have; 
he must be “a minister of God’s Word,” for none but a 
minister has received the Divine commission to treat with 
the conscience in the name of Christ. But, just as we seek 
experience, and ability, and knowledge of tactics, in the 
general who is to command our armies, and would not 
commit our national interests in war to every raw young 
ensign, who might happen to hold the Queen’s commis- 
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sion, so in matters of much higher concernment we feel 
-that something besides official character is necessary to in- 
sure a safe and profitable guidance. The adviser must be 
“discreet” and “learned,”’—the latter term signifying 
“ well versed in the Holy Scriptures and in such studies” 
(to use the language of the Ordination Service) “as help 
to the knowledge of the same;” the former implying that, 
to be competent as a spiritual adviser, the minister must 
have some knowledge of his own heart, and of human 
character, and human society, without which the perusal 
of all the treatises and large tomes ever written on theol- 
ogy, from St. Clement of Rome in the first century down 
to St. Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth, would avail 
very little, and perhaps be so much cumbrous lumber, ham- 
pering rather than helping the judgment. _ 

But in tracing the false principles of the Church of 
Rome, it is with no feelings of triumph that we of the 
Church of England need speak of our differences with her. 
Our theory no doubt is pure, rational, and Scriptural (would 
that we all felt how pure, rational, and Scriptural it is), but 
what shall we say, in the court of conscience, of our prac- 
tice? Are we not, perhaps, in our Pharisaical highmind- 
edness, looking down upon some poor devout Romanist, 
who is earnestly struggling on a false system after that per- 
sonal spiritual discipline, which we will not even seek on © 
asound one? ‘Each man’s conscience, under the admin- 
istration of the Spirit of Curist, is the safest guide for 
him.” © Doubtless, doubtless, doubtless. But are you, who 
refuse so confidently the guidance of a priest, guiding your- 
self thus? Is self-discipline—(carried on by close self-ex- 
amination, by earnest prayer, by self-application of God’s 
Word in meditation upon it, by constant communion with 
your own heart in the privacy of your chamber)—an ele- 
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ment in your religion at all? Or is there nothing at all 
personal in your religion, nothing that might not be the 
religion of another man quite as well as your own? Does 
it consist merely of general confessions of sin which mean 
nothing, of a series of ordinances respectfully attended, and 
of good impressions occasionally received on Sunday, 
which, having flattered you into a conceit of your own 
goodness, are obliterated by the pursuits of the ensuing 
week, just as marks on the sand are effaced by the stealthy 
rising tide? Boasting, as you do, that the Priest to whom 
you resort is a Heavenly One, “after the order of Melchise- 
dec,” do you really resort to Him day after day with the 
special burdens which lie upon your conscience, and hay- 
ing laid them down at His feet in penitence and faith, do 
you rise refreshed by His absolving word in your conscience, 
more energetically to do battle with those faults of char- 
acter and conduct, which may indeed be patent to the 
world around us, but which, until a devout self-examina- 
tion brings them to light, very often lie hid from their 
possessors ? 

One word more seems necessary, in a Sermon avowedly 
on Confession, addressed, not to the careless and lukewarm, 
but to the scrupulous and perplexed,—sad souls and sor- 
rowful, whom yet the Lorp hath not made sad. Confes- 
sion to our Lorp Jesus Christ, and that self-scrutiny which 
must precede it, are most healthful practices; but they re- 
quire to have their tendencies counterbalanced and held in 
equipose by devotional exercises of a contrary kind. “ Selt- 
introspection may easily, and will certainly, become mor- 
bid, if it be not checked by a constant ouwtlooking of the 
mind. ‘True religion is all comprised in two precepts, 
Look into yourself to see your own vileness, Look out of 
yourself to Curist. Little enough health, comfort, peace, 
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and satisfaction, shall we derive from the first of these pre- 
cepts, unless we constantly couple with it the second in 
parallel columns. Anatomy-schools, and the nauseating 
operations performed in them, are- absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of health. Unless our medical students 
acquaint themselves by dissection with the structure of the 
human frame, their practice will be all in the dark,—un- 
certain, empirical, blundering. But to live in an anatomy- 
school would be to inhale a pernicious atmosphere. Nay, 
open the windows, and let in the air and light of heaven; 
and the study of the subject having been completed, let 
the student walk abroad and drink into his constitution the | 
genial influences of nature. To be ransacking the human 
structure all day, useful as the results may be, is an exer- 
cise which has morbid tendencies that require counterac- 
tion. Learn a lesson, my hearer, respecting that self-in- 
spection which both reason and the Gospel recommend. 
Live not too much with thyself in the close chamber of 
spiritual anatomy. Doubt and disquietude, and subtle 
metaphysical difficulties, and over-canvassing of motives, 
and splitting of hairs, will be the least mischief resulting 
from such a system. The knowledge and deep conscious- 
néss of thy dark guilt is only valuable as a background, on 
which to paint more vividly to thy mind’s eye the rainbow 
colours of the love of Jesus. Walk abroad ever and anon 
and expatiate freely in the sunlight of Gop’s grace and 
love in Christ. It is free as the air to those who would 
inhale it, bright as the sunlight to those who place no ob- 
structions in its way. Breathe it, bask in it, walk in it; 
there is no other mode of really invigorating the spiritual 
system. A religion, if it is to be strong, must be joyous; 
and joyous it cannot be, without the light of Gon’s love 
in Christ shining freely into every corner of the soul. 
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“ Wherefore laying aside every weight” (every burden 
on the conscience) “and the sin which doth so easily be- 
set us, let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 
faith.” “ Looking unto Jesus ; ” it is His own exhortation, 
no less than that of His inspired Apostle. From the Cross 
He stretches forth to us His hands of invitation, and cries 
aloud to every burdened soul, “ Look unto Me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there 
is none else.” “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden ; and I will give you rest.” 
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SERMON II, 


THE MORAL INSTINCTS, WHICH LEAD MEN TO THE COX- 
FESSIONAL, 


Preached on the same occasion as the former Sermon. 


“Bear pe one another's buens, any so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
—GALATIANS Vi. 2, 
“ Confess pour faults one to another, and prap one for another, 
that pe map be pealev,”—James v. 16. 


We like to speak to yoy from this place of the current 
events of the day. Religion is not to be kept apart from 
our common interests, but to intermingle with them, to 
pervade them, to guide them into a right channel And 
perhaps the reason why the pulpit exerts so very little 
influence upon the age, and the general tone of society, 
may be, that by a mistaken conventionalism (meant to be 
reverent, but in point of fact formal) it stands aloof from 
those topics which, in the general ferment of mind, rise to 
the surface now and then, and occupy the thoughts, and 
are in the mouths of all. This conventionalism is very 
freezing, and one of its least evil effects is to make Ser- 
mons wanting in vivacity, and to associate them, as in 
many minds it is to be feared they are associated, with 
dulness and monotony. 

Recent circumstances, to which I need do no more than 
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barely allude, have brought the subject of confession before 
the public mind. Tt is a subject on which I spoke at large 
to you in a former discourse, endeavouring to point out 
the very clear and tangible difference of principle on this 
head, which separates the Church of England from that 
of Rome. And ifan argumentative treatment of the subject 
were all that was required, I should consider that my say 
had been said. But so it is, that, especially to young and 
` enthusiastic minds: (which are the minds most open to 
danger on this side), nothing is less satisfying than a dry 
argument. It may be logical; it may be conclusive; the 
premises may seem unanswerable, and the inference to be 
drawn fairly and legitimately from the premises; but it 
lacks that one merit of an argument on practical subjects, . 
-—power to produce (I do not say conviction, but) persua- 
sion. Conviction and persuasion are totally different 
things. A man may have nothing to say in answer to 
your argument; you may have stopped every avenue by 
which he can extricate himself from the dilemma in which 
your reasoning has placed him; but you have not carried . 
his will with you, in whatever straits you have placed his 
understanding ; and he will show that this is the case, by 
simply disregarding your advice, and following out his own 
views as heretofore. And this, I believe, is uniformly the 
penalty of contenting ourselves with argument on moral 
and religious subjects. On such. subjects argument has 
little weight with men,—is generally impotent. They are 
governed by the heart rather than the understanding. 
And therefore the only method, under Gop’s grace, of 
carrying them with us on these subjects, is to address one- 
self to the heart. In dissuading from any erroneous and 
unscriptural practice, let us carefully avoid dogmatizing, 
and much more anathematizing ; let us seek quietly to get 
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at those moral instincts in which the practice has its root, 
to admit all that is good and right in these instincts, and, 
in a spirit of gentle Christian expostulation, to show them 
their proper outlet. Our policy in eradicating error from 
the souls of others should be that of the wise householder 
in the parable. We must look to it that, while we gather 
up the tares, we do not root up also the wheat with them. 
Good and evil are strangely intermingled, not only among 
us, as a community, but within us, as individuals; and 
many a wrong system has its fibres grappled below the soil 
-into innocent and pure feelings. The weeding it up there- 
/ fore asks great carefulness, lest. we should, even if we 
succeeded, tear away from the mind that which is good, as 
well as that which is evil. The result, however, will much 
oftener be, as I have said, failure. The heart will cling 
tenaciously to all its good and true instincts, assured that 
they will not mislead it, and shut the door upon logic, and 
follow its own impulse at all hazards rather than the judg- 
ment. 

Auricular Confession, as practised by the Roman 
Church, and as attempted, I fear, to be introduced into 
our own, is as unscriptural as it is unnatural, and as foreign 
to the genius of the English Church, as it is to that of the 
English nation. 

This being the case, how is it that in the largest sec- 
tion of Christendom, it obtains so widely, and forms so 
essential a feature of the Ecclesiastical system ? How is it 
that divines of unquestionable ability, learning, and piety 
(for such have been many of the Romish theologians) have 
lived and died in the practice of it, and have advocated it 
(as St. Francis of Sales continually does) as a very signal 
means of grace? How is it (to come nearer home) that in 
our own Communion many men of refinement, cultivation, 
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and even pure and saintly minds, for such we must grant 
them to be (however a popular clamour may misrepresent 
‘and blacken them), are seeking to graft it into our system, 
evidently under a deep feeling that it is one of the great 
wants of the English Church? Let us be assured that 
there is some truth which they are craving after, which 
they cannot find in the English system as at present 
administered, and which they do find made ready to their 
hands in the Church of Rome, crystallized and formalized, 
and set in hard, fixed outlines. 

What are the instincts which, when Confessionals are 
open, induce people to resort to them in crowds, and to 
submit implicitly to a scrutiny of conscience by a fellow- 
sinner, the warmest advocate of which must admit that, if 
not conducted with the utmost tact and delicacy, it hazards 
occasionally the corruption of the innocent ? 

I. The first of these instincts is a desire to be true. 
Of all the burdens, under which the heart of man groans, 
one of the sorest is an inward consciousness of hypocrisy. 
It is unbearable to a true mind, to feel that the world gives 
us credit for more than we are, We are sensible, it may 
be, of much inward corruption ; possibly of evil tendencies, 
not only alive in us, but secretly indulged. Men are not 
aware what we are, or how deeply we have fallen; or they 
would shrink from us, and look coolly upon us. Friends 
walk by our side unsuspiciously, quite guileless as to the 
sin which is in us. We wear the livery of religion, as it is 
usual to do in our circle; we attend upon its ordinances, 
and are included in the number of its supporters. We are 
praised of men, because our faults are such as do not 
involve any injury to society. They even overpraise us, 
and this overpraise is sickening, We make a few fruit- 
less efforts to meet this overpraise by exaggerated terms _ 
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of self-depreciation and general acknowledgments of our 
own vileness: but these are so far from successful in lowering 
us in general estimation, that they are set down to humility. 
The burden of constantly deceiving others is too great for 
us to bear; we writhe under it; there would be a satisfac- 
tion in inducing men to think of us as we are, but we have 
not the moral courage to disabuse society of its old esti- 
mate of us; nor do we know how to set about doing so. 
The task might become easier to us, and we might gain 
some amount of relief, if we were at liberty to make the 
disclosure to one man, under a condition imposed upon 
him of perpetual silence. For such a disclosure as this we 
might possibly muster the requisite nerve. Thus, not un- 
frequently, Confession to a priest assumes the aspect of an 
homage done to truth by a guilty heart. If such a Con- 
fession is free, full, and unreserved, the penitent feels that 
he has done something to redeem his life from being a 
standing hypocrisy. The minister of Gon, at least,—who 
is to him the representative of the whole Church,—is privy 
to his guilt. 

My Brethren, is any one who hears me conscious of an 
indulged tendency to some sin, the revelation of which 
would materially lower him an the eyes of those, with 
whom at present he stands fair? I will put a supposable 
ease,—that of long neglect of private devotion, while from 
habit or compliance with the customs of society, or defer- 
ence to fashion, we attend (more or less) upon the public 
ordinances of religion. What a hollow void, what a con- 
sciousness of untruth, there must be, or at least ought to 
be, in the hearts of those who never pour out their souls 
before God in private, though their place in His house of 
prayer is seldom vacant! This was the very hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees; they loved to pray “standing in the 
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synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they 
might be seen of men ; ” but to enter into their closet, and 
shut their door, and pray to their Father which is in secret, 
—this they did not love. Is the world mistaking us for 
men of prayer, while in truth we are only men of forms of 
prayer? And if so, do we writhe at all, and feel uneasy 
under that false estimate? Possibly not. Possibly we 
are well contented to live a false life. Possibly we have no 
strong love of truth, —no desire to tear away the mask and 
disclose our true features to those around us. Yet surely 
it were well for us if we had this strong instinct, however 
much discomfort it might involve. To love and long for 
truth, even though the truth should condemn us, shows 
that there is still a divine spark in the heart, which we, it 
may be, have suppressed. Auricular confession may be 
erroneous in principle; yet we are hardly in the posttion, 
if this be our case, to be judges of it. It ill becomes us, 
whatever others may have a right to do, to throw a stone 
at him who resorts to his confessor with this penitent 
acknowledgment: “ Father, you have thought well of me, 
because you have seen me much in your church of late; 
but, sooth to say, I have hardly lifted up my heart to God 
this month past.” & 

II. The second instinct which drives men to the Con- 
fessional is a desire of sympathy. They have many strug- 
gles in their inward life, encounters with strong temptation, 
in which they are often defeated, even if sometimes they 
come off from them victorious. It is a long, wearying, 
irksome battle, which the Christian has to keep up all his 
days,—not the less wearying and irksome, even if the less 
acutely painful, because his lot is not marked by any great 
suffering or calamity, but is the fair average lot of common 
men. The little trials of an ordinary career,—the trials 
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which involve nothing loftier or more sublime than the 
rubs and collisions of every-day life—the trials, in short, 
which range themselves under the heads of tongue and 
temper—make a larger demand upon our patience, and are 
perhaps a greater drain upon our fortitude and endurance, 
than even those in which God makes our flesh quiver with 
the tearing of the pincers of affliction. “ Wolves and 
bears,” says an ancient writer, when giving a comparative 
estimate of great and small trials, “are without doubt more 
dangerous than flies; yet do they not vex and importune 
us so much, nor exercise our patience so often.” When 
this petty warfare with the flies is continued month after 
month, with varying and doubtful success, the mind begins 
to be fatigued and’ to look out for some relief. We at 
once feel that there is no such relief to be had as sym- 
pathy. So long as our little trials are locked up in our 
own bosom, we cannot be very strong or very zealous in 
opposing them. If we could find another, whose state of 
mind exactly tallied with our own, who was himself meet- 
ing our difficulties, and so could fully understand them,— 
even supposing him to be no stronger and better than our- 
selves, what 2 help might we not derive from a little con- 
ference with him, and occasionally, when we were in a 
state of collapse, what a stimulus! ‘This instinct of the 
heart it is, which furnishes the key to the amazing success 
of the Temperance Association. It has been proved to 
demonstration, that an habitual drunkard can make a stand 
against his vice in the strength of brotherhood with those 
who are leagued against the same foe. Under ordinary 
circumstances drunkenness draws in its victim again and 
again, with the same ease and power as the Maelstrom sucks 
in a cockboat; but drunkenness itself is not proof against 
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the banding together of man and man with mutual under- 
standing and fellow-feeling. 

Now as the above are true instincts of the human heart, 
it follows that Christianity, which is a Divine religion, 
adapted by God’s wisdom to all the needs of man, must 
supply something to meet them. 

In the first place, and before all other considerations, 
it holds forth to the latter of these two instincts the sym- 
pathy of Curist. This is a point which is not definitely 
enough considered, even by those who admit the truth 
theoretically. The tendency of all Romish and Roman- 
izing theology is to regard our Lord exclusively on the 
side of His Divinity. While far safer than the other ex- 
treme, the effects of this partial view are extremely preju- 
dicial. Christ being simply substituted for God in the 
theological system, and His humanity being thrown, into 
the shade, a want is immediately felt of mediation between 
Him and us, by some one, whose common nature puts 
them on a level with our infirmities. Hence the Virgin 
and the saints are most unscripturally (or rather anti- 
scriptually) resorted to, and asked to aid men with 
their sympathy and their prayers. Now the Scripture 
never speaks of the sympathy of the Virgin ; but it speaks 
largely of the sympathy of Curist. And a very simple 
process of reasoning may satisfy us that this sympathy is 
strong, tender, and considerate, beyond any which ever 
found place in the heart of sinful man. The perfect purity 
of our Lorp’s humanity necessarily makes it so. No 
sinner is duly alive to the evil of sin; and therefore no 
sinner has as much tenderness of feeling for a sinner as the 
case really demands. Live in the gloom of a dungeon for 
a few hours, and your eye will accommodate itself to the 
gloom, so that you will cease ere long to appreciate the 
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evil of privation of light. Similarly, every will which has 
once admitted sin, accommodates itself in the act of so 
doing to the atmosphere of sin. Its sensibility to the real 
evil of a sinner’s case is thenceforth immediately impaired. 
Add to this that our blessed Lorp was partaker of all our 
temptations, though exempt from all our sins, and you have 
the other condition essential to qualify Him for a true and 
perfect sympathy with sinners. An angel of light might 
pity and compassionate our fallen estate ; but he could not 
sympathize with us, because he has no experience of our 

trials. A mere man, on the other hand, might feel that 
element of sympathy which is involved in community of 
trials; but, for the reason which I have just explained, he 
could not possess that other element in perfect sympathy, 
—a sensibility adequate to the case. Perfect sympathy is 
the perfect sensibility of one who has had a perfect experi- 
ence of our trials. The perfection of sympathy therefore 
can reside only in Jesus Christ. And those who crave for 
sympathy in their secrét struggles will do well to set the 
great doctrine of His perfect humanity steadily before the 
eyes of their minds, and, while making an endeavour to 
realize it, to pour out their hearts before Him. 

- But I seem to hear some one say, ‘ This does not quite 
satisfy me. What you say may be argumentatively true; 
but it does not altogether meet the instinct for sympathy 
which I discover in myself. Our Lord, though perfectly 

` human, is exalted so far above me by the divinity of His 
Person, that I find a difficulty, from the narrowness of my 
mind, in realizing the lower and more comfortable concep- 
tion of Him. Moreover, I have never seen Him; and by 
the infirmity of my nature, I cling to those whom I have 
seen. St. John, you know, himself seems to recognize 
this frailty, when he says, ‘He that loveth not his brother 
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whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?’ And then again, I cannot literally hold a con- 
ference with Christ upon my troubles. It is true indeed 
that He communicates with me by His Word and Spirit, 
but the guidance so obtained is rather of a general char- 
acter, than one which singles out and individualizes my 
case; I cannot talk with Him face to face, as a man talketh 
with his friend. Such high communion may perchance be 
reserved for very high saintliness; but, alas! I am on avery 
low level at present, the sport of every wayward infirmity, 
and every warring lust.” a 
Now the question is, whether sentiments such as these 
are faulty, and whether we are required to discard them ; 
or, on the contrary, whether they are part and parcel of 
our humanity, in which case we may expect Almighty 
Gop to respond to them. We choose unhesitatingly the 
latter alternative. We think that such feelings have a real 
ground in human nature as human nature, and not as fallen ; 
and we believe that Gop meets them in His holy Word. 
For we find in St. James this admonition to penitents: 
“Confess your faults one to another, and pray for one an- 
other, that ye may be healed.” And we find in St. Paul 
this admonition to the Christian friends of penitents : 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” What burden is so heavy in its pressure,—under 
what burden do we so much need sympathy, as under that 
of conscious guilt? This is the one great burden, which 
in those precious words of exhortation our blessed Lord 
invites us to lay down at His own feet: “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” - And His people under Him are to be burden- 
bearers to one another, willing to have the tale of frailty 
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and shortcoming poured into their ears, and to intercede 
for one another, when that tale has been told out. 

Let it be abundantly conceded that religion would 
thrive among us more, and would wear a far more genial, 
warm, sympathetic, and attractive aspect, if these inspired 
recommendations were fully carried out, if Christian friends 
(and English Christians need the admonition particularly) 
would throw off more that freezing reserve, which locks 
up every secret of their spiritual life in their own bosom, 
and expose themselves a little more freely to one another, 
asking of each other mutually counsel and prayers. This 
would of course only be done to those in whom we repose 
a sacred confidence, and is as different a thing as possible 
from the general divulging of religious experiences, than 
which no practice can be conceived more mischievous and 
blighting to the spiritual life. It should be carefully borne 
in mind that what we are to divulge one to another is not 
our religious experiences, but our “ faults ;” not our frames 
of mind, except so far as they are connected with our in- 
firmities of character and conduct. And this unburdening 
of the conscience should be resorted to, not in a spirit of 
religious gossip (which is the most disgusting of all sorts 
of gossip), but as a species of Ordinance,—as a help granted 
by the Lor» to our infirm faith, ministered to us through 
the medium of our brethren, and to be employed with se- 
riousness and devotion. A conference, based upon the 
principle of reciprocal confession, has actually been grafted 
into the system of the Wesleyan Methodists; and whether or 
not the working of such a system be judiciously guarded 
and discreetly managed, the authors of it certainly deserve 
credit and consideration for endeavouring to carry out a 
Scriptural principle, and to mect a want painfully felt by 
religious minds of acertain cast. 
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My Brethren, and especially my younger brethren, who 
may have been attracted by what I will call the sympathetic 
element in the Confessional, observe, I pray you, that all 
this may be had without straying one step from the doc- 
trine or practice of the English Church: but that at the 
same time, all this is a long distance off from Auricular 
Confession, As far as we have yet gone, we have seen 
nothing whatever which should make the priest a particu- 
larly apt depository of Confession. The Scripture dis- 
tinctly says, “Confess your faults one to another;” but 
here (if the passage may be isolated from its context) 
there is.an absolute silence respecting the priest. 

Is there any thing in the heart then (let us inquire in 
pursuance of our investigation), which particularly inclines 
us to ask the advice and prayers of a Clergyman, when a 
burden of guilt or perplexity lies upon the conscience? I 
think there is; but assuredly what there is does not lead 
us up to the system of the Church of Rome. The spir- 
itual relation in which a minister stands to his flock points 
him out (granted his own spirituality and recognition of 
the relation) as an appropriate person to whom to open 
our grief; while the fact that his counsel is given under 
the seal mg commission of the Most fligh invests him 
with an authority, which cannot possibly attach to a per- 
son of any other vocation. And there is something more 
and deeper than this in our preference of a Clergyman. 
The function of the minister is to guide man in the way 
of righteousness. In the fulfilment of this function, he is 
often bafled by the impenetrable reserve of those to 
whom he ministers. Knowing really nothing of their 
interior history, the shafts which he aims from his. pulpit 
at the conscience must be, like the arrow which killed 
King Ahab, shot at a venture and not at a mark. Hence 
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a painful generality in our preaching, and high doctrinal 
flights, and efforts after immediate impressions, without 
any particular advices as to the method of leading a holy 
life. : 
If he is called upon to attend a death-bed, the minister 
labours under the same ignorance of the character of the 
patient, and is obliged to fall back on vague exhortations 
and pointless prayers. These considerations do unques- 
tionably lead. every reflecting mind to regret that far 
greater openness does not exist between the minister and 
his flock, and to regard some amount of such openness as a 
condition of ministerial success. 

And we think that in the context of the Scriptural pre- 
cept, although not in the precept itself, the Clergy are not 
obscurely pointed at as the persons to whom, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, Confession should be made. Observe 
how the last clause of the passage connects it with the 
case of the Christian in sickness, for which case St James 
gives counsel in the preceding verses: “Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may be healed.” This is evidently part and parcel of the 
counsel for the sick immediately foregoing, which runs 
thus: (v. 14) “Is any sick among you? let him call for 
THE ELDERS OF THE CHURCH ; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord:” (v. 15) 
“ And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him,” ` The “ healing” of verse sixteen, 
is the “saving and raising up” of verse fifteen, which is 
procured by the intercession of “the elders” of verse four- 
teen; and therefore, although the expression is, “ Confess 
your sins one to another” (the Inspired Writer giving a 
certain breadth to the precept, which goes beyond the 
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scope of its immediate occasion), the contextual applica- 
tion of the passage obliges us to understand “the Elders” 
as the persons to whom the confession is to be made. 
Now, by the Elders (or Presbyters) of the Church must 
clearly be meant its clergy. They are those ordained or 
appointed by Bishops for the government of the Church, 
as where St. Paul directs Titus: “For this cause left I 
thee in Crete, * * * that thou shouldst ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee.” 

And now, to draw these considerations to a head. 

The point which we have reached is just this, that 
where a burdened, perplexed, or weak conscience needs 
counsel and sympathy, it is both reasonable and Scriptu- 
ral that it should communicate its state to some Christian. 
friend, the more experienced and the more advanced the 
better ;—that it is doubly satisfactory and appropriate that 
this friend should be invested with the responsibility and 
authority of the Christian Ministry ;—and that a lack of 
such communications between private Christians, and 
between the Pastor and his flock, deprives us of much of 
that sympathy and help from one another’s prayers, which 
we might enjoy, if we more freely and unreservedly re- 
sorted to them. 

We can and dare go no further. This is the extreme 
point to which Scripture and our Church conduct us, We 
have seen that whatever is really demanded by a longing 
after sympathy, an inward affiance to truth, and a desire 
for the efficiency of the Christian Ministry, may be had 
upon our own ground; and yet we are as far as ever from 
the Confessional. The Confessional is based: altogether 
upon a different principle, the principle that the Priest is a 
Judge of the Conscience. Observe the difference of idea 
between a spiritual counsellor and a judge. To the spirit- 
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ual counsellor we tender our confession voluntarily ; the 
judge extracts it from us by the examination of evidence. 
We are criminals at his bar; and he takes our consciences 
as a witness against ourselves, and adjures them to try the 
-cause well and truly. Then he proceeds to elicit the truth 
by questioning, and with the evidence thus gained before 
him, he gives his judgment, rather than his advice. You 
observe that this removes the'whole process into an entirely 
different sphere. The scene is changed. Another picture 
is before your eyes. The sympathizing bearer of a fellow- 
Christian’s burden, who can say to him, “Take heart, dear 
brother, or dear child, I myself have been a sharer of all 
your experiences, and have coped with all your difficulties, 
by God’s grace, and: if He lends me wisdom, I can show 
you the clue which will guide you out of the labyrinth 
of your perplexity,”—all this is vanished into thin air 
like a dissolving view, and other outlines are growing upon 
the eye, strange terrifying shapes of a judgment-seat, and 
a bar, and an ermined magistrate, and a poor cowed crim- 
inal imploring mercy. Men and brethren, this terrific 
judgment of the individual conscience is all to be; it is 
wailing for each one of us in the womb of futurity, as 
sufely as there is a God in Heaven; but the time is not 
yet come, nor the Man. Suffice it that the Day of Assize 
is hastening on, and that the Man has even now set forth 
on His second visit to this old weather-beaten planet, and — 
is coming in the clouds of Heaven. Let us His sinful min- 
isters, in the narrowness of our understandings, and in the 
narrowness of our sympathies, take heed that we judge 
nothing before the time. Let us leave to him to bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and to make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts. “God hath appointed a day 
in which He will judge the world sy raat Man woom HE 
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HATH ORDAINED.” Yes, by that Man. But I know not 
any other man who is ordained to judge. We will gladly 
be your burden-bearers, for Jesus’ sake, so far as God shall 
give us wisdom and grace to become so; but your judges 
we will: never be. And should you attempt to make us 
judges, we will not treat with you at all on those terms, 
but lifting you up, and placing you on the same level with 
ourselves, we will address you, as he who was first entrust- 
ed with the power of the keys addressed a certain devout 
Gentile who prostrated himself before him: “Stand up, I 
myself also am a man.” 

Such, brethren, we believe to be the truth on the sub- 
ject of Confession. With regard to those who maintain 
other views, whether within or without the pale of our _ 
Communion, let us judge them candidly and charitably, 
looking to it that we be not guilty of the meanness of join- 
ing in a partisan cry against them, because Public Opinion 
(which seems to be the great idol-god of this degenerate 
age) happens to set in strong against them. There was 
some bravery in hot and virulent anathemas against the » 
Confessional, and other practices of the Church of Rome, 
in the days of good Hugh Latimer, when a stake and blaz- 
ing faggots might at any time silence the anathematizing 
tongue; but in the present day, when Romanism and all 
approaches to it are in a very decided minority, and it be- 
comes abundantly clear that the English mind will never 
submit to a reimposition of the Papal yoke (thank God 
for it, if He only keeps us clear of the other and more 
frightful extreme of Rationalism),—at such a time to run 
down Romanists and Romanizers with virulence and party- 
spirit, sore pressed as they are already by the adverse suf- 
frages of an indignant public, savours as little of courage 
as it does of love. 
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Our system, not as it exists in theory, but as it 1s ad- 
ministered in practice, wants something, both of definite 
guidance for the conscience, and of sympathy with the 
fallen; and those- Divines who advocate the Confessional 
have endeavoured to supply the want. They are for the 
most part devout men, strongly impressed with a sense 
of the little hold which the Church has of the mass of our 
people, and of the general inefficiency of the Ministry, and 
hating with a just hatred that spirit of worldly indifferent- 
ism, which, while it pays a certain amount of formal homage 
to Christianity, resents the idea that every thought is to 
be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
Wholly possessed with these fixed ideas, they have erred 
(as we think) in attempting to carry them out, having not 
held sufficiently fast perhaps to the guidance of Inspira- 
tion. 

Let us endeavour on our part to remedy those defects 
in the working of-our system, which first set some of its 
administrators upon the plan of introducing among us the 
Confessional. Let us, the ministers, preach less vaguely, 
with more of definite point and aim, seeking not merely to 
produce good impressions, but to guide souls in their pil- 
grimage to Heaven. Let the voluntary confession of a bur- 
dened or perplexed conscience, which really longs for and 
is relieved by it, be no longer regarded with suspicion and 
hooted out of court, but admitted as reasonable, orthodox, 
and Scriptural. Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, Hooker, and Tay- 
lor, all recognize the species of confession recommended 
in our Communion Office; and the first of them, after de- 
claiming in the strong terms usual to him against the Au- 
ricular Confession of the Papists, says of “the right and 
true Confession ” (as he calls it), “1 would to Gop it were 
kept in England; for it isa good thing.” 
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Above all, let Christians be more unreserved with one 
another, and seek to bear one anothers burdens by sym- 
pathy and intercessory prayer. Cherish an interest in the 
spiritual state of others, and let the freezing reserve which 
guards your own inner life thaw a little occasionally be- 
neath the kindliness of an intimate and confidential friend. 
And then we shall soon see an end of the Confessional, 
with all its falsely-claimed prerogatives; it will die away 
and drop off of itself, like an autumnal leaf, when the in- 
stincts which seemed to call for it have been fully met and 
satisfied by a pure, and rational, and Scriptural system, 
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PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED. 


Preached on behalf of the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women 
and Children, 18 Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


“Pure religion and undefiled before Gov and the Father is this, 
To bisit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to Keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’’—Jamus i. 27. 


‘Deriyirions are in all sciences of the utmost service. 
They fasten the mind on the essentials, and draw it off 
from the accidents of the thing defined ; and their short- 
ness makes them portable and easy to be carried in the 
memory. The thing defined in the passage before us is 
Religion (some narrower word probably, like worship or 
devotion, would be a more correct representative of the 
term in the original); and the pen which defines it is 
guided by the Holy Ghost. With what depth of interest 
to the Christian mind must every word be fraught. How 
appropriately might we re-echo at the end of this sacred 
aphorism, those words by which our Lord called attention 
to his more profound sayings: “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 

The passage presents some difficulty to a thoughtful 
reader. And the difficulty is this: We must of course 
understand St. James to be speaking of religion under the 
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Christian view of it. And under this view of it, the defi- 
nition does not seem adequate. To say that pure religion 
consists in works of love and in unworldliness of spirit, is 
to leave out faith, or at least to throw it into the back- 
ground, And we feel that in any adequate definition of 
Religion under the Christian view of it, faith cannot be 
thrown into the background. We feel that St. Paul 
would have placed it in the very foreground; and that if 
a definition of pure religion occurred in his writings, it 
would probably run thus, “ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to find joy and peace in believing.” 

The difficulty, such as it is, is not confined to this pas- 
sage. It resides in the whole scope and tenor of the 
Epistle of St. James. Nay, it presents itself in other parts 
of Scripture. Those who, like Luther, might turn away 
with indifference from St. James, cannot at all events re- 
fuse to hear his Divine Master. And there is at least one 
remarkable discourse of our Lord, which St. James in the 
passage before us seems to echo back. He predicts in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel the separation of the sheep and the 
goats at the last day. And what in that day shall be the 
test which discriminates the one from the other? How 
will “ pure religion and undefiled” be discerned in that 
day? By works of love. Those will be set on the King’s 
right hand, who have given meat to the hungry, and drink 
to the thirsty; who have taken in the stranger, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick, come unto the prisoner. The 
solemn issue is rested upon love alone, and upon love in 
its practical outcomings. Faith may be—doubtless it is— 
implied; but it certainly is not expressed. j 

Since then the same difficulty emerges in other parts of 
Holy Scripture, we shall not attempt to solve it by confin- 
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ing our consideration to the passage before us. If by ma- 
neuvring upon its phraseology, and paring away from its 
force, we should succeed in giving it an appearance of uni- 
formity with certain statements of St. Paul, the seeming 
discrepancy would still remain untouched in several other 
passages of the Bible. We should be acting like a sorry 
physician, who addresses himself to the relief of a symp- 
tom, instead of striking at the root of the disorder. 

What then is the ground of the difference of tone 
observable in the inspired writers (and espécially in St. 
- Paul and St. James) on the subject of true religion, one 
giving the most emphatic prominence to faith, the other 2 
prominence equally emphatic tø works? Not until we un- 
derstand this ground thoroughly, shall we see the right 
method of harmonizing them. 

The ground is to be sought partly in the trath which 
they set forth ; partly in the mind which contemplates it. 

1. Partly in the truth which they set forth. 

There are many analogies between objects contem- 
plated by the eye, and truths contemplated by the mind. 

The objects of nature and art which we see around us are 
_ solid and substantial; they are not mere phantoms. And 
being solid, they have many surfaces, many sides, many 
parts. And one of these sides is frequently different in 
_ character from another. We walk abroad, and some work 
of art—say a house—meets our eye. We place ourselves 
before it to survey its architecture. The front presents 
certain features, — columns, doors, windows, balconies, 
verandahs. We move round it to another point of view. 
. The picture is then changed. On this side possibly is 
trelliswork and creepers; no entrance is observable, and 
the outlook from the windows is upon wood instead of 
landscape. But we have yet two more sides to survey, 
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which may very probably present different features still ; 
and after that we may mount a neighboring eminence 
which commands the house, and obtain a view different 
entirely from all the preceding, the gables and chimneys 
seeming to emerge from a tuft of trees. Yet the house is 
one object, although different sides and parts of it present 
these different pictures. Now as it is with real objects, so 
it is with real truths. If they be indeed truths, and not 
merely fancies or creations of the brain, they too are solid, 
and have more than one aspect. Our Lord says of Him- 
self, “I am the Truth,” the real substantial object of 
human homage and afliance, as distinct from all shadows 
of the Ceremonial Law, and all phantoms of the Deity 
conjured up by the natural imagination. Accordingly we 
find our Lord presented to us in many aspects in Holy 
Scripture. He is the Messiah of the Jews, fulfilling fore- 
gone type and prophecy. He is the second Adam, akin to 
all mankind by His participation in the nature common to 
all_—the Brother of the Greek, of the Barbarian, and of 
the Scythian, no less than of the Jew. He is perfect Man, 
and as such sympathizes with us. He is Perfect God, and 
as such is able to save to the uttermost.. He is our Legis- 
lator in the Sermon on the Mount. As seen upon the 
Cross, He is our Atoning Priest. As seen in the temple 
of Heaven, He is our Interceding Priest. . Considered in 
His obedience to the Law, He is both our Righteousness 
and our Example. Considered in His present government 
of the Universe, which He carries on by delegation from 
the Father, He is our King. Considered as illuminating 
His Church, and guiding her into all truth, He is our 
Prophet. Thus we see that Jesus, the Truth of truths 
whom the Bible reveals to us, Pos to us many, differ- 
ent aspects. 
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As one more instance of the same many-sidedness of 
truth, let us take another subject, which the Holy Scrip- 
ture places before our minds. What is prayer? What is 
the truth of Prayer? Prayer is a real and substantial 
thing, and has at least two distinct aspects. It may be 
considered as an act of homage to Gop, as the expression 
of our dependence upon Him for all things. It may also 
be regarded as the utterance of our wants, and as the 
means appointed for the supply of them. Neither of these 


- aspects by itself gives an adequate idea of Prayer. To put 


ee 


out of sight either Gop’s honour, or man’s necessities, is 
to take a partial view of the subject. The Lorp’s Prayer 
is perfect, and embraces both these aspects. The first sec- 
tion deals exclusively with Gon’s honour: “ Hallowed be 
Thy Name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” The second deals exclusively 
with human necessities: “Give us this day our daily 
bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us; and lead us not into temptation; 
but deliver us from evil.” 

It will appear from what has been said that a statement 
is not a truth, in the sense in which we are now using the 
word “truth,” but merely the presentment of one side or 
aspect of a truth. In the case last mentioned, Prayer, or 
What Prayer is, is the truth to be exhibited. “ Prayer is 
an act of homage,” or “Prayer is the representation of 
man’s wants to Gop,” are both equally true statements, 
presenting different aspects of Prayer, giving us the two 
sides of it. 

II. But the ground of difference of statement in the 
Inspired Writers is to be sought not only in the several 


aspects of Truth, but also in the difference of their own 


minds. 
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As real Truths resemble real objects, so the mind 
resembles the eye. Now it is an undoubted fact that no 
two observers, who look upon the same object, have pre- 
cisely the same picture of the object presented to them. 
Their points of view being necessarily a little different, the _ 
picture cannot possibly be the same. The difference may 
be inappreciable, if the points of view be very near 
together; but a difference there is. And if the observers 
be posted very far apart, as for example, one in front of a 
building and the other at its back, the images presented 
to them will be of course utterly different. 

We apply these principles in estimating the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. When two or three witnesses of the 
same fact agree substantially in their account of it, but 
differ in detail, we accept the testimony as true. We 
know that as the same occurrence never strikes two per- 
sons in exactly the same way, discrepancy in details, if 
substantial agreement be maintained, so far from making 
against the testimony, rather makes for it. If there were 
exact agreement in the particulars, we should infer collusion 
in the witnesses. 

Now the mind resembles the eye. And as no two 
eyes survey a prospect, so no two minds survey a truth, 
from the same standing-point. And it is the will of Gop 
that Divine Truth should be.attested by many witnesses, 
or, in other words, that it should be presented to us, not 
as it strikes a single mind, but as it strikes many differ- 
ently constituted minds. 

Hence we have four exhibitions of Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels instead of one. St. Matthew. looks at Jesus from 
the Jewish standing-point, and accordingly is large upon 
the fulfilment of Prophecy. St. Luke’s is a Gentile view 
of Him, as it was sure to be from that Evangelist’s con- 
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nexion with St. Paul; and hence the account of the younger 
son’s return to his father’s house and of his welcome there 
(the younger son representing the Gentiles), is found in 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Mark presents Christ to us on the 
side of His Humanity, seeking to show the reality of His 
human nature by sundry rapid and graphic touches, descrip- 
tive of His manner, gesture, precise words, and so forth. 
St. John is the Evangelist of the Divinity of Jesus; dis- 
carding all lower views of Him, he fixes his eagle eye at 
once upon the Sun of His Godhead, and soaring aloft he 
cries, in opening his testimony, “ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” 

Thus, if there be many aspects of Christ, there are 
several inspired minds to contemplate and set forth those 
aspects. 


We may now.apply the principles, which we have thus 
‘gained, to the matter in hand. 

What is pure religion, as it may be exhibited by sinners 
under the influence of Gop’s Grace? It is something real, 
solid, and substantial, presenting several aspects, and not 
to be exhausted by one definition. True religion, like 
Man, has a body and a soul. The Apostle James himself 
tells us so, where, in the chapter succeeding that from 
which the text is taken, he writes: “ As the body without 
the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 
According to this inspired statement, true religion has a 
body or substantial, and a spirit or animating part. The 
body of it is Faith, The spirit of it is Works. And 
because one definition of it may contemplate its body, 
and another may contemplate its spirit, both definitions 
may be equally true, and yet both utterly different, To say 
3 
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that Man is the most beautiful of all creatures ia shape, 
and the most ingeniously constructed, is true. To say 
that this grace and ingenuity is only seen in the animated 
body, in the beaming eye, the expressive mouth, the lithe 
limb, the quick hand, the agile foot, is also quite true. 
One assertion fastens the mind on the outer frame. The 
other fastens it on the vital principle. But both outer 
frame and vital principle go to make up one man. 

The observable point is that, whereas human systems 
of Theology would have infallibly represented Faith as 
the vital operative principle, and Works as the body (a 
representation whose truth under a certain view of the 
subject we need not dispute), the Apostle of Jesus implies 
conversely that Works are the spirit, and Faith the body. 
We need not stumble at this. It is very easily explained. 
In the religion or devotion of a Christian, Faith is the most 
characteristic thing, the first thing which arrests attention. 
Tt is the earliest thing, if I may say so, which the eye 
- catches. Christian Religion is called “ The Faith,” not 
“the Morality,” or “the Worship,” or “the Law,” or “the 
Ritual,” because the prominent feature of it which first 
meets the eye of an observer is its Creed, demanding 
belief. Jews had a Law and a Worship; Pagans had a 
Worship; and Christianity too has its peculiar Law and» 
its peculiar Worship ; but this Law and Worship are not. 
its most prominent and characteristic trait. Similarly, the 
first object which strikes one in contemplating a man is 
his person, the cast of his countenance, the make and pro- 
portion of his limbs, the form of his body. From his 
demeanour, gesture, and voice, we gather our first impres- 
sions of him. The spirit within him, the soul which 
animates his frame, is an after-thought. 

Accept now all the statements of St. Paul and St. 
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James simply, as descriptions from different points of view 
of True Religion. 

Pure Religion, viewed in its body and substantial part, 
is this, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” Do not pare away from this statement, or 
endeavour to cramp it painfully into a sort of wretched 
uniformity with other statements, by saying that Faith in 
fact includes the whole range of Christian Virtues, and 
that, therefore, to say, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
is only another form of saying “Obey the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” No such thing. Faith and Duty (though one 
may involve the other) are wholly different ideas; and 
when an Inspired Writer says Faith, he means Faith, and 
nothing else but Faith. 

Do not deceive yourself in forming an estimate of your 
own religious character. If you have no faith in Christ, 
no affiance of the heart in Him, no belief in the expiatory 
power of His Blood, you lack the substantial part of true 
Religion. Harbour not a thought of this kind, “If I am 
benevolent to my fellow-creatures, and pure in my moral 
conduct, is not that enough, without troubling my head 
about principles and motives, or maintaining any particu- 
lar doctrine?” Emphatically, it is not enough. Wilt 
thou know O vain man, that works without faith are a 
shadowy, unsubstantial thing, a thin impalpable vapour, 
which escapes us when we try to grasp it, an apparent su- 
perficial motive power, but not at all brought to bear upon 
the heart, the conscience, and the springs of the character? 
Flatter not ‘thyself, as thousands of thousands have done 
to their eternal ruin, on the mere possession of benevo- 
lence and integrity. If thou hast no faith in Jesus, thou 
hast not even the outward appearance of true religion, not 
even the show of it to advance at the last great Day. 
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But again. Give to St. James’s statement, no less than 
to St. Paul’s, its full weight. Do not say of it, “ This is 
legal and Jewish, and must be interpreted in conformity 
with more Evangelical statements.” No such thing. St. 
James is contemplating the vitality of Religion, not its 
mere personal appearance. He says, “Rest not content 
with the outward framework. The production of that 
framework will not satisfy the great Judge at the last 
day. He will push His researches beyond that. He will 
inquire whether that framework has shown itself alive, 
whether it has breathed, and moved, and walked, and 
wrought, and given the other symptoms of life.” 

Study this description of pure religion, on the side of its 
vitalizing spirit. It has a positive and a negative aspect. 
Its positive aspect consists in works of love, “ To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction.” Observe that 
the definition is so framed as to embrace all cases of such 
religion, whether found among rich ór poor. Had it run 
thus: “ Pure religion is to feed the hungry, and to clothe 
the naked ;” it would have excluded those whose deep 
poverty is more or less a check upon their liberality. But 
there is no one, however poor in this world’s wealth, who 
may not show the kind feeling, and say the word of sym- 
pathy, involved in a friendly visit. It is the’ manifested 
intention of Love, which is acceptable to God beyond 
thousands of gold and silver; and, let me add, which is 
acceptable to man also; for what suffering man (Godlike 
in this as in many other respects) regards, in any contri- 
bution to his relief, is far more the spirit in which it is 
rendered, than the intrinsic value of the gift. 

But pure religion has its negative aspect also, and this 
is, “To keep himself unspotted from the world.” Observe 
- the completeness of the Word of God; how carefully it 
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guards its definitions, and, brief as they are, omits nothing 
essential in them. There have been and are such charac- 
ters as benevolent worldlings and benevolent. sensualists ; 
men whose sympathy with distress has proceeded from a 
natural sensibility of character, and is in fact (when 
analyzed) only indulgence of a fine natural feeling. They 
are tender-hearted and compassionate by the bent of their 
dispositions, from impulse and not from principle. Such 
benevolence may not for a moment be confounded with 
pure religion. In 7¢ there is an essential element not only 
of love, but also of self-restraint. While it is easily moved 
by the sight of suffering, and eagerly springs to its relief, 
it has none of that moral pliancy which lays it open to the 
seduction of worldly maxims or of fleshly lusts. It keeps 
itself unspotted from the world. It detects instinctively, 
and excludes carefully, the three influences, usually opera- 
tive with Human Society, “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life.” 
But we should be giving a most inadequate exposition 
of our text, did we fail to remark that the love and purity 
„in which it asserts vital religion to consist, were the two 
leading features of our Blessed Lorp’s character. What 
was His coming down from Heaven but a visit to the 
fatherless, to those who had alienated themselves by sin 
from the home of their spirits; and what was the design 
of it but to reveal to them a Heavenly Father, who 
yearned over them while they were yet sinners, to reclaim 
them to the bosom of His Love? What was His whole 
career but a spending and being spent in the cause of the 
destitute and perishing? Did He not enter the haunts of 
suffering humanity on the merciful mission of healing the 
broken-hearted, and relieving that anguish which sin had 
introduced into the world? Did He not soothe the be- 
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‘eaved widow with accents of tenderest compassion, say- 
ing, “Weep not?” Yet intimately as He united Himself 
with His creatures for the sake of working out His pur- 
pose of love, He stood out eminently from every one of 
them in their pollutions and defilements,—one single per- 
fect flower glistening with the purest dew, and breathing 
the sweetest odours, amid thousands of others degenerat- 
ing into rank weeds, distilling poisonous juices, and lading 
the breeze with noxious vapours. It was His own testi- 
mony of Himself, “The prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in Me.” 

We have seen that one great essential feature of vital 
religion, a feature uniformly attaching to it, and in the ab- 
sence of which it lacks an evidence of vitality, is an active 
sympathy with distress. And now we ask you to manifest 
this sympathy in a very practical form. 

We plead with you this morning for the Samaritan 
Free Hospital, in the belief that, among many worthy ob- 
jects of charity in this Metropolis, it has peculiar claims 
upon your Christian liberality. Disease is of itself a gall- 
ing yoke to bear, even with all those’appliances of luxury 
wherewith the sick-beds of the upper classes are surround- 
ed. But poverty—the inability to procure medical aid, 
and much more those little reliefs and comforts, which are 
in some cases so essential to recovery—aggravates the yoke 
a thousandfold. 

Now of all the sick poor, none have claims upon our 
liberality so strong as those who are most helpless and de- 
pendent among them,—those of whom our text makes 
special mention,—women and children., It appears that 
about eleven years ago, only two very small Institutions ex- 
isted in the whole of London for the relief of the disorders 
to which these classes are exposed. This fact, discredita- 
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ble to our Metropolis, arrested the attention of a few be- 
nevolent persons, and they determined to do what in them 
lay to fill up this gap in the charitable Institutions of their 
country. At the outset, a single room in the back streets 
of Marylebone was rented for a very small sum, and be- 
came the nucleus of the present Institution. In this room 
all patients, who chose to apply for it, received gratuitously 
advice and medicines. The cases treated in the first year 
did not fall far short of 4000; and those who had origin- 
ated the scheme, soon found themselves driven by the 
pressure of applications, to enlarge the borders of their en- 
terprise. In 1851, the late house in Orchard Street was 
taken, and the Institution developed itself from a mere 
Dispensary into a regular Hospital, where not only were 
medicines administered, but a few beds also were provided 
for the reception of patients: Within the last month it 
has undergone a new development. A far more suitable 
and commodious house, where twelve additional in-patients 
can be accommodated, has been obtained by the Commit- 
tee. As to the exceeding desirableness -of increased in- 
door accommodation, it should be observed that the aver- 
age time required to cure sufferers under these disorders 
is five times longer when attending as out-patients, than 
when admitted into the wards of an Hospital; so greatly 
is the cure facilitated by the rest and freedom from dis- 
traction, which in-door accommodation secures. 

Tt should be added, that we have the best possible guar- 
antee for the administration of the funds of the Hospital 
in the constant supervision of the Committee of Ladies, 
which meets twice a week to consider the applications for 
relief, and to distribute various stores of food, firing, and 
clothing. In the course of last year, upwards of 8000 
patients were relieved, and since the first admission of in- 
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patients, there have been but three deaths among the in- 
mates. The present appeal is made, not only to meet the 
current expenses of the establishment, but also the extra- 
ordinary outlay incidental to its removal into a larger house, 
and to the effecting a very important sanitary arrangement 
in that house, by which the out-patient department will be 
entirely separated from the wards. We feel that the Hos- 
pital has arrived at a critical point of its history; and that 
if the opulent will now come forward to set it firmly on 
its feet in its new premises, there’is every prospect of its 
becoming one of the most important and most thriving of 
those Charitable Institutions which are the ornament of 
the Metropolis. 

Those of you who profess the principles of Christian- 
ity, “the pure religion and undefiled,” be not wanting to 
the occasion. If the pursuits of some of us do not allow 
of our visiting the haunts of distress in our own persons, 
we may at least contribute to the great work of relief our 
utmost of sympathy, of prayer, and of almsgiving. Re- 
member that in the relief of distress in some or other of 
its forms stands to a great extent the vitality of your re- 
ligion. Let no man profess to be a Christian, who has not 
this mark upon him, For if any man have not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His. And the spirit of Christ is 
not to sit apart from suffering in selfish isolation, but to 
come down to it with tender sympathy and timely succour. 
This is what the Infinite Love did for us all, and unless a 
similar character be formed in us, we shall not be among 
those whom at the last day He will recognize and set upon 
His right hand. 

“Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? 
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“My little children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue ; but in deed and in truth. And hereby we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 


Him.” 


SERMON TY. ` 


GOD KEEPING AND BREAKING SILENCE. 


Preached on the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany, at one of the 
Special Sunday Evening Services in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


“ These things hast thou done, and X Kept silence,” 
“ Our Gov shall come, and shall not Keep silence,”’—Ps. 1. 21, 3. 


To-pay is the Sixth Sunday after the Epiphany. The 
word Epiphany means manifestation; and the season of 
the Epiphany is so called, because during this season we 
call to mind the different manifestations of our Saviour 
Christ. The wise men of the East had a glimpse of 
Christ allowed to them when He was a little infant; this 
was His first manifestation. Another glimpse was given 
of Him to the doctors in the temple, when He was a child 
of twelve years old. They saw that there was more than 
human wisdom in Him; for “ all that heard him were as- 
tonished at His understanding and answers.” After that 
a long period elapsed during which He lived under the 
roof of His supposed father, Joseph, and made no noise in 
the world. But when He had reached thirty years of age, 
and had begun His ministry, His divine power and glory 
dawned upon the minds of men faster and more brightly. 
He turned water into wine, He cleansed the lepers, He 
healed palsied people, He calmed the raging sea and the 
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blustering wind, He cast out devils, and thus manifested 
Himself to be the Son of God with power—as you read in 
the Gospels for the Second, Third, and Fourth Sundays 
after the Epiphany. But after He had ended His work, 
and had been taken up into Heaven, He was to be for a 
very long while absent from the earth, leaving His Church 
behind Him. And in the Church the glimpses which 
men were to have of Him, would be cloudy glimpses—by 
no means so bright as those which they had of His own 
Person, when He dwelt amongst us. For bad men are 
mixed up with good men in the Church (as tares grow 
alongside of wheat in the harvest-field) ; and good men, 
too, are not entirely good, but in some part bad; and 
whatever is bad clouds the light of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which shines in His Church. This was what we 
were to think of last Sunday, when the parable of the tares 
and the wheat was read as the Gospel for the day. And 
what we are to think about to-day is, that Christ will at 
some future time be manifested to the world so brightly, 
andin such a convincing manner, that the hardened sin- 
ner shall be no longer able to hold out in his sin, nor the 
scoffing unbeliever in his unbelief, but both shall lay their 
hand upon their mouth, and be utterly confounded ; and 
the true believer will not have to believe any more, for he 
will see his Lord with his bodily eyes, and there will be no 
further room for doubt.. This last and convincing manifes- 
tation of Christ we read of in this day’s Gospel: “Then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in Heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of Heaven, with 
power and great glory.” 

Now I have chosen for our text a passage of the 
Psalms, which leads our thoughts to this last manifestation 
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of Christ ; for it says that “our God shall come, and shall 
not keep silence.” Here it is implied that our God (who 
is Christ) does keep silence at present. And this is clearly 
expressed in a later verse of the same Psalm, where, after 
mentioning the wickedness which daily goes on under, His 
eyes, God says to the sinner, “ These things hast thou 
done, and I kept silence.” 

Now we shall speak a word to you this evening, first, on 
God’s keeping silence, as He is doing at present, and sec- 
ondly, on His breaking silence, as He will do hereafter. 
But before we begin, lift up your hearts to God, asking 
Him for Christ’s sake to bless to us what shall be said. 

I. Gov’s KEEPING SILENCE. “These things hast thou 
done, and I” (for so it runs in the Prayer-book version) 
“held My tongue.” Now, as we have already said, our 
God is Jesus Christ. And, therefore, if we judge of what 
He will do by what He has done, this silence was to be ex- 
pected from Him. It is all of a piece with His conduct 
while upon earth. After the divine intelligence which our 
Lord showed when He was twelve years of age, we read 
nothing more about Him until He was thirty. From 
twelve to thirty are eighteen years. During all those years, 
while He was upon earth, He “kept silence.” People 
passed Him in the streets daily, but never pointed Him 
out to one another, or paid Him any attention, as they af- 
terwards did when He began to work miracles. Many 
things must have gone on around Him which pained Him, 
and stirred within Him His zeal for His Father’s honour; 
but the time was not as yet come for Him to take notice 
of them. He must have known well who He was; He 
must have been conscious that He had miraculous power, 
and that His bidding could at any moment call around 
Him twelve legions of angels; He must have been aware 
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that He could crush every one who stood in His path, and 
carry His will by sheer force if He pleased. If mere men 
were conscious of possessing such power, they would prob- 
ably be in a hurry to show it, and to flash the glory of it 
in the eyes of mankind. But not soour Lord. He 
was very slow in showing Himself to the world. The age 
of twenty-one passed, when among ourselves we reckon 
that a man is full grown, and yet He lived still under His 
mother’s roof, busying Himself in the trade of a carpenter, 
and neither interfering with the course of nature by work- 
ing miracles, nor, as it appears, with the sin of those around 
Him by rebuking it. 

Now I say that, after this, we can hardly be surprised 
that since His ascension into Heaven, He has so long kept 


silence. This is no proof that He is not watching what ` 


goes on, and preparing Himself for the last great display 
of His power, just as His long delay of thirty years, be- 
fore He wrought any miracle, was no proof that He was 
not keeping an open eye on the wickedness of the Jews, 
and preparing Himself by secret communion with His 
` Father for His great stress of work and trial. He waited 


(while on earth) a long time before He did any thing to , 


convince people that He was the Son of God. He waits 
in Heaven a long time before He shows Himself in glory, 
and confounds the unbelief and sin of man. 
But let us consider more closely what God’s ‘keeping 
-silence means. It means, first, that He seems to take no 
notice of the wickedness of men. Only think how much 
wickedness in different shapes is going on in the world 
under the very eye of God. How much cruelty is there, 
how much profaneness, how much bloodshed, how much 
lust! In some parts of the earth, the strong tread the 
weak under foot, and make them their prey, just as the 


- 
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larger insects, which you see in a magnified drop of water, 
prey upon the smaller. This is not the case, thank God, 
among ourselves; but we have sin enough in other forms. 
This great city of London—how full it is of sin, on which 
every day God looks down in silence! What blasphemies 
‘and what oaths are heard in our streets, and go up hour by 
hour to the ear.of God, and yet He does not, for the pres- 
ent, move His hand against the blasphemers! How are 
the poor beasts of burden savagely beaten, scantily fed, 
and made sometimes to sink under their loads! How 
many houses—nay, how many large establishments—are 
kept professedly for the purpose of gaming, and all sorts of 
lewdness and wickedness! How many dens of thieves are 
there—haunts, in which there is not a single man or woman, 
whom the law of the land might not lay hold of! How 
many persons daily bring themselves, by drunkenness and 
other shameful vices, to a level lower than that of the beasts 
that perish! How are the poor ground down by their em- 
ployers, as if those employers had a property in their flesh 
and sinews; nay, in their very life! How is the utmost 
amount of work squeezed out of them, and the least 
amount of pay given them in return! How are they made 
to drudge and toil on day and night, without the least re- 
gard to the health of their bodies, their minds, their souls! 
How are God’s Sabbaths broken continually, the Sunday 
being spent by many thousands among us, at best in per- 
fect idleness, and at worst in a state of sottishness and stu- 
pidity! “Shall not I visit for these things? saith the 
Lord.” And yet He holds His hand for- the present, and 
merely stands by looking on. ‘Truly saith the Psalmist in 
another Psalm, “God is a righteous Judge, strong and pa- 
tient, and God is provoked every day.” He is strong, and 
therefore He can punish ; righteous, and therefore He will 
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punish ; but blessed be His Name, He is patient also; so 
patient that though He is provoked before His face every 
day, He still waits, and waits, and never executes judgment 
speedily upon an evil work. These things we have done, 
and are “doing; but He holds His tongue,” 

God’s keeping silence means also that inspired men are 
no longer upon the earth to lift up their voice against the 
sins of mankind. Such men lived eighteen hundred years 
ago; and lest what they said while they lived should be 
lost, they wrote it in a book: which is called the Bible. 
They tell us in that Book, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is God, will come back to the Earth, and that when He 
comes, He will no longer keep silence. But it is an easy 
thing for a man to put his Bible on the shelf, and never to 
look at it, and so never to receive the warning of the 
Lord’s coming to judgment, which these holy men gave 
us. And the men . themselves cannot speak except 
through the Bible; for they are dead long ago. They 
dropped into their graves at the appointed time, like the 
rest of us, and nothing has been seen or heard of them 
since. They are at rest with their Lord and Master in the 
realm of departed spirits, and they give no sign. And, 
meanwhile, the world, though the best part of it is called 
Christian, goes on with those practices against which they 
lifted up their voice, and some of which are so vile, that 
one might almost think the holy prophets and apostles 
would start from their graves to reprove them. But no 
such thing. The wickedness against which they protested 
still continues and is suffered. And, as for them, they 
have entered into peace; “they rest in their graves, each 
one walking in his uprightness.” : 

Another meaning of God’s keeping silence is, that He 
does not nowadays interfere with the order of nature. He 
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_ lets things také their course, in heaven and earth. The sea- 
sons are never interrupted. “Seedtime and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter, day and night, do not 
cease.” Every year we see the joyous burst of spring, 
and the full rich bloom of summer, as the time comes 
round for it. Every year, in due season, the trees shed 
their sere and yellow leaves, and the frost incrusts the 
little twigs and branches with its beautiful lace-like filigree. 
There is always so much daylight, and no more, at a par- 
ticular period of the year; the moon always goes through 
her quarters without fail; and the same stars mount above 
the horizon in the same months. People fall sick, and if 
the sickness is fatal, they die sooner or later, and are never 
snatched from the power of the grave. This was not so in 
the olden time, of which the Bible tells us. We read_of 
miracles, that is, of changes of the order of nature, both in 
the New Testament and in the Old. But miracles are 
only for a season; and it is not in reason that they should 
be otherwise. When God had some new tidings to tell to 
the world, which they could not have found out by their 
own sense and wit, He gave to the men whom He sent 
with the message, the power of working miracles. The 
miracles were a sort of bell which they rung in the ears of 
their generation, that people might listen to what they, had 
to say, and believe that it came from Heaven. Thus, 
when God sent Moses upon an errand to the Israelites, in 
order that the Israelites might attend to what he said, God 
gave him the power of working all manner of wonders. 
Moses brought upon Egypt the ten plagues; he divided 
the Red Sea; he brought down bread from Heaven to 
feed the people in the wilderness, and struck the stony 
rock, so that the waters flowed out to quench their thirst. 
But you do not read of miracles in the days of David and 
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Solomon, because God had then nothing new to tell the 
| people; His law had been written by Moses, and all that 
they had to do was to guide themselves by that law. 
Tn like manner, when God, after sending in vain merely 
human messengers, at length sent His only Son into the 
world, with the new covenant of forgiveness, by which we 
were to be saved, and the new law, by which we were to 
be governed; there was a great bursting forth of miracles 
from our Lord Himself, in such numbers, that St. John 
says, that if every one of the things which Jesus did were 
written, he supposes that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. And the 
power of working miracles He gave to His Apostles after 
Him, whom He commissioned to preach the new tidings 
of salvation. This was the way in which God called atten- 
tion to those tidings, and announced to mankind that- 
they really came from Himself. But now that we have 
these tidings in the writings of the Apostles and Evangel- 
ists; pow that all we have to do is to be guided by the 
New Testament, God having nothing fresh to tell us, mira- 
cles are no longer vouchsafed. God was spoken, and now 
He is giving mankind a trial, to see whether they will 
heed what He says. “ All things continue as they were ;” 
and an infidel may deny God if he pleases, and a bad man 
_ may defy God if he pleases. No lightning falls from 
Heaven to blast him who denies, or him who defies. 
| Modern Christian cities, considering how much light and 
| i knowledge they have, are quite as bad as ancient heathen 
ones were; yet God does not rain upon them fire and 
brimstone from Heaven, as He did upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah. “These things hast thou done, and I held My 

| tongue.” 
But let me say, in closing this part of the subject, that 
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since we know God to be grievously displeased with sin, 
there is something awful in His keeping silence, while it is 
committed under His eye. If a child comes home con- 
scious of having offended a parent, andthe parent says 
nothing all that night, but merely looks very grave, the 
child is more frightened than he would be by a sharp 
rebuke, or severe punishment; for if such rebuke or punish- 
ment were inflicted, he would, at least, know the worst ; 
but when the parent is silent, he knows not what may be 
hanging over him. So, when we remember how many 
things plainly offensive to God are going on all around us, 
it is a terrible thought that He is still silent. We fear that 
He is but getting ready to take vengeance on those who 
defy Him. And so that passage, which we have quoted 
from the Psalms, carries on the train of thought in what 
follows: “God is a righteous judge, strong and patient ; 
and God is provoked every day. Jf a man will not turn, 
He will whet His sword: He hath bent His bow, and made 
it ready.” 

In countries where earthquakes happen, a dead silence 
always goes before the earthquake. Nature seems hushed 
into an awful stillness, as if she were holding her breath at 
the thought of the coming disaster. The air hangs heavily; 
not a breath fans the leaves; the birds make no music; 
there is no hum of insects; there is no ripple of streams ; 
and this while whole houses, and even cities sometimes, 
are hanging on the brink of ruin. So it is with God’s 
silence,—it will be followed, when it seems deepest, by the 
earthquake of His judgments. And so the holy Apostle 
writes to the Thessalonians: “ When.they shall say, Peace 
and safety” (from the fact of God’s being so still, and so 
dumb), “then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as 
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I See 2 a woman with child, and they shall not 
| escape.” i 

II. And thus we come to the second part of our sub- 
ject, Gon’s BREAKING SILENCE. “Our God shall come, 
and shall not keep silence.” 

We have seen that there was a great blaze of miracles, 
when the Jewish dispensation (as it is called) was first set 
up, when Israel was called out of Egypt, and settled in the 
Holy Land. - After they were fairly settled, God, for a long 
time, kept silence. And the silence waxed deeper and 
deeper, when the people were restored to their own land 
after the Babylonish captivity. On a rough calculation, 
there are about four hundred years between the close of 
the Old Testament and the first event which is mentioned 
in the New. During all these long years there was no true 
prophet to speak to the people in God’s name: nor was 
there that means of consulting God, and finding out His 
will through the breastplate of the high priest, which had 
existed under the first temple. Some of the last words of 
the Old Testament almost imply that God should be silent 
during those four hundred years; for in the last chapter of 
‘Malachi we read thus: “Remember ye the law of Moses 
My servant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb, for 
all Israel, with the statutes and the judgments,”’—as much 
as to say, “That law is to be your only guide during the 
four hundred years now beginning, when I shall no Ka 

nd prophets among you, nor declare My will in any extra- 
ainar manner.” But now pass on to quite the end of 
he Jewish RE when that religion is about to be 
‘broken up and put an end to for ever. You then find God 
breaking His silence, and speaking very loudly. When 
lour Lord gave up the ghost, thereby offering the one 
{Sacrifice for sin, which did away with all the temple 
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sacrifices, you read of a great miracle in the temple. 
“ Behold,” says St. Matthew, “the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain, from the top to the bottom; and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent ; and the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept, arose, and came 
out of the graves after His resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many.” It was no human . 
hand that rent the veil of the temple, for human hands 
would have rent it from the bottom to the top; but it was 
God’s hand, who was now coming forth from His silence, 
and beginning to speak once more at the close, as He had 
spoken at the beginning, of the dispensation. But perhaps 
we may say that the Jewish dispensation did not finally 
come to an end until the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. Now this destruction was attended with many 
strange signs and wonders, of which indeed the Bible gives 
us no account, but which are handed down to us by 
history. Josephus the historian, himself a Jew, tells us 
that there were at that time “many evident signs, which 
plainly foretold the future desolation of the Jewish people,” 
particularly that “there was a star resembling a sword, 
which stood over the city, and a comet that continued a 
whole year.” “That the eastern gate of the inner court 
of the temple, which was of brass, and vastly heavy, and 
had been with difficulty shut by twenty men, and rested 
upon a.basis bound with iron, and had bolts fastened very 
deep into the firm floor, was seen to be opened of his own 
accord, about the sixth hour of the night ;” moreover, that 
“at the feast of Pentecost, as the chief priests were going 
by night into the inner court, as their custom was, to pers 
form their sacred ministrations, in the first place, they felt. 
a quaking, and heard a noise, and afterthat they heard a 
sound as of a great multitude, saying, Let us remove 
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hence.” Thus God spoke out of His wrath to the Jewish 
“people by signs and wonders, when He came to judge them 
and to destroy their temple. 
Now, in the same way that God dealt with the Jewish 
Church, He will deal with the Christian Church. We 
have seen that when our Lord came to found the Christian 
Church, and sent His Apostles into all the world with the 
glad tidings of salvation, there was a bright blaze of mira- 
cles. We have also seen that that bright blaze of miracles 
ga quenched when the Apostles died, and that ever since 
that time God has been keeping silence. And the silence 
is waxing more and more deep, so as to give great occasion 
to unbelief to cry out against God. Proud men, finding 
out by the exercise of their reason more and more of the 
laws by which God governs the world, pretend to doubt 
whether there ever was a miracle, and whether the 
things which seemed so might not have been explained by 
natural causes. “Every thing goes according to rule,” 
they say, “and God never interferes.” 

Now, one day, when these men are crying “ Peace and 
safety,” God will confound them by breaking silence. 
When our Lord comes the second time to earth, a far 
brightér blaze of miracles will shine around Him than that 
which ushered in His first appearance. The whole frame 
of nature will be rent in twain, as the veil of the temple 
formerly was, and we shall get a glimpse through the 
‘great cleft into the world of spirits; we shall see those 
‘things which here we have been called upon to believe 
without seeing,—an innumerable company of angels, and 
a great white throne prepared for judgment, and Him who 
‘sitteth thereon. 

And there shall be, too, a quickening of the bodies of 
the saints which sleep, as there was when the veil of the 
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temple was rent in twain. “For the Lord Himself shall - 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God” (oh! what a 
breaking of the long silence which God has hitherto main- 
tained): “and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” Or, as 
the same Apostle says in another place, “ The dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” “The 
heavens,” we are told, “shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the earth 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be burned up.”- 
The present system of things shall be all broken up, and 
exchanged for another and better system, as we read inthe 
Gospel of this day, which describes the last Epiphany of 
our Lord—His Epiphany in glory—“The sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken. And then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven” (His cross, perhaps, in appearance 
like the sword-shaped star which hung over the doomed - 
city of Jerusalem); “and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” They 
shall see the Son of Man! Ay, this shall be the sight of 
sights which we shall catch a glimpse of through the rent 
veil of nature. This will be the one spectacle which will 
shut out every other, and take up the whole of our 
thoughts. “Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty,’—the Lord Jesus, no longer in garments of hu- 
miliation, in the prison-raiment of a natural body, but 
bright as He was at His transfiguration ; bright in all the 
beauty of the Resurrection, “the first-begotten of the 
dead, and the Prince of the kings of the earth.” Search 
your hearts, my brethren, as to whether you are among 
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those who, when the Lord is thus manifested, will love His 
appearing? Is there no cherished sin, no darling lust, 
which you would dread above all things to have dragged 
into the light of His countenance, and laid naked and open 
under His eye? But granted that there is none; yet it 
does not follow that you would “love His appearing.” 
There may be in you no distinct practice or habit which 
His Word condemns; but how is it as regards the frame 
of your mind? Would you be thoroughly contented to 
live always on the earth, if you could be free from all 
great disasters of health or fortune? Is earth your happy 
home, in which you find all that you can want or wish 
for? or, on the other hand, do. you “desire a better 
country,” like the patriarchs of old? Worldliness is as 
contrary to the mind of Jesus Christ as wickedness. If 
not wicked, are you worldly? TS, 

Are your acts of devotion forms, or realities? In 
prayer, in reading the Word of God, in Holy Communion, 


_do you pierce through the veil of nature and of the senses, 


into the unseen world, and feel, and delight to feel, the 
nearness of Christ? Are you purifying yourself from all 
defilements of the higher as well as of the/lower nature,— 
ridding yourself, with the help of God’s Spirit, of pride, of 
envy, of ambition, of inordinate delight in any thing save 
communion with God, as well as of sensuality, and the in- 
fluence of low animal desires? “Every man,” says St. 
John, “that hath this hope in him’—the hope, namely, 


| of seeing Christ as He is—“purifieth himself, even as He 


is pure.” I pray you, put not away this question till you 
have given it a full and honest answer, “ With what eyes 


_ should I look upon the Lord Jesus, if He were manifested 


to me in glory to-night ?” 


But perhaps some of my hearers think that we of this 
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generation shall not live to see the last manifestation of the 
Son of God. It may be so, indeed, that we shall not be 
alive at the time of it; but how does that make the case — 
“different, seeing that we must at all events be raised from 
the dead to witness it? And there is another thought 
bearing on this same subject, which, in conclusion, I ear- 
nestly commend to your notice. It is this. Every man 
is a little world in himself; and every Christian man is a 
little Jerusalem in himself, or, if you please, alittle Church 
in himself. As God deals with the world, manifesting 
Himself in creating it, and then again manifesting Him- 
self to break it up, but hiding Himself in the interval,— 
as God dealt with the Jews, showing Himself by miracle 
when He first called them to be His peoplé, and again 
when He cast them off,—as Christ deals with the Church, 
displaying mighty signs and wonders when He set it up, 
and being about to display the like again, when He comes 
to judge it,—even so the Lord deals with each single man 
and woman whom He has made a member of His family 
by baptism. In the conscience of the child, while the 
heart is yet tender, He speaks pretty loudly. Which of 
us must not acknowledge that Christ has thus in former 
days spoken to him? Did you never harbour strange 
thoughts in childhood, which looked like glimpses into 
eternity? Was there not then, abiding in your mind, a 
sense of the awfulness of sin which, now that you have be- 
come so familiar with sin, is quite gone? Was there not 
in that mind of yours a seriousness and a tenderness about 
death, which, now that you have seen so much of death, 
has quite forsaken you? Did not the words of Scripture 
and warnings of Providence then strike your conscience 
with a force and a freshness which now, alas! they have 
entirely lost by being often repeated? Were you not ea- 
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sily brought to shed tears for faults, which now that the 
heart is hardened, you cannot shed even for crimes? Well, 


this was Christ speaking to you by His ‘Holy Spirit in the 


prime of life, touching the heart, and making it burn 
within you, just as He makes the sky flush and glow with 
the streak of early dawn. But those old things have 
passed away, and live only in memory. You have gone 
on your course, walking in the ways of your heart, and in 
the sight of your eyes, and He has not spoken to you in 
that strong, rousing, stirring way, you cannot say for how 
long. “These things hast thou done, and He has held 
His tongue.” Your heart is seared now;. and it appears 
as if God never speaks. If He sends judgments upon you, 
you explain them by natural causes. If He speaks to you 
in His preached Word, you set it down to something in 
the preacher; the edge of every appeal seems to be turned, 
before it reaches your conscience. But, oh, be warned 
that as it will be with the world, as it will be with the 
Church, as it was with Jerusalem, so will it be with your 
heart. +Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence.” 
He shall come, when death comes, or rather, He shall come 
in and by death. The sky crimsons and flushes at sun- 
down no less than at sunrise, and the human heart shall 
glow at the end of a man’s career, as it once did in the 
old forgotten days at the beginning. When the frame- 


| work of this tabernacle is being unpinned, then shall signs 


and wonders be shown to the trembling soul. The veil of 


|| the flesh being rent from the top to the bottom, it shall 
then catch its first awful glimpse into the world of spirits. 


Truths which have here fallen on the ear as phrases,—the 


[ existence of angels, the dwelling with God of the spirits 
of the just made perfect, and above all the intercession of 
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our Lord in Heaven; and His watchful care over His 
Church, will then be seen to be realities. 

And there shall be a resurrection, I trow, within the 
“man—a resurrection of the understanding, when beginning 
to be freed from the burden of the flesh, it apprehends like 
lightning the things of God,—a resurrection of the will 
in fear, in agitation, in anxious inquiry, in alarm—“ What 
must I do to be saved?”—a resurrection of the memory 
of evil deeds, long since trodden down below the sod of 
the mind, and giving us hitherto no disturbance, but now 
starting up as if from the dead, and haunting spectre-like 
the whole country of soul. The voice of Christ may be 
suppressed at present, and drowned in the world’s turmoils, 
but willing or unwilling, we must then give heed to it. 
“He will not keep silence.” Then, brethren, acquaint 
yourselves now with Him, and be at peace. Listen for the 
accents of His voice in the pages of His Word, in the 
dealings of His Providence, in the depths of your own 
conscience. Follow where it leads, through “evil report 
and good report.” Provide the oil of vital personal relig- 
ion in the vessel of the heart. And when the midnight 
ery, “ Behold, the Bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
Him,” breaks the silence of the night, your heart shall 
leap and bound to hear His call, and those words, descrip- 
tive of the sentiments of a holy man of old, when he 
marked the signs of the first advent, shall be fulfilled in 
you: “The friend of the Bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly because of the Bridegroom’s 
voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 


See 


SERMON V. 


THE KINGDOM THAT COMES NOT WITH OBSERVATION. 


Preached in aid of the Building Fund of a New Church, for which 
an Endoument had been provided. 


“The kingdom of Gov cometh not with observation: neither shall 
they sav, Zo bere! ov, lo there! for, behold, the Kingdom of 
Gov is within pou.’ ’—Lure xvii. 20, 21. 


Is his other work, the Acts of the Apostles, St. Luke 
beautifully illustrates these words of Our Lorp. 

The Book of the Acts gives us the history of the early 
Christian Church for about two-and-thirty years after the 
death of Curist. It may well surprise a thoughtful reader 
of this book to remark how little progress Christianity 
seems to have made at the end of that period, so far as the 
outward life of man was concerned. Nothing amounting 
to a great social change is here recorded. The Church had 


not put down heathen sacrifice, nor demolished a single 


idol temple. We are told, indeed, that in Asia the new 
religion had so far undermined the system of idolatry, as 
materially to affect the interests of trade in connexion with 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus; but an overwhelming 
majority is still found to give their suffrage, with violence 
and uproar, in favour of the established worship of the 
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Ephesians; and the temple itself stood in undiminished 
splendour, the great rallying-point and focus of heathenism, 
until it was plundered by the Goths, at least two hundred 
years after the idolatry connected with it had received so 
rude a shock from St. Paul’s preaching. Nor had the doc- 
trine which was from above displaced, although it had 
come into collision with, any heathen school of philosophy. 
Stoics and Epicureans still carried on their disputations, 
with unabated interest, in the market-place of Athens, after 
and notwithstanding St. Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus; 
nor does that sermon seem to have left behind it any deep’: 
impression upon the mind of what was at that time the 
University of the civilized world. The religion of liberty 
and peace had as yet taken no steps whatever to put down 
slavery and war. Those two great social curses are still 
rampant, when the inspired history ceases. Their hour 
was not yet. come, and Christianity did not explicitly or 
directly interfere with them. Paul- exhorts Philemon to 
receive back his runaway slave, “ not now as a servant, but 
as a brother beloved;” but says not a word about eman- 
cipating him. Peter exhorts and-baptizes Cornelius, but 
does not recommend him to break off his connexion with 
the Italian band. And there is one more very notable 
circumstance, showing how slight were the ‘visible and 
ostensible results produced by Christianity during that 
period on the surface of society. From first to last there 
is no mention of a Church in the Acts of the Apostles— 
that is, of a building expressly designed for and appropri- 
ated to the worship of Christians; nor, if we except one 
passage in which this application of the word is, to say the 
least, very questionable, has the New Testament any term 
to express such a building. We find the Apostles, at the 
outset of the narrative, assembling in an upper room (the 
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upper room of an ancient house extending over the whole 
‘area, and therefore affording more accommdation than the 
ground floor, which was divided into several compart- 
ments). Again, it was in an upper room at Troas that the 
disciples came together on the first day of .the week to 
break the Eucharistic bread; it was the house of Justus at 
Corinth, the school of Tyrannus at Ephesus, and finally his 
own hired house at Rome, which served St. Paul as a 
Church—a place where he might “ expound and testify the 
kingdom of God,” and doubtless also celebrate the Holy 
Communion. 

This, of itself,» is sufficient proof that Christianity, 

though it was vigorously working its way upwards, had 
not yet peeped above the surface of society. Scarcely yet 
did men’s public and social life show any traces of it. 
The Gospel had as yet no local habitation; in looking 
down upon the crowded dwellings of the great cities of the 
Empire, you would not as yet have seen a spire. Nay, 
_ nearly three centuries elapsed after the period described in 
the Acts of the Apostles, before buildings gave any note 
of the great moral revolution which had taken place in the 
minds of men-; before the Basilica was diverted from its 
original purpose as a Court of Justice to the great end of 
Christian worship, and in the semicircular recess where 
the Pretor and his assessors had sat. to lay down the law 
of the Empire, now the Bishop and his attendant Presby- 
ters were installed around the Holy table, to expound the 
higher law of the kingdom of Heaven. 

But yet, though the visible impression made by Chris- 
tianity upon human life and manners was thus slight dur- 
ing the period referred to, we may be quite sure that the 
- Gospel was then fermenting ‘with peculiar power in the 
hearts and minds of men. If the kingdom of God did not 
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come with observation, this was no proof at all that it was 
not within men—that it was not in the very centre of their 
inner life. If the powers that be, and the wise men after 
the flesh, at first thought it beneath their notice ; if Trajan 
and Pliny regarded Christians merely in the light of an ob- 
stinate and eccentric set of fanatics; this was no proof that 
a great social revolution was not preparing in the lower 
. strata of society, and eating away, like subterraneous vol- 
canic fire, the crust upon which existing institutions stood. 
The mustard-seed had been cast into the earth, and it was 
swelling and bursting beneath the soil, The leaven had 
been thrown into human nature; and its influences, 
though noiseless and unseen, were subtilly and extensively 
diffusing themselves through the whole lump. Probably 
there has never been a period of the world’s history com- 
parable to that period for the stirring and shaking 
of the human mind. As for any faith in the various 
forms of heathen religion, such as no doubt did find place 
in the earlier stages of society, that was now almost en- 
tirely effete in the civilized portions of the Empire. A 
hollow scepticism had supplanted all faith in the minds of 
thinking men,—had sapped the foundations of moral 
earnestness, and had induced in the best of them a life of 
refined luxury and elegant indolence. Philosophies had 
seen their best days, and had left on the minds of those 
who once took up with them a painful blank as to the 
question, “ What is truth?” when suddenly the fire of 
Pentecost fell from Heaven, to relume the human spirit, in 
which the divine spark had so nearly died out;—and the 
sacred enthusiasts, on whose heads it sat in tongues of 
flame, went forth with new-kindled zeal to speak in the 
tongues of all the world the wonderful works of God. Tt 
was a preaching “ mighty through God to the pulling down ` 
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of strongholds,” that preaching “with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.” Yet mark what, according to 
the Apostle Paul’s own account of the effects, was the 
point first assaulted by the artillery of Heaven. It was 
not institutions, but imaginations; not man’s outer life, 
but his inner life; — “Casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself above the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” The world had seen four great em- 
pires established by physical force, the stronger crushing 
the weaker into submission to its will. In this case the 
social life of the conquered was one of the first things 
which gave indications of the conquest: the manners, in- 
stitutions, jurisprudence, civilization, even language of the 
conquerors, were thrust upon the subjugated race. In our 
own country, Roman camps, Roman roads, and relics of 
Roman baths, still give evidence that Roman civilization 
was once dominant in the island. We know, however, 
that it was simply outward force which produced these 
still visible effects; for when Rome found it was a long 
arm which must reach Britain, and grew weary of putting it 
forth so often, the native population joyfully shook off the 
yoke. Christianity proceeded by another and an opposite 
course to human empire. It was destined, indeed, to 
cover the earth with its institutions, and with visible me- 
morials of its Founder. In every panorama of the cities 
of the civilized world, the homes of Christianity (or, in 
other words, the Churches) were to be the prominent 
buildings.: The Ministers of Christianity were in the 
middle ages to be the depositaries of learning, the educa- 


tors of the race. The peculiar honor put upon women by 


the Founder of Christianity was to lead to a wholly differ- 
ent estimate of the female sex, which in due time should 
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embody itself in the system of Chivalry. His tender 
regard for the poor and the sick was at length to take 
visible shape in the hospitals and similar charitable institu- 
tions, the possession of which forms so singular a preroga- 
tive of Christian over heathen cities. Christianity was to 
inaugurate and bless the Sovereigns of the civilized world, 
whether despotic or constitutional—an acknowledgment 
this, as a nation’s gutavard life may be said to be bound up 
in its government, that this outward life should in all its 
departments be subjugated to the Gospel. These results, 
and many more of a similar kind, were to unfold themselves 
out of Christianity in the course of ages. But Christianity 
did not begin at this end of human life. It did not even 
strive, except by the inculcation of principles, to compass 
any of these ends. Its Blessed Founder did not strive or 
cry, neither was His voice heard in the streets. It was 
a striking feature of His character, that He withdrew 
Himself from observation, when hearts were bursting with 
gratitude for His beneficence, and with enthusiasm to hail 
Him king. And His religion was to win its way noise- 
lessly, like Himself. Because its blows against existing 
institutions were so indirect, because they were aimed so 
completely at the inward spirit of man, the great men and 
the wise men after the flesh completely overlooked them, 
and dreamt not how they were undermining the whole 
social fabric of heathenism. The scanty notices of Chris- 
tianity by authors contemporary with its rise have been 
thoughtlessly made a ground of objection against it by 
sceptics. The believer will rather see in this fact a confir- 
mation of the Lorp’s profound word. The kingdom . 
of God was not to come, and it did not come, with obser- 
vation, ; 

Now, in what has been said surely there is a great les- 
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son for our guidance whenever we attempt to spread 
Christianity either at home or abroad. We cannot hope 
to extend it successfully, unless we proceed in the same 
method which was observed in planting it. It began by 
seizing strongly upon the soul of man, and passed on, after 
it had done its work there, by a natural expansion, not by 
a forcible imposition, into his outward life. But how 
many are there who are for inverting this order of things, 
—who begin by assaulting the outward in order that they 
may carry the inward! How many, for example, who en- 
ter upon a crusade against certain worldly amusements, 
the sinfulness of which, in themselves, is at least question- 
able, or who advocate severe restrictions upon ordinary 
pursuits on the Christian Sabbath, as if such outward 
restraints could, in themselves, make men spiritually- 
minded, or secure the hallowing of the sacred day of rest. 
Let such persons alter their course of proceeding. Let 
them begin by attacking the sentiments and convictions 
of the human soul. A man, in whose soul the earnestness 
created by the thought of Death and Judgment has found 
place, can never be frivolous in his recreations; question- 
able amusements, if they once had a hold upon hin, will 
drop off, when that new life circulates and stirs within 
him, as the snake casts its old slough in the spring. And 
a man who has really tasted the peace and pleasantness of 
communion with God, would sooner deprive himself of 
natural repose than desecrate holy seasons. Plant, by 
God’s grace, the faith and love of Christ in any man’s soul, 
and you have then a perfect security for the innocence of 


his recreations, and for the devout consecration of a just 


proportion of his time to God.—Again, how much of acri- 
monious controversy might have been spared, if men, in 
disseminating what they believe to be the truth of God, 


ka 
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had always proceeded from the inward to the outward. It 
is thought by some, that a greater number of visible em- 
blems of our Christianity than consists with the genius 
of Protestantism would be incentives to devout feeling. 
The result ought to have proved to them the fallacy 
of such a notion; for hot partisanship rather than piety 
has been in many cases fostered by the adoption of these 
emblems. No; carry men’s convictions on the subject ; 
address yourself to the heart and reason in the first 
instance; and in due time all such outward manifestations 
of Christianity as naturally express the sympathies of the 
devout soul, will follow. But if you seek to make your 
kingdom of God come outwardly, to force the symbolism 
of it upon reluctant and unprepared minds, before the 
power of it has reached them, you will, in all probability, 
provoke resistance by adherence to the letter, while you 
forfeit the spirit, of the kingdom. 

And now for the bearing of these remarks upon the 
subject announced for this Sermon. Many of my hearers 
are aware of the position of affairs respecting our proposed 
New Church, up to a very recent period. The site of it, ° 
—well chosen, as being in the very centre of the poor pop- 
ulation whose spiritual wants it is intended to supply,—had 
been purchased and duly conveyed to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It is at present being cleared; and we 
entertained hopes, that by the end of this season, during 
which it was proposed to make an carnest appeal for further 
contributions, our funds might be in a position to warrant 
us in beginning to build. Things being in this state, a 
most munificent offer was made, which might have taken 
the shape, had the donor been so minded, of superseding 
any further exertions, but which has wisely been so framed 
as to stimulate them. The offer provides, not a building, 
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but an endowment—a permanent endowment, for the main- 
tenance of one Clergyman in connexion with the New 
Church, and a further contribution, for five years, of a sum 
sufficient for the maintenance of two others. It also pro- 
vides for the maintenance of the fabric, and for the expenses 
incidental to the services of the Church, during those first 
five years of its existence. The conditions of this generous 
offer—which are principally two, that the proposed area 
of the Church shall be extended, so as to dispense with the 
galleries, and that the project of raising an income by the 
pew-rents of one-third of the sittings shall be relinguished 
—have been accepted by thesubscribers, at a general meet- 
ing, called for that purpose. It has since been determined, 
after careful inquiry into the results of experience as to the 
best method of inducing the poor to come to Church, that 
the whole of the sittings are to be entirely rent-free, but at 
the same time appropriated to the poor families resident in 
the New Church district, on the single condition of their 
coming before the hour of service. If this condition is 
not complied with, the sitting will be considered unappro- 
priated, and given to the first comer. 

This, however, is only the bare outline of the donor’s 
design. It remains to put you in possession of the hopes 
and intentions which animate him. He desires (and I 
most heartily concur in his wishes) to make this Church a 
model, not in its architecture only’ (or chiefly), but also 
in its services, and in the pastoral superintendence of the - 
poor in the district allotted to it. He is of opinion that 


1 Tt is felt that this expression needs some explanation. M is no 
part of our design to build a highly decorated church, which would be 
entirely unsuitable to the Jocality. All that will be aimed at in the 
arehitecture is, that the church should be a thoroughly church-like 
structure, and in every way fitted for its sacred purpose. 
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the mere building of a Church in any district will be of no 
benefit, unless you can induce the people to attend its ser- 
vices. He believes that for this purpose the living agency 
of God’s ministers is all-essential. He considers that the 
most important object is, that the souls and consciences of 
the people should be stirred, and that this must be done by 
men—cannot be done by stones and brick, “graven with 
art and man’s device.” Accordingly he says to us, “ I will 
furnish you with the essentials, and leave you to provide 
for yourselves the accessories of your design—I will give 
you ” (as far as man can give them, for let us not forget 
that it is Christ who, from His Throne of Glory, gives, as 
His royal largess to the Church, Apostles, Prophets, Evan- 
gelists, Pastors, and Teachers) “the men for the work, if 
you will furnish them with the necessary implements. We 
all desire in common to have the poor in our immediate 
neighbourhood well tended—ied with knowledge and with 
understanding. Here is a maintenance for the shepherds 
—itis a light thing to ask that you should throw up a 
sheepfold.” 

It is a light thing, assuredly, brethren. Our benefactor 
(in whose praise, since the pulpit is sacred to God’s glory, 
I will here say nothing more than that his act carries 
one back in thought to the grand benefactions of a bet- 
ter and more unselfish age) has surely begun this work 
at the right end. In consulting first for the direct means 
whereby the Gospel may be brought to bear upon the 
hearts and souls of the people, and leaving to follow when 
it may, as it may, the house of prayer, the visible memo- 
rial of the Gospel, he has acted upon the principle an- 
nounced by our Lord in the text, “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation: neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is with- 
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in you.” But then, in acting thus, he drives us for very 
shame into such active co-operation with him as shall se- 
cure the completion of the lower and less essential part of 
his benevolent design. The very least we can do is to pro- 
vide a home for the ministrations, which he undertakes so 
largely and liberally to supply. And this we shall not do 
(for the sum required in order to carry out the new plan 
does not fall much short of £8000) unless every resident 


in the district and every member of the congregation be- 


stirs himself in right earnest now at length, by one vigour- 
ous effort, to complete the design. There are two modes 
of giving, on occasion of appeals like this, which lead to 
very distinct results. There is the gift of him who gives 
because his position demands it, and because it is expected 
of him; and this, of course, is pared down to the mini- 
mum which consists with respectability. And there is the 
gift of him who appreciates the object advocated, and 
determines that, as far as in him lies, it shall be se- 
cured. If this latter spirit prevails among us, our point 
will be carried, and carried speedily ; but if our personal 
interest in the subject is feeble, or confined to a very 
few, we shall assuredly fail, however much this magnificent 
offer seems to put the object within our grasp. 

And who, that seriously considers it, can be otherwise 
than personally interested in the work? We do not now 
allege to you, as on former occasions, merely the spiritual 
destitution of our poor, to whom during the London season 
their parish church, through the occupation of the free 
seats by the higher classes, is scarcely accessible at all; but 


- we take a new topic of appeal, which our altered circum- 


stances suggest. The new church will now be throughout 
the wHoLe of its area, the church of the poor who reside in 
the district allotted-to it—its sittings appropriated (though 
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gratuitously appropriated) to them, on the simple condition 
of their coming in time. We think that those who have 
hitherto held back from the scheme because this feature was 
wanting in it, should now at least come forward and help 
us. But there is another point which I desire to press 
upon you in the present design. The endeavour to do 
even a humble and simple thing well and thoroughly creates 
an interest in the mind. Men would throw far more of 
interest into their religion if they were oftener exhorted, 
instead of languidly acquiescing in common attainments, 
to aim at the highest standard of spirituality and devotion. 
That what is done should be done in the best manner is a 
principle which has a considerable charm for all of us. 
Now it is desired, as you have heard (I say no more—for 
he that girdeth on his armour must not boast himself as 
he that putteth it off),—it is desired, and our endeavour 
will be, under God’s good blessing and by His grace, to 
make this church a model in its arrangements, and in the ` 
ministrations which are connected with it. We hope to 
be able to exhibit there the perfect system of the Church 
of England, neither more nor less. We hope to be able 
to provide in it short services, which shall not. make too 
heavy a demand upon the time and attention of the 
uneducated worshipper. And we shall endeavour, with | 
the co-operation of those who understand such subjects, to 
render these services attractive by good and hearty con- 
gregational singing. But above all, we hope to be able to 
send the influence of the clergy through the mass of the 
people, and to provide them not simply with public instruc- 
tion and the opportunity of public worship, but with 
pastoral visitation at their own homes. We’ dare not say 
that we will accomplish these great ends; all we profess is 
that we will make nothing less than this the aim of our 
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endeavours and of our prayers. And if such work is 
undertaken in a spirit of faith aud dependence upon God, 
we feel that, though the progress may be slow, and hin- 
drances are sure to arise, the desired result will be in some 
measure realized of evangelizing and Christianizing a Lon- 
don poor population. 

Will you not help us, brethren, after this exposition of 
our views? Will you not bring to our aid your prayers 
and your endeavours? Your prayers most especially, that 
God would send forth into this part of His harvest-field 
duly qualified and zealous labourers; for that is the one 
condition of success; nor can we look for living stones in 
our Church unless we have living ministers posted there. 
Your endeavours, also, seeing that prayer for the coming 
of God’s kingdom, without effort to this end, is but an idle 
mockery, and will fall nerveless and palsied from the lips. 
But join the self-sacrificing endeavour with the prayer, and 
we are sure of success, in larger or smaller measure, as God 
sees fit. And join both by a secret act of your intention, 
—join both, as being in themselves sin-defiled things— 
with the most precious Blood and Merits of our Redeemer; 
thus laying the gift upon the only altar which can sanctify 
it, and ensuring its acceptance through His prevailing 
intercession. 


SH RALON.V-T. 


JACOB’S DREAM. 


Preached in St. Michaels Church, Paddington, on the day of its Con- 
secration, being Michaelmas Day, 1861. 


“ We took of the stones of that place, and put them for his pillows, 
and lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and 
behold a lander set upon the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven; and behold the angels of Grod ascending and Descend- 
ing on it. Aud, behold, the Bord stood above it. * * * 
And HFacoh awaken out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the 
Bord is in this place: and X Knew it wot. And he was afraid, 
any said, Wow dreadful ts this place! this is none other but 
the bouse of Gov, and this is the gate of heaben.’’—Gennusis 
xxviii. 11—18, 16, 17. 


We know not where we could find a text more ap- 
propriate than this to the twofold subject which may 
be supposed to be at present uppermost in our thoughts, 
the ministry of Angels, brought before us by the present 
Festival, and the consecration of a new Church in which 
most of us have this morning assisted. We have but 
to follow along this passage of Holy Scripture in a devout 
and meditative spirit, and every observation arising out of 
it will chime in beautifully, and ring a sweet concord with 
our present strain of thought and feeling. 

It is possible, of course, to regard the incident in the 
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text as nothing more than an instance of God’s providen- 
tial watchfulness over His children, even when their 
condition is so desolate that they have not where to lay 
their heads) The moon and stars, as they rise night 
after night upon this vast city, look down upon several 
homeless outcasts, driven by stress of poverty, or some- 
times by the cruelty of their natural guardians, to take up 
their lodging in one of the recesses of a bridge, or even on 
the door-step of a house. Supposing such an one to 
be living in the faith and fear of God, we cannot doubt 
that Angels, who have it in charge to “ minister for them 
who shall be heirs. of salvation,” are really, though in- 
visibly, watching over his stony couch, and bearing 
upwards to the Throne of Grace the prayer which he 
breathed thitherwards as, wrapping his tatters closely 
round him, he laid himself down to sleep. To such an 
one, if he were sufficiently instructed in Holy Scripture, 
the remembrance of Jacob’s dream could not fail to be a 
source of unspeakable comfort; and he would draw from 
it the lesson that there is no position into which God’s 
children can be thrown, which the Word of God has not 
anticipated, and for which it has not provided some pre- 
cious and consolatory thought. 

But on the present occasion we draw a higher lesson 
from this narrative—higher, because it leads us away from 
the field of God’s Providence into that of His Grace, and 
traces in Old Testament histories the foreshadowing of 
New Testament truths. One clause used by Moses in de- 
scribing Jacob’s dream, “ the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it,” is used also by our Lord in a connexion 
which leads us to infer that the ladder was a type of Him- 
self. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and de- 
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scending upon the Son of Man.” These words refer 
probably, in the first instance, to the literal appearances 
of Angels at all the more critical periods of our Lord’s ca- 
reer, in regard of which He is said by St. Paul to have 
been “seen of angels,” and most of which were witnessed 
by the Apostles or their associates. The angel Gabriel 
announced His birth to the Blessed Virgin, before He was 
conceived in the womb. A multitude of the heavenly host 
filled the midnight sky with light and music at the time of 
His Nativity. “ Angels came and ministered unto Him” 
after the temptation, when the fallen archangel left Him 
for a season unmolested. Moses and Elijah in that glorified 
state, one feature of which is that those who arrive at it 
are “ equal uuto the angels,” conversed with Him for a few 
glowing moments at the Transfiguration, and then sud- 
denly vanished. In the agony of the garden, when “ His 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood, there appeared 
unto Him an angel of God, strengthening Him.” Angels, 
whose countenance was like lightning and their raiment 
white as snow, were the heralds of the great triumph 
of His resurrection, and the escorts and attendants upon 
the great triumph of His Ascension. In His lowest deep 
of suffering He was supported by Angels; in His highest 
exaltation he was waited on by them; and these historical 
incidents are certainly one fulfilment of the words already 
quoted— Ye shall see the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man.” But only one. We 
believe there is a sense, in which not the Apostles. only, 
but all true Christians of every age’ and country, see 
Heaven open, and the Angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of Man; and this sense we will 
now endeavour to explain and expand in connexion with 
our text, having first called your attention, once again, to 
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the fact that our Lord Himself leads the way towards this 
interpretation of Jacob’s dream. Remember how the 
whole mind of Christ, as well as the minds of those whom 
He addressed, was thoroughly imbued with the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament; remember how many of the 
Old Testament narratives are admitted on all hands to pre- 
figure Him; how one expressly asserted object of His 
coming was to fulfil the Law and the Prophets; and how 
He Himself is our authority for saying that “ Moses wrote 
of Him,”’—and we think that if these points are duly 
weighed, there will remain but little doubt that in those 
words of His already quoted, He gives us a pregnant hint 
which He designs us to follow out, of the spiritual interpre- 
tation which should be given to the ladder seen by Jacob, 
and the Angels who ascended and descended upon it. 

The Ladder, then, whose top reached to Heaven whilst 
its base rested on the earth, is the Son of Man, who was 
also the Son of God, “ the only Mediator between God and 
man, being both God and man.” Was ever figure more 
appropriate or more instructive? The fundamental lesson 
which it teaches is this—that the Incarnation of the Son of 
God is the foundation of all our hopes; that independently 
of this great fact, that “the Word was made flesh,” it is 
an idle mockery to speak of any hope for man. For in 
the communion of the human soul with its Creator is to be 
found man’s true happiness,—his chief good, apart from 
which no real satisfaction is to be had. But this com- 
munion was broken off entirely by the Fall; sin made a 
natural separation between the sinner and a holy God. 
How shall it be restored? How shall we again climb up 
to the house from which we have become outcasts—the 
Bosom of “ our Father which is in heaven?” There was 
no doubt some necessity, which at present we can but 
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dimly apprehend, for the intervention of a Mediator par- 


taking of the nature of both parties at issue,—God ; for it 
was to God’s Bosom that we were to be restored; man, in 
his acquired state of infirmity and suffering ; for it was this 
weak and fretful creature who was to be the subject of the 
restoration, A perfect Man, humbling himself to the very 
dust for our sins, and submitting to their full penalty, if at 
the same time tall enough to reach God, or, in other words, 
touching God by virtue of a common nature with Him, 
might achieve the task of mediation,—but none besides. 
Is a thought harboured in any mind of holding com- 
munication with God independently of this Mediator ? 
See now how forcibly the exceeding folly and presumption 
of such a thought is exhibited by the image before us. 
“Look how high the heaven is,” saith the Psalmist, “ in 
comparison of the earth.” How near are you to the near- 
est of those stars, which steal out one by one in the eyen- 
ing twilight, and twinkle like jewels on the sable brow of 
Night? Can any effort, enterprise, aspiration of yours 
bring you nearer to any of them? When you have 
repeated the folly of the Babel-builders, and have reared a 
tower, sweeping up by gradual ascent to a lofty pinnacle, 
from which the men and cattle in the highways appear as. 
ants ; when you have toiled up the summit of the highest 
Alps, and all Europe is on a lower level,—how much nearer 
are you to the nearest star? You are still at such an enor- 
mous distance from it, that the position you have gained 
makes no appreciable difference at all in your power of 
observing the star—gives you no additional facilities for 
exploring it. Soar up in a balloon towards it—well, the 
Earth seems to roll away from beneath your feet; but 
yonder star hardly becomes perceptibly larger. The dis- 
tance mocks all your efforts; you must abandon the 
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attempt ; you must give it up as hopeless: if you could be 
brought alive to the very edge and rim of the Earth’s 
atmosphere, the star would still seem as distant as it now 
does. Unless God should let down from the firmament a 
ladder of light, the enormous gulf which separates heaven 
from earth cannot be traversed. Similarly, wilt thou 
attempt to approach God, or hold communion with Him, 
independently of the One Mediator? Wilt thou endeavour 
to explore His divine attributes and perfections in any 
other way than through the humanity of Christ? Utter 
failure, disappointment, overthrow, shall be the end of all 
your efforts. You shall speculate for a hundred years, and 
only strain the eye of your mind, and perplex and blind 
yourself, and understand nothing in the end. And if you 
attempt an approach to God in another way,—by human 
works and deseryings,—you shall fail no less signally. 
You may pile almsdeeds upon prayers, and prayers upon 
almsdeeds, and crown the pile with ascetic practices, and 
fastings, and mortifications—you may painfully build up a 
righteousness of your own (though even while you are 
building, it will be crumbling and giving way under you) 
—and if allthis be done irrespectively of the Mediator, not 
one whit nearer shall you be brought either to the appre- 
hension of God, or to intercourse with Him. Still will He 
be very far off from you, and a chill despondency will 
strike into your heart, as by slow degrees you begin to 
apprehend His infinite distance. 

But the access to Him which you could not by any 
resources in yourself obtain, He has provided for you in 
Christ. “Behold a ladder set up on the earth.” Christ 
appeared a man among men upon the earth, and was 
known after the flesh by the men of His time. In His 
body, in His spirit, in His circumstances, in His lot, in 
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His trials, in His temptations, He was perfectly human, 
albeit perfectly sinless. He owned human relationships, 
and human ties, and was subject to all the innocent infirm- 
ities of our nature. But those who associated with Him 
daily, who watched His ways, and treasured up His words, 
soon became aware of something more than human in 
Him, which manifested itself as by lightning flashes, while 
they studied His career. The Ladder might be set up on 
earth, but its top reached they knew not whither,— 
“reached,” as they soon discovered, “to Heaven.” After 
His earthly pilgrimage had closed, Thomas cried to Him, 
under the force of irrepressible convictions, “ My Lord and 
my God;” and the first martyr, St. Stephen, saw, with his 
bodily eye, the Ladder’s head resting in Heaven, and cried, 
in brave acknowledgment of the great verity, “ Behold, I 
see the Heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God.” To the Apostles and early - 
believers, it seemed that Christ’s history and ways threw a 
flood of new light upon that vexed question, which had so 
perplexed the wise men of this world, “ What is the char- 
acter of God?” That question was now more or less set 
at rest. The only begotten Son had declared*the Father, 
—declared Him to be pitiful, benevolent, beneficent, con- 
descending to the wants and sorrows of the very humblest, 
an ardent lover of the human race, a hater of untruth in its 
every form. But even the true knowledge of God is but 
little, except intercourse with Him be founded upon it. 
The Disciples soon perceived that Christ is not only the 
Way to know God, but also the Way to come to God. 
When they desired to draw near to the Most High, they 
claimed their place in Christ, their great Representative— 
the Representative of the entire human race. Claiming it 
by a simple faith, they found it; and what then did they 
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see—see with the eye of the mind, duly purged by the 
Holy Spirit’s influence? They saw “the Angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man ;” that is, 
they saw constant communications passing between Heaven 
and earth, through our Blessed Lord’s Mediation. Prayer, 
which, however frantic its gesticulations, can do nothing 
for itself, and extort no answer from Him to whom it is 
addressed, now, through the Mediation of Christ, can reach 
the bosom of God. The confession of sin, which flows 
from a contrite heart,—the Publican’s “God be merciful 
to me a sinner,” —is borne upward by Angel ministries, 
and accepted. United (by faith and an holy intention) 
with the Intercession of the great High Priest, the feeblest 
ery for support, strength, and protection finds its way to 
the golden altar before the Throne, and is there “ offered 
with much incense,” * and becomes an acceptable sacrifice. 
Intercessions for others, for the whole Church, yea, for 
the whole world,—fainter, -at all seasons, than they should 
be,—are now presented by Angels before the mercy-seat, 
in union with the strong crying and tears, which the Son 
of Man offered up in the days of His flesh, and find, if not 
an immediate answer, yet an immediate and gracious con- 
sideration; while praise and thanksgiving, indigenous in 
Heaven, from the time when Angels were created, are con- 
tinually borne thither from the earth, And those who bear 


1 The passage here referred to clearly shows that Angels are in 
some way concerned in the presentation of human prayers. Rev. viii. 
3._—“‘ And another angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden 
censer ; and there was given unto him much incense ” (the incense of 
our Lord’s intercession), “ that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne.” For 
an historical instance of an angel descending with an answer to Pogor 
see Dan. ix. 21, 22, 
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them, sympathize, in a peculiar manner, with thes offering, 
as being their single exercise of devotion, and that in which 
they are unceasingly engaged. 

And what shall we say of the der Angels, who 
come from God to.us? Come they empty-handed or with- 
out a blessing? Nay, by God’s appointment “they suc- 
cour and defend us upon earth.” We believe that they 
are often invisibly employed to shield the true Christian 
from bodily harm, or to make some disposition in Nature 
or in Providence, by which he may be assisted or extricated 
from difficulties. We believe that they camp about every 
child of God, and have charge of him to keep him in all 
his ways. And we know not how far the ministry of An- 
gels may be employed in higher transactions. We know 
not what part they may bear, under the presiding agency 
of God the Holy Ghost, in the conveyance of spiritual 
blessings to the soul. The grace which rouses and strength- 
ens the will, the mercy which lifts us up after our falls, and 
is felt as an additional incentive to prayer and holy effort, 
the peace which simple faith in Christ brings into the soul, 
and which results also from bearing lovingly His light yoke 
and easy burden,—we are unable to say, because we are so 
ignorant of the nature of spiritual transactions, what part 
Angels may bear in these and the like communications 
from Heaven. This part at least they must bear; they 
must watch them with adoring interest, and follow them, 
as far as their creature intelligence will allow, in anticipa- 
tion and hope of a glorious result. For shall we suppose 
that there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
and that no interest is felt there for the lesser crises of the 
spiritual life in man; for the various fluctuations of the 
warfare, which this or that Christian is waging against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh? Shall we suppose that “the 
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angels desire to look into ” the glad tidings of Redemption, 
as regards the human race generally, but manifest uncon- 
cern in the application of Redemption to the individual 
soul? If in God’s eyes the individual soul be precious 
above all the riches and glories of the world, must, not this 
be, in a lower degree, their estimate also, who regard all 
things from God’s point of view? 

We have thus seen that our Blessed Lord is the true 
Ladder set up on earth, whose top reacheth to Heaven, 
and that the ascending and descending Angels represent 
the communications which, through His Mediation, are 
constantly passing to and fro between God and man. 

And now our text leads on to the further observation, 
that our Churches are our Bethels, where the eye of the 
mind is opened spiritually to discern this true Ladder, and 
the innumerable company of Angels who throng its shining 
stair. For the great glory of our Churches is, that Christ 
is preached in them, and through preaching, manifested to 
the human mind, as the One Mediator between God and 
men. He is (or He should be) preached to the ear (and 
oh! may it ever be so in this sacred building, which has 
been this day inaugurated with solemn prayer, in honour 
of His Name) set forth as the only means of apprehénd- - 
ing the Father, and holding communion with Him,—as our 
only hope, our only justifying righteousness, our only source 
of strength and grace, our great Example. May these 
walls, so long as they shall stand, resound with lucid and 
fervent arguments, showing how entirely the chasm which 
separates a holy God from guilty sinners, has been by 
Christ bridged over! And in our Churches too, He is 
preached, in His own appointed manner, to the eye. Here, 
Sunday after Sunday, the broken Bread and the poured 
out Wine, will remind the worshippers of that precious 
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Death and Blood-shedding, which alone give us “boldness 
to enter into the holiest.” 

Yet let us ever bear in mind, that the Church is not 
only ‘a place of setting forth Christ, but still more em- 
phatically, a place of holding communion with God 
_ through Him. It was not simply a ladder which Jacob 
saw in his dream,—not a deserted stair of light, stretching 
upward to heaven (a sight rather forbidding than attrac- 
tive), but a stair all astir and busy with the activities 
of life, a stair populous with Divine Messengers, fetching 
prayer up from the Patriarch, bringing down comfort 
and encouragement to him. What will it profit us, my 
brethren, merely to see, as a matter of speculation, that 
Christ is the One Mediator between God and man, except 
we avail ourselves of His Mediation, to carry on thereby 
a living intercourse with heaven? May this your Church 
be a house of Prayer—yea, and a house of answers to 
Prayer,—as well as a house of Preaching! May many 
a burdened soul resort hither, to lay down its burden 
at the foot of the Cross! May many a heart here be. per- 
suaded, for the first time, to struggle up towards God, and 
taught here to practise its first faltering, tottering steps of 
prayer! May many a wish for some earthly blessing, or 
temporal relief, be here referred to our Heavenly Father, 
and left, with quiet assurance as to the result, in His 
hand! May many an acknowledgment of past mercies be - 
here made, under shelter, as it were, of those beautiful 
verses of the Psalms, or those broad and simple phrases of 
the General Thanksgiving, which seeni to cover every ex- 
perience of the Divine Goodness, however, in some 
respects, peculiar to ourselves! And may God abun- 
dantly answer these aspirations by messages of inward 
peace, and joy, and strength, here conveyed straight down 
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from the mercy-seat and Throne of Grace into the expec- 
tant soul! May Christ be partaken of by many in the 
breaking of Bread, to the strengthening and refreshing of 
their souls, so that they may go on their way rejoicing! 
Yea, brethren, be not content to hear of Christ in this 


` house of Prayer. Be persuaded to use Him. Had it been 


your lot to live in Palestine in the days when He walked 
upon earth, and had you been taken with some sore dis- 
ease, how certainly would you have sought. Him out, 
and petitioned for a cure! He is nearer to you now than 
He would have. been in the case supposed; though, as 
your senses give you no notice of His presence, you are ig- 
norant or unobservant of it. “Surely the Lord is in this 
place,” said Jacob, “and I knew it not.” We have 
Christ’s own express authority for saying that, where two 
or three are gathered together in-His Name, there is He in 
the midst of them. He is here, then, in all the sympa- 
thies of His Humanity, in all the glories of His Divinity, 
in all the precious virtues of His Mediatorial Work. The 
foot of the great bright Ladder, whose top reaches to 
Heaven, is in our very midst, stretching upward with its 
shining stair to the throne of God; and around it, and 
upon it, are the Blessed Angels, waiting, before we part, to 
carry up our’prayers to God, and to fetch down to us the 
Divine Benediction. O sinner, yet unrenewed in the 
spirit of thy mind, shall they wait in vain, as far as you are 
concerned? Will you charge them with no message in 
behalf of yourself? Shall they not have the joy of seeing 
you throwing yourself at the feet of the present Saviour, 
and abandon yourself to the treatment of the good Phy- 
siclan? >~ 

Those, who within the sacred walls of the Church have 
sought and found God in Christ, will surely need no ex- 
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hortation to tread these courts with holy fear, and to 
maintain here, not a reverent frame of mind merely, but a 
reverent outward deportment. So long as our Churches 
are resorted to in a formal spirit, as a homage done to the 
requirements of society, rather than to those of God’s 
Law, there can be no great wonder if the indevoutness of 
mind of the persons attending them should show itself by 
indevout demeanour, or, at best, by a want of sympathy 
and warm response in the Offices of the Church. But let 
Christ be here manifested to the soul, as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Let the soul be taught to realize 
His presence here, and prevailed upon to hold intercourse 
with Him. We believe that then Jacob’s feeling towards 
the place where he put the stones for his pillows, will rep- 
resent our feclings towards the House of Prayer: “How 
dreadful is this place! This is none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of Heaven!” 

Not that this dreadfulness will repel, but rather attract 
us to the spot. There is a certain manifestation of dread, 
in regard of things not repulsive in their own nature, but 
simply high above us, in the realm of the mysterious and 
supernatural, which, so far from pushing away the soul of 
man, rather draws it towards the object of dread. . This is 
the case with all godly fear, with the dread of God Him- 
self, and of His great Name (that is, of all things connect- 
ed with Him); it does not expel from the heart desire, or 
hope, or joy, or love, but rather blends with and chastens 
these brighter sentiments. “Serve the Lord with fear,” 
it is said, “ and rejoice unto Him with reverence.” Tn God, 
and the things of God, there is much that awes; but at 
the same time, there is much that wins, much that lifts us 
into a higher atmosphere, and developes all the finer facul- 
ties and aspirations of the soul. 
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May He imbue our minds, as often as we tread these 
His courts, with so deep a sense of His Presence, that we 
may rejoice with trembling, and may depart to our homes 
at once solemnized and gladdened, feeling with St. Peter, 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, that “it is good for us to 
be here,” and re-echoing the words of the Psalmist,—“ O 
how amiable are Thy dwellings, Thou Lord of hosts! My 
soul hath a desire and longing to enter into the courts of 
the Lord: my heart and my flesh rejoice in the living- 
God. Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house: they 
will be always praising Thee. For one day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand.” 


LOS ANGELES BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINA? 


SERMON VII. 


THE CONTAGIOUS INFLUENCE OF FAITHFUL PROPHESYING,. 


Preach:din St. Pauls Cathedral at the Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy, May 10, 1849. « 


“And Saul sent messengers to take Wabid: and when they saw 
the company of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel stanv= 
ing as appointed ober them, the Spivit of Gov was upon the 
messengers of Saul, and they also prophested.”’—1 Sam. xix. 
20. 


Propuecy, according to the notions popularly enter- 
tained of it, might be defined to be a mere prediction of 
future events, and the prophet one who utters such a pre- 
diction. 

This definition, however, does not embrace the essen- 
tials of the thing defined. It is not founded upon a 
careful examination of the scriptural usage of the terms 
“ Prophecy,” “Prophet.” Dismissing preconceived notions 
of its nature, let us form our views of prophecy from that 
chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which he dwells of set purpose upon this religious exercise, 
and commends to his readers its superiority over other 
spiritual gifts. “He that prophesieth speaketh unto men 
to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” What is ` 
this but a definition of the prophetical function ? and it.is 
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a definition which takes no notice of prediction, as an es- 
sential element of prophecy. In a subsequent verse of the 
same chapter the Apostle contrasts, in their respective ef- 
fects upon unbelievers, the gift of tongues with the gift of 
prophecy; and in doing so, not only throws great light 
upon the nature of both gifts, but also remarkably illus- 
trates that passage of Old Testament Scripture which I 
have read as my text, and which records the influence ex- 
erted upon Saul’s messengers by the sight of the prophets 
prophesying. “If therefore the whole church be come to- 
gether into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there 
come in those that-are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they 
not say that ye are mad?” (In a similar way the tongues 
on the day of Pentecost were scoffingly attributed by some 
to the effects of wine.) “ But if all prophesy, and there 
come in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is con- 
vinced of all, he is judged of all, and thus are the secrets 
of his heart made manifest; and so falling down on his 
face he will worship God, and report that God is in you of 
a truth.” We gather from this passage, that the prophecy 
of which the Apostle spoke consisted chiefly (if not ex- 
clusively) in a powerful and searching address to the hu- 
man conscience; such as when applied and made effectual 
by the Holy Spirit, had the effect of convincing of sin. 
Such addresses, however, are not confined to past ages of 
the Church’s history; they are made, and are ever and 
anon accompanied with similar happy effects, now-a-days. 
It may haply have befallen some of us, in the course of 
our attendance upon the ministry of God’s Word, to hear 
our own case described with such accuracy and precision, 
that the preacher seems to have been purposely delineating 
our character, when in truth nothing was further from his 
thoughts than ourselves, or from his intentions then per- 
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sonality. The true account of which phenomenon is, that 
by studying the workings of the human heart as they are 
exhibited to us in Scripture, and as we experience them in 
ourselves, the faithful minister of God’s Word obtains a 
knowledge of our common nature, which enables him to 
follow the conscience along its most labyrinthine windings, 
and into its inmost recesses; and so to detect the hidden 
processes whereby good and evil are conceived in the mind 
and brought to birth in the conduct, that the sinner, when 
appealed to on the basis of this knowledge, is surprised at 
the accurate portraiture of his own case, and asks in amaze- 
ment with Nathanael : “ Whence knowest thou me?” 

Thrice happy he, if instead of resenting as an unwel- 
come intrusion this exposure of the secrets of his heart, in- 
stead of meeting conviction with the sentiment of Ahab: 
“ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” he is induced by 
it to “fall down upon his face” and “ worship God,” to 
‘prostrate himself spiritually in penitence and faith before 
Him, whose Divine Providence has brought him in the 
way of this appeal ! 

What has been advanced may suffice to prove that the 
prophet of former days was, in all substantial points, iden- 
tical with the preacher of these. In all substantial points. 
The commission both of prophet and preacher is to 
set forth the Divine Oracles; to speak to their fellow-sin- 
ners the word which proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord. It is only an accidental, not an essential difference 
between the two, that in the case of the prophet this word 
is derived from immediate inspiration, while in that of the 
preacher it is gathered by prayerful study out of the pages 
of a written record. Nor, so long as the testimony borne 
by both is a testimony of God’s Word, does it constitute 
an essential difference, that in the prophet’s case the testi- 
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mony should oftentimes be a warning of future and im- 
pending events, in the preacher’s an admonition of present 
privileges and present duties. Prediction and instruction 
are only different portions of the Divine Word; and one 
most essential end of prediction, no less than of instruction, 
is to edify mankind, either by moving them to flee from 
impending judgments, or by stimulating them to the pursuit 
of those promised blessings, whose inheritance is made con- 
tingent upon their faith and obedience. It must, indeed, 
be admitted that Prophecy under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation did most frequently assume the form of predic- 
tion." It is by a writer of the New Testament that its 
essentially instructive character is first recognized ; and we 
are warranted perhaps in the supposition, that although, 
even under the New Economy, Prophecy did not desert 
the ground, which she had hitherto so amply occupied, of 
prediction (witness the Book of the Revelation of St John, 
and St. Paul’s fore-announcement of the Man of Sin), her 
complexion assumed more of a moral and less of an histori- 
cal cast, and the prophet’s functions were more and more 
identified with those of the preacher, until at length all 
distinction between the two was lost. A reason may 
be discerned for this difference of complexion between 
earlier and later Prophecy in the different position occu- 
pied by the prophets of the Old and those of the New 
Testament. The central theme and subject of all Proph- 
ecy, under whatever- Economy, is Christ. “The testi- 
mony of Jesus is,” as we are told, “the spirit of proph- 
ecy.” Upon this one central theme every revelation 
made by God to man has either a direct or indirect 
bearing. Every revelation is an unfolding, in terms more 
or less explicit, of Christ Jesus. The first prophecy, 
which told of that Seed of the Woman who should bruise 
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the serpent’s head, laid down the one great topic of which 
all futtire prophecy was to be an expansion and develop- 
ment. So long, therefore, as this promised Seed had not 
yet made his appearance in the world, it might reasonably 
be expected that Prophecy would occupy chiefly the 
ground of prediction. Her attitude would naturally be 
that of one peering forward into futurity ; and those words 
of Sisera’s mother would be the key-note of her every 
strain, “ Why is his chariot so long in coming? why tarry 
the wheels of his chariot?” Equally reasonable is it to 
suppose, that the first Advent having taken place, and 
redemption having been transacted, prophecy should as- 
sume a corresponding change of tone, and busy herself 
(principally if not exclusively) with.the past, deriving ex- 
hortations to holy living, and consolations for wounded 
consciences, and confirmation for the faith of weak believ- 
ers, from bie already manifested love of God our Saviour. 

Thus much has been said, by way of establishing an 
identity (in essentials) between the office of the Prophet 
and the Preacher, and so laying a basis for the application 
of our text to the circumstances of our own times. We 
now proceed to make some remarks, arising out of the 
passage before us (taken in connection with its context), 
which, it is hoped, may not be inapplicable to the present 
solemn occasion: and may God add His blessing to what 
shall be said ! 

God employs various methods of frustrating the pur- 
poses of those who seek out His people with hostile inten- 
tions. The two captains of fifty, whom Ahaziah sent to 
apprehend Elijah, were consumed by fire from Heaven; 
and it was only by a submissive acknowledgment of the 
Prophet’s power, that the third captain escaped a similar 
doom. And there is a passage of New Testament history, 
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which more justly admits of being drawn into comparison 
with the narrative before us. The officers sent by the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees, to take our blessed Lord, ere 
yet He had consummated that work which the Father had 
given Him to do, were themselves so impressed by the 
solemn truths which fell from His lips, that to lift their 
hands against a Personage whose utterances were so mys- 
terious, and yet so conscience-stirring, became an impossi- 
bility ; and the men returned to those who had sent them, 
with this avowal of the cause of their impotence, “ Never 
man spake like this Man.” Very similar in its character 
is the incident mentioned in our text: Saul, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughters against David, sends messen- 
gers to apprehend him. The hostile purpose of those 
messengers is frustrated by the coming in upon them of a 
mighty and irresistible spiritual influence. In a similar 
manner was a second and a third company of messengers 
disarmed, and the same fate ultimately befell the monarch 
himself. His design of enmity was defeated in a manner 
truly humiliating to the spirit of a haughty prince. As 
he proceeded towards the spot where David and Samuel 
were to be found, “the Spirit of God,” we are told, “ was 
upon him also; and he went on, and prophesied, until he 
came to Naioth in Ramah. And he stripped off his 
clothes also,”—that is, the royal or military apparel, which 
betokened his rank,—“ and prophesied before Samuel in 
like manner, and lay down before him all that day and all 
that night.” In making common cause with Samuel, 
David had identified himself with the ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the then existing Church of God; and by the 
frustration of Saul’s devices, God designed to show that 
no weapon formed against. His Church, as represented by 
its ministers, should prosper. 
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Our text then presents to us these two great subjects — 
of consideration: I. A spiritual influence exerted upon 
certain persons; IJ. The instrumentality employed in 
making this impression. 

I. A spiritual influence exerted upon certain persons. 
Both the messengers of Saul and Saul himself were con- 
strained by a strange and irresistible impulse to prophesy 
before Samuel. In this seizure and ecstasy of minds, pre- 
viously bent on the prosecution of a hostile purpose, there 
was, no doubt, something miraculous, or rather, something 
that must not be confounded with the ordinary operations 
of the Holy Spirit. But yet there were circumstances in 
the former which may usefully remind us of the latter. 

Saul stripping off his royal apparel, and lying down in 
the very dust before Samuel,—what a picture does this 
present to us of the sinner’s self-abasement, when the con- 
victing and converting influences of the Holy Spirit first 
pour in upon his heart! When the forcible appeals of the 
Divine Word are brought home to his conscience under a 
power to which he has as yet been comparatively a 
stranger, how does he strip off the raiment of self-com- 
placency and self-sufficiency in which he had hitherto been 
wont to array himself, and the guise of all vain excuses in 
which he had concealed from his own view his spiritual 
deformity ! How does he become, as it were by the dawn- 
ing in upon him of anew apprehension, vile in his own 
eyes, and loathsome in his own sight? How does he pros- 
trate himself, in deepest humiliation of spirit, at the foot 
of that Cross which has now become his only hope! Thero 
is now no more cloaking of himself in the garment of his 
own righteousness ; for the penetrative light of the Divine 
Word has discovered the flaws and soils and tatters of that 
attire ; the garment is seen to be too narrow for a man to 
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wrap himself withal; and so he is fain to look out of him- 
self for the spotless raiment of a Saviour’s righteousness,— 
for a perfect obedience, under cover of which he may pre- 
sent himself before God, and find acceptance. 

A blessed and happy influence this, which has been 
exerted upon his spirit ; and one, haply, no less marvellous 
than the impression made upon Saul of old. Of the latter, 
men said, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” The 
spiritual character sat strangely and unwontedly upon this 
furious and worldly prince. So marvellous in men’s eyes 
was the transformation, that “Saul among the prophets” 
passed into a proverb of marvellousness. It was marvellous 
that a hard and bad man should be thus absorbed into the 
vortex of a spiritual influence; marvellous that one who 
had rejected God by slighting His word, should be seen 
enthusiastically engaged in a sacred exercise; marvellous 
that a proud man should not only be humbled, but humble 
himself, putting off voluntarily those outward trappings of 
royalty which he had hitherto worn with so much of com- 
placency; marvellous that one who was. bent upon the 
destruction of an unoffending fellow-creature, should be 
turned aside from his purpose, not by any combination of 
happy and fortuitous circumstances, nor by any external 
restraint shutting him out from the accomplishment of his 
end, but simply by the coming in upon him of an holy 
ecstasy, which rapt him into compliance with the sugges- 
tions of the Spirit. 

And is not the result of the Holy Spirit’s ordinary 
operations as much a marvel, in the strict and true sense 
of that word, as His bestowal of extraordinary gifts? Ifa 
miracle be defined to be that which is contrary to the 
wonted course of nature (and this is a popular definition 
which most persons would be willing to accept), then,, 
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certainly, the term miracle comprises all those ordinary 
agencies of Divine grace now at work in the world, 
whereby the human will receives a new bias, the heart a 
new influence, and the understanding a new light. The 
result of these agencies is indisputably a marvel, as being a 
counteraction—not indeed of the course of outward nature, 
but—of the inward native tendency of the human heart; 
a supernatural suspension of a moral course, which, if God 
did not arrest its progress by Divine power, would termi- 
nate assuredly in the utter depravation of the character, 
and the ruin of the soul. And it is, doubtless, in allusion 
to the signs and wonders wrought by the Holy Spirit’s 
ordinary agency, that, in our Church Collect for the 
Bishops and Clergy, we are taught to address the Almighty 
as a God “ who worketh great marvels.” The appropriate- 
ness of that designation, in a prayer which invokes the 
Divine blessing upon the Christian Ministry, and their 
assembled congregations, is to be found in the fact that it 
commonly pleases God to work these marvels by the 
instrumentality of His -Word and Sacraments. In the 
solemn assemblies of His people, and through the ministry 
of His ordained servants, He usually dispenses those 
spiritual influences, whose effects upon the character are so 
wonderful. 

II. And thus we are led on to the consideration of the 
second topic suggested by our text: the instrumentality 
employed in making this impression upon Saul himself and 
his messengers. In the case of the latter, we are distinctly 
informed that it was not until they saw the company of 
the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appoint- 
ed over them, that they also prophesied. It was the sight 
of the Church’s ministers, uttering under the Spirit’s 
influences the mysteries of the Divine Word, and subordi- 
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nated in godly discipline to one head, which struck into 
their spirits a sudden impression of God’s presence with 
His Church, and swept along their minds, resistless, into — 
sympathy with the religious exercises.in which the prophets 
were engaged. 

My brethren, what sight is so infectious, if we may be 
allowed to use the term, as that of a congregation of 
persons solemnly assembled for Divine worship, and join- 
ing, as with one heart and one tongue, in the sacred 
exercises of prayer and praise? Can such a sight fail— 
even if it make no permanent impression upon the specta- 
tor—of absorbing his mind for a season into the current 
of devotion? It is but what we should expect from the 
constitution of our nature, that a strong impression, which 
pervades a company of men, should rapidly, and as with 
an electric shock, communicate itself to all who come 
amongst them. The panic in war is such a strong impres- 
sion, irresistible in its force, and propagating itself with 
the speed of lightning. Such, too, is the natural enthusi- 
asm on certain topics of general interest, which a few 
ardent spirits easily succeed in kindling among the multi- 
tude. And, in matters spiritual, there is a movement of 
mind analogous to these; a movement in conformity, as I 
have said, with the fundamental principles of our nature, 
but having its origin in the higher power of Divine grace. 
And this movement has probably been felt by all of us in 
the solemn assemblies of the Church, when those assemblies 
have been conducted, not in a cold and formal spirit, but 
with life and energy. The instinctive apprehension that 
others around us are stirring up all that is in them,—the 
will, the affections, the understanding,—to seek the face 
of their God, has stolen in upon us with magical power ; 
and we have felt assisted in the task of raising our own 
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hearts heayenwards, and realizing the sublime verities of 
religion. Over and above the associations of the place 
(which of themselves lend wings to devotion) there is a 
sympathy abroad,—a sympathy recognized by the spiritual 
faculty within us, which lifts up the soul, as by an instinet, 
into unison with the song of praise and thanksgiving. 
When we see the company of the prophets prophesying, 
and Samuel standing as appointed over them, the Spirit 
of God is upon us, and we also prophesy. 

Such is, we believe, the experience of every devout 
mind; such the Christian’s realization of the blessing an- 
nexed by charter to Public Worship, “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” And who shall wonder that the influence 
whereof we speak should be transmitted occasionally to 
the indevout,—the holy spark communicated to the world- 
ly and indifferent; that those who come to the House of 
God, if not to scoff, yet with no higher aim than to sacri- 
fice an hour at the shrine of respectability, should remain, 
like these messengers of Saul, to join in the exercises of 
religion? Who shall wonder, if, coming within the sphere 
of a sympathetic spiritual movement, even they are ab- 
sorbed into its vortex; if, while witnessing the reverent 
solemnities of our Zion, and the going up of the incense- 
cloud of prayer and praise, their minds should be swept 
along into unison with what is proceeding before their 
eyes, and, it may be, permanently impressed with the real- 
ity and attractiveness of religion? 

And while dwelling upon the happy influence exercised 
upon many minds by the solemnities of Public Worship, 
we cannot refrain from asking,—not in the spirit of boast- 
ful triumph, but in that of humble thankfulness,—what 
Church has made a more satisfactory provision than our 
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own for the deyout conducting of those solemnities ? What 
arrangements can be conceived better calculated to stimu- 
late and cherish the flame of devotion than those which 
find place in our own Service Book? In what uninspired 
composition is there to be found such a combination of 
fervour with chastity, of dignity with pathos, as in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England? Where shall we meet 
with so apt a vehicle for the aspirations of a devout soul 
as in those unrivalled Collects and other forms of prayer, 

whose simplicity renders them intelligible to the humblest, 
and appreciable by the beginner, while the depth and rich- 
ness of their significance meets the wants of the profound- 
est religionist ? 

But we must hasten on to make some concluding re- 
marks on the particular religious exercises in which the 
messengers of Saul, and Saul himself, found Samuel en- 
gaged. They saw the company of the prophets prophesy- 
ing. At the opening of our discourse, we endeavoured to 
_ point out the signification of the term prophesying, in its 
scriptural usage; we saw that the Prophet was but an am- 
bassador of heaven, commissioned for the utterance of Di- 
vine Truth; and that those who announce that truth to 
men, under the warrant of a Divine commission, are still 
prophets, in the scriptural usage of that term, although 
endowed with no power of insight into futurity. And 
when we repeat, what also has been previously stated, that 
Christ is the sum and substance of the Divine communica- 
tion to man; and that, all the testimonies of God’s Word 
have a reference more or less direct to- Him; need we ac- 
count it a strange phenomenon, that the prophesying of 
the prophets should exert upon those who listen to it a 
marvellous influence, until their mouths also are filled with 
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the praises of that Redeemer, under Whom bear all the 
prophets witness ? 

It was the Lord’s own testimony respecting Himself,— 
“J, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” And such is indeed the efficacy of the Cross of 

Christ, when lifted up by the faithful preacher to the ap- 
prehension of the mind’s eye. The testimony of Christ 
crucified is intrinsically (apart from the spiritual influence 
by which, in many cases, it is seconded) a constraining 
and an attractive tendency. It is calculated to call into 
active exercise many of the most influential motives of the 
human heart: a strong appeal is made thereby to our 
dread of that justice which could in no other way receive 
satisfaction than by the sacrifice of a Divine Person. The 
manifestation of Divine mercy at the Cross has a natural 
tendency to awaken corresponding sentiments of devout 
gratitude and adoring love ; to melt down into compunc- 
tion the obduracy of the rugged heart, this testimony has 
many a tender and touching appeal, founded on the affect- 
ing incidents of the Lord’s passion; on the piercing of 
His sacred body with the instruments of torture; on the 
anguish of soul which extorted that cry from His lips, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” These 
are appeals, we say, which have in them a native and in- 
herent efficacy; their persuasiveness rests on their intimate 
adaptation to the principles which ordinarily sway and 
bias human nature. It is not, however, by any mere power 
of moral persuasion that the alienated heart of man can 
be effectually turned to God. In order to the accomplish- 
ment of this great end, the Spirit must second the Proph- 
et’s testimony, putting life and energy into the preached 
word, and causing it—not merely to reach the apprehen- 
sions of the understanding, but—to penetrate, with a re- 
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newing efficacy, into the very springs of the character. 
And this happy effect is most frequently wrought in cases 
where the Prophet’s own heart and conscience are under 
the impression of the Sacred Truth which he delivers; 
where the matter of the testimony has been gathered from 
an experimental acquaintance with that Word, which he 
is commissioned to declare. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that a lifeless ministry, even although it be a minis- 
try of truth, should be crowned with much success. The 
prophet, who is not himself the subject of a spiritual in- 
fluence, will, for the most part, speak in the air. Beautiful 
and eloquent may his words be; so that the subject of 
which he treats shall borrow a picturesque lustre from 
them, as a landscape from the moonlight; but however 
much the light shed by them upon the understanding, it 
will be a cold, unfructifying ray, destitute of warmth and 
vitality, and productive of no real fruit im the conviction 
of the soul, and the transformation of the character. Spir- 
itual life in the teacher is, under all ordinary circumstances, 
a condition of spiritual awakening in the taught. 

‘And we cannot but encourage ourselves, brethren, in 
the hope, that amidst much of division and party spirit, 
and many consequent breaches in the walls of our 
Zion which may well humble us in the dust, when we re- 
flect upon them; more of spiritual life has, during the 
last few years, manifested itself among the clergy, and, by 
consequence, among the laity of our Church, than has 
been known perhaps in any preceding generation. Never, 
perhaps, has the prophetical office been so truly ‘realized 
within her pale; never have so many of her ministers tes- 
tified so faithfully and unequivocally of Him who is 
the Alpha and Omega of Christian preaching; never, per- 
haps, have so large a number of them realized in their own 
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experience the truths which they have taught, as at the 
present day,—a day when error is rife, when scepticism is 
assuming more subtle and more fascinating forms than she 
has worn hitherto, and when the number and ability of 
the assailants of truth make it incumbent upon her advo- 
cates to bring into the field every instrumentality with 
which they can lawfully furnish themselves. Thankfully 
do we pause upon this reflection, amidst much that is 
painful both within and without; it is an oasis in the 
desert, whose bloom and verdure is grateful to the eye. 
For we feel that so long as her ministers are faithful to the 
requirements of the prophetical office,—so long as their 
ministrations are not merely based upon the Word, but 
sanimated also by the spirit of Prophecy, the Church of 
England. stands upon a rock so impregnable that no adver- 
sary shall be able to shake her stedfastness. We feel that 
her system has but to be pervaded with life in order to be 
invincible,—in order to impress the godless and indifferent 
(yea, and even her most hostile antagonist) with a rever- 
ence for her lofty claims and a sense of her high vocation; 
and to ensure to her the devout affection of every really 
earnest and pious mind. For in her is seen that combi- 
nation of scriptural doctrine with apostolic discipline, 
which, when transferred from theory to practice, and acted 
out before the eyes of men, cannot fail of engaging in its 
favour both reverence and love. Connecting herself as she 
does, by her formularies and discipline, with the remotest 
antiquity, while she has, with a holy jealousy, guarded 
from sdefilement the well of Divine Truth, she has made 
good her claim to all the affectionate veneration which a 
religious community can challenge at the hand of her 
members. Nothing is needed, in. order to exhibit her to 
the world’s eye in all the beauty of holiness, save spiritual 
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vitality in the men who are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of her system. Let us see but this: and however 
subtle the devices, however fierce the onset of her foes, we 
entertain no apprehensions of her security, and her ulti- 
mate triumph. She shall stand and withstand in the evil 
day ; not, indeed, by the weapons of a carnal warfare, but 
by the prevailing influence of truth abiding in her and 
with her; an influence which shall constrain many even 
of her foes to yield her an unwilling homage. The spec- 
tacle of a community bearing a living testimony for 
Christ, in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
and maintaining among her members godly discipline and 
order—that valuable heirloom which has descended to her 
from primitive times, shall cause many to fall down on 
their faces, and acknowledge their conviction of her claims, 
and report that God is in her of truth. It shall be as 
it was of old. When the hostile messengers of Saul see 
the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as ap- 
pointed over them, the Spirit of God shall be upon the 
messengers of Saul, and they also shall prophesy. 

It is now my part, brethren, to call you to the perform- 
ance of a great duty; a duty which easily and naturally 
connects itself with the train of thought which we 
have been pursuing. We have seen, in the course of our 
remarks, that it is chiefly through the ministry of His or- 
dained servants that God dispenses those spiritual influ- 
ences which constitute the Church’s life. But under all 
ordinary circumstances, this ministry cannot be satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled, except by those who give themselves wholly 
to the execution of it, and concentrate upon this one point 
their entire energies of souf and body. Therefore, the 
Word of God prescribes (and is an appointment whose 
expediency approves itself to our reason) that the Chris-- 
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tjan minister shall have a right to refrain from secular pur 
suits, and to claim a maintenance from his fellow-men, in 
requital of his spiritual services: even so hath the Lord or- 
dained that they “ who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel.” 

The venerable Institution, which to-day claims your 
benevolent support, basis its charitable operations upon 
this precept of the Divine Law. Of the duty inculeated 
upon the laity in the passage which I have quoted, it 
takes the most liberal and enlarged view, rightly account- 
ing that provision for the members of a man’s family is the 
most effective way of rendering assistance to himself; and 
that the feeling that such a provision is within reach, will 
tend greatly to relieve that burden of anxiety, whose 
pressure is so great a hindrance to every earnest pursuit, 
and most of all to that of the sacred calling. We request, 
then, your liberal contributions in support of this Institu- 
tion, based, as it is, in principle, upon that Word which 
is our rule of life as Christians. Its prosperity has an im- 
portant bearing upon the comfort, and, through the com- 
fort, on the ministerial efficiency of our poorer clergy. 

Remember ye, brethren, that upon the efficiency of the 
Christian ministry depends, in great measure, the life of 
the Christian Church; and in the full consideration of this 
truth, give your support to the object we are advocating. 
God, indeed, is independent of any means in the commu- 
nication of His blessings. He can dispense, if it so please 
Him, with the planting of Paul and the watering of Apol- 
los; but, as in nature the exertions of the husbandman are 
a necessary condition, though not an originating cause, of 
the earth’s increase and fruitfulness; so it is in grace. 
“The prophets prophesying” are the ordinary means 
which God employs and blesses, in order to bring their fel- 
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low-men under the control of a spiritual influence. These 
are the golden pipes, through which the golden oil of Di- 
vine grace is emptied into the candlestick. May He grant 
unto us, asa Church, pastors after His own heart, who 
shall feed us with knowledge and understanding, so that 
through them may be transmitted to us freely this sacred 
oil, and that, fed by its continual influx, our light may 
shine brightly before men, and our candlestick remain be- 
fore the Lord in His sanctuary, never to be removed out 
of her place ! . 


Sh RaEON ev LIT. 


FINAL IMPENITENCE. 


Preached in Lent, 185%, at the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 
Oxford. 


“Then he said, X pray thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest 
send him to my father’s house, for X habe five brethren: that 
pe map testify unto them, lest they also come into this place 
of torvment,’’—Luxke xvi. 27, 28. 


We are to speak to you this evening on the awful 
subject of Final Impenitence; and on a subject so full of 
mystery, so beset (as we conceive) with erroneous fancies, 
we specially desire to speak in such a manner as that, in 
our every assertion, we may be led by the hand of God’s 
Word. 

Holy Scripture presents for our contemplation one act- 
ual and one imaginary example of Final Impenitence; 
and from these, as being all that it has pleased Almighty 
God to reveal, we must gather all that we can ascertain on 
the subject. The actual example is Judas Iscariot, who is 
expressly termed “the son of perdition,” and of whom our 
Lord confesses that he alone of all “the glorious company 
of the Apostles” was “lost.” The imaginary example is 
the rich man of the parable, some of whose words I have 
just read. In a certain point of view, the imaginary ex- 
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ample is even more valuable than the historical one. Our 
blessed Lord moulded the parable of Dives and Lazarus as 
it pleased His gracious Wisdom; He had the absolute 
control of His materials. With the history of an indi- 
vidual, on the other hand, although of course it is 
supremely overruled by the providence of God, there must 
ever be an interference arising from the agency of man’s 
will. Parts of the example, therefore, may not so exactly 
suit the lesson, which God intends us to draw from them, 
as in a case where the illustration is professedly fictitious. 

Yet it is curious and interesting to observe how many 
points of resemblance the historical and the imaginary ex- 
ample present. The besetting sin of Judas, that which 
lured him step by step to perdition, was covetousness. 
Dives is represented as surrounded with all the objects 
which wealth can purchase, and which it is implied (if not 
expressed) in the narrative, had ensnared his affections.— 
Judas erudged to Christ the alabaster-box of ointment of 
spikenard, secretly wishing that the proceeds of the sale 
of it might have been thrown into the common purse, and 
so’ have swelled his gains and pampered his lust of money. 
Dives hardens his heart against the sorrows of Lazarus,— 
cannot afford him aught but the crumbs.—Judas stood on 
the highest pinnacle of religious privilege. Dives is a son 
of Abraham.—Judas, though impenitent to the last, dis- 
plays the relentings of natural affection in his final inter- 
view with the chief priests. Dives, even amid the horrors 
of an eternity of woe, shows that natural sensibility is by 
no means dead within him. 

We invite you then, my brethren, to study the model. 
of Final Impenitenee which our Lord Himself has con- 
structed for us, and to frame your notions of its nature 
exclusively on that model, Let us glean out from this 
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solemn narrative the true idea of the character of Dives. 
His story is not ‘one of high-handed crime and outrage. 
It presents to us merely the picture of a selfish and semi- 
sceptical worldling, lying in the bosom of the Church and 
in the lap of janey at the same time. 

May Almighty God bless the contemplation of it to 
your souls. 

Our text, then, records the oe and expresses 
the sentiments of one who had his portion in this life,— 
the experience, I say, and sentiments of such an one, when 
he has passed out of this condition of existence into an- 
other, not cognizable by human senses. We have here, 
. then, a glimpse afforded us, by Him who cannot lie or de- 
ceive, into that mysterious realm which lies beyond 
the grave, and to those distinct and separate portions of it 
allotted respectively to the souls of the righteous and the ` 
ungodly. The latter is described emphatically as a place 
of torment, although it is not to be confounded with that 
eventual place of torment into which the final sentence of 
the great judgment-day will bid the ungodly depart. The 
place spoken of is a place of preliminary and anticipative 
woe, in which the souls of the impenitent are harassed by 
a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, 
and so taste the bitterness of eternal death, before that 
awful sentence is fully consummated upon them. 

It is something—it is a step towards higher reaches of 
faith, to be well assured of the existence and reality of this 
invisible realm, in which the spirits of the departed ener- 
gize (for surely such is the plain teaching of the parable) 
after they are severed from the body, and go through all the 
processes of consciousness, thought, and feeling. It is some- 
thing to believe, or rather something to realize the truth, 
that there is indeed a world, more thickly peopled with the 
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spirits of the departed than this earth is with the bodies 
of the living; and that among the inhabitants of this 
world there are movements of mind, actings of the will, 
the memory, the understanding, the affections: on the 
one hand, a spiritual intercommunion with Christ and the 
mémbers of Christ, fetching deepest peace into the soul; 
on the other, all the agitations of fear, remorse, compunc- 
tion, and despair. Yet is there no outward sign betoken- 
ing these emotions to the human senses; no burst of 
anguish venting itself in tears and sighs; no exceeding 
great and bitter cry, or at least none that can reach us as 
we are at present constituted. The realm is to us a 
shrouded realm, but surely not the less real because we 
cannot apprebend it with our senses. The very thought 
of such an invisible, and at the same time so populous and 
stirring a realm, should have a solemnizing effect upon the 
mind. If by God’s grace we are enabled to realize-the 
thought, this would lift our minds a little out of the earth- 
liness, in which their conversancy with the things that are 
seen, and with the life of the senses, has such a tendency 


‘to enwrap them. 


Let so much suffice on the general topic brought before 
us by the passage. Let us now consider briefly what the 
text implies of the circumstances, sentiments, and charac- 
ter of the rich worldling, who is represented as undergoing 
torments. 

I. As to his circumstances. It is sufficiently indicated 
that he was a Jew by descent. He calls Abraham father, 
and Abraham, though separated from him by a great gulf, 
though unable to render him assistance, or comply with 
his request, does not refuse to recognize him, in his present 
outcast and destitute state, as a member of his highly-fa- 
voured lineage. “Abraham said unto him, Son, remem- 
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ber.” What! a son of Abraham, and yet an outcast! 
Circumcised the eighth day, and yet a reprobate! <A 
child of God’s covenant, and yet a vessel of wrath fitted 
to destruction! One to whom pertained the adoption, and 
yet an exile from God and happiness! A hearer of the 
law, and yet one against whom the wrath of God is*re- 


vealed! A rightful heir of glory, and yet an actual par- 


taker of condemnation! My brethren, this character and 
this doom may easily co-exist; and the possibility of their 
“co-existence is easily explained, when we remember that 
they are not all Israel who are of Israel, neither is he a 
Jew who is one outwardly. This miserable outcast from 
God’s favour had been planted in God’s vineyard, the visi- 
ble Church ; he had been born a member of a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; he bore in his 
body the marks of the covenant; all those high privileges, 
which admission to the covenant involves, he had been 
made free to partake of; from his youth upward he had 
been surrounded by means of grace; to him, as well as to 
others, the bleeding sacrifice and other typical ceremonies 
had preached, in a mystery, the way of life; religious in- 
struction, instruction in the things which concerned his 
peace, was placed within his reach;+in the synagogue, 
hard by his lordly mansion. Moses and the Prophets had 
been read every sabbath-day: and yet he was lost; his lat- 
ter end was that he perished for ever. x 

II. From the position and circumstances of this rich 
worldling, we next proceed to consider his sentiments. He 
is represented as imploring Abraham to save his five breth- 
ren from the doom in which he had irretrievably involved 
himself, by sending them an unearthly warning of the real 
ity of a future state of existence, and of its horrors for the 
ungodly. He would not that his brethren, whom, perkaps, 
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he had encouraged by his example in evil courses, should 
be implicated in the same utter ruin with himself. My 
brethren, we have just been warning you how very possibly 
the highest religious privileges may co-exist with such a 
state of heart and character as will ensure condemnation 
to its possessor; we now warn you how very possibly the 
amiabilities of natural character may co-exist with such a 
state. 

It does not seem that every spark of natural affection, 
exile from God and from happiness though he be, is extin- 
guished in this man’s breast. Great as was the selfishness 
and the indifference to the wants and miseries of others, 
which during his lifetime he had exhibited, he still nour- 
ishes that regard for his brethren, his kinsmen according 
to the flesh, which nature has planted in the hearts of all 
of us. He is not yet a demon, although destined for ever 
to be the associate of demons. Touches of human feeling 
for those who were once nearly connected with him by the 
ties of blood, and whose ruin he was instrumental in pro- 
moting,—feelings which gave rise to an earnest desire for 
their rescue,—redeem him from that charge of utter hard 
ness and settled hatred to all other created beings, which 
we are apt, perhaps. erroneously apt, to associate with our 
notions of the denizens of hell. We instinctively regard 
the place of torment as a place where none but malignant 
and selfish feelings can be at work; a place where the kind- 
lier emotions of compassion, sympathy, good-will, cannot 
in any form, or under any circumstances, find admittance. 
Aud whether this view of the subject be true or not, cer- 
tain it is that the result of our instinctively admitting and 
maintaining it has a most prejudicial effect upon our minds, 
We argue (and if not with perfect conclusiveness, at least 
with some show of reason) thus:—If nothing in the form 
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of natural affection, kindly feeling, or good-will towards 
men, can find admittance into hell; if all such emotions 
be uncongenial with the utter depravity and obduracy of 
the inhabitants of that place, then so long as these emo- 
tions, these touches of sensibility, lmger in my nature, 
there is always a redeeming point in me; I need not ap- 
prehend that my portion will be with the ungedly, however 
few my qualifications to rank among God’s saints. 

Such is, I believe, not the expressed, but the implicit, 
reasoning of many a worldly and unrenewed mind, when 
contemplating (under convictions of conscience) the eter- 
nal prospect which lies before it. But is this reasoning 
any thing more than a mere palliative, whose effects are 
soothing for the time being, but in the issue aggravate the 
evil? Will even the grounds on which this reasoning is 
based, the premises which lead to the conclusion, bear ex- 
amination? We think not. We would not overstrain the 
significance of a parable, or find in it more than it was im- 
tended to convey, but we think we may safely deduce from 
the passage before us the obvious inference, that the har- 
bouring of natural affection is not incompatible with the 
condition of the reprobate. 

And thus have we clearly made out two distinct points 
respecting Dives—points of character and of situation— 
not, indeed, sufficient to secure his salvation, but both, so 
far as they go, favourable rather than unfavourable to it. 
First, he was a member of the then existing Church of 
God; secondly, he was not wholly devoid of all benevo- 
lent and disinterested feeling. 

III. Let me mention a third point, still more favorable 
to his Salvation than the two preceding, but still quite in- 
sufficient to secure it: this is, that so far as appears from 
the narrative, he had not been guilty of any crime, of any 
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gross or palpable offence whatever. Ungodly he might 
be, and was; selfish he might be, and was; but he does 
not appear to have been, in any true sense of the term, a 
wicked man. “There was a certain rich man;”—well, 
the mere possession of riches isno crime: what evil had 
he done? We do not read that he had done any. He 
had not hurled blasphemous defiance against the Most 
High. His wealth, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
had been innocently acquired, not wrung by oppression 
out of the spoils of widows’ houses. Nor aré we led to 
_ suppose that the luxury in which he lived ever degener- 
ated into license. * And so he seemed to stand fairer for 
heaven than a great many professing Christians, who are 
unclean, intemperate, openly vicious. And yet, notwith- 
standing all these favourable points in his character, he 
made shipwreck of his immortal soul. 

My brethren, these remarks may serve to confute the 
fatal error of those in whose estimation the only real sins 
in existence are sins of commission. And how numerous 
a class is this! How many are there who congratulate 
themselves on the many wrong things which they have 
never done, —“ God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican,” — without ever taking into consideration the 
many right things which they have left undone. Now 
here is an instance of a man numbered with the trans- 
eressors, of whom no single sin of commission is left upon 
record. Oh! take the warning, you who are looking to 
your innocence of crimes, of gross outward transgressions, 
as that which will save you, or be a sufficient evidence of a 
renewed heart. Many, as innocent as yourselves of posi- 
tive transgression, are now set forth for an example, suffer- 
ing the vengeance’ of eternal fire. 
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What, then, was the sin, a wilful and impenitent con- 
tinuance in which ensured the eternal loss of this world- 
ling’s soul? With setting before you briefly the nature of 
this sin in its root and in its fruit, we shall conclude 
our consideration of the parable, and enter upon the prac- 
tical and personal application of it. 

The sin, in its root (for every sin has a root, a state of 
mind out of which it springs and to which it is referable), 
was unbelief*. And I think I shall not err if I say that it 
appears to have been unbelief, not so much of a future 
state generally, as of a future state of eternal punishment 
in particular. Dives had heard of the resurrection of the 
unjust. He never cared openly to dispute the truth of the 
doctrine,—he was no avowed-infidel, but he had never 
realized it to his mind, until the bitter experience proved it 
to be a certainty. 


? This is shown satisfactorily by Dean Trench, in his ‘‘ Notes on 
the Parables.” He says: “It ought never to be left out of sight or for- 
gotten, that it is not the primary purpose of the parable to teach the 
fearful consequences which will follow on the abuse of wealth and on 
the hard-hearted contempt of the poor,—this only subordinately,— 
but the fearful consequences of unbelief, of having the heart set on 
this world, and refusing to give credence to the invisible world which 
is here known only to faith, until by a miserable and too late experi- 
ence the existence of such an unseen world has been discovered. The 
sin of Dives in its root is unbelief; hard-hearted contempt of the 
poor, luxurious squandering on self, are only the form which it takes, 

` —the seat of the disease is within, these are but the running sores 
which witness for the inward plague. He who believes not in an in- 
visible world of righteousness and truth and spiritual joy, must of ne- 
cessity place his hope in the things which he sees, which he can 
touch, and taste, and smell,——will come to trust in them and look to 
them for his blessedness, while he knows of no other: it is not of the 
essence of the matter, whether he hoards or squanders, in either case 
he sets his hope on the world.” —(pp. 434, 435.) 


———. 
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My brethren, there are thousands of professing Chris- 
tians who nourish, I do not say an avowed, but an implicit 
and virtual, unbelief of precisely the same character. Per- 
chance in some of your minds, my hearers, doubts have at 
times arisen whether it is conceivable that a God of mercy 
should ever execute the threatenings (as you cannot ques- 
tion He will fulfil the promises) ofthe Gospel. And this 
is especially liable to be the case where the conscience is 
casting about for a plea of indulgence to some sin which 
the heart cherishes, and cannot yet be prevailed upon 
to part with. In such cases, it frequently happens that a 
doubt on this article of faith is frequently and eagerly ad- 
mitted into the mind, by way of mitigating and relieving 
that impenetrable darkness which rests upon the soul’s 
eternal prospects. The man would very earnestly and 
with much sincerity disclaim the charge of infidelity. Nor 
is he, in the ordinary sense of the term, an infidel. He 
never questioned, it may be, the doctrine of a future state 
of blessedness for the righteous, though even this he is far 
from apprehending with a realizing faith. 

` But what shall we say, brethren, of the genuineness of 
that man’s belief, who instead of yielding implicit credit to 
the entire testimony of God, arbitrarily accepts one part 
of that testimony as worthy of credit, and rejects another? 
Faith is the receiving God’s assurances as infallibly true, 
upon God’s independent authority. He, therefore, who 
receives only some of those assurances, does not receive 
even them upon God’s authority (for otherwise, would he 
not admit the others also?) but because they jump with 
the conclusions of his own reason, or the inclinations of 
his own corrupt heart. He is not really resting his belief 
upon the testimony of God, though he may admit freely 
many things which the Holy Scripture asserts. 
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But I must hasten on to point out the particular devel- 
opment of unbelief with which this narrative presents us.. 

If a man have no realizing apprehension of a future _ 
state, still more if he entertain doubts respecting some re- 
vealed particulars of that state, the natural consequence, 
the practical operation of such views, will be a living 
for this world. All beyond the grave is, in such a man’s 
apprehensions, hazy, indistinct, uncertain. What counsel, 
then, does his heart give him, if his mind have imbibed 
such views? What other, than that which the Preacher 
gives in a strain of holy irony and pitiful sarcasm ?—“ A 
man hath no better thing under the sun, than to eat, and 
to drink, and to be merry. Go thy way, eat thy bread 
with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart. Let thy 
garments be always white, and let thy head lack no oint- 
ment. Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes.” 

Now this is just the counsel which Dives seems to have 
adopted; these are precisely the principles on which he 
regulated his life. His aim was to enjoy himself, to lead a 
life of ease and self-indulgence. With this view, he 
surrounded himself with those refinements of luxury which 
only wealth. can purchase, and which, unhappily for his 
spiritual welfare, an uninterrupted flow of prosperity 
enabled him to procure. He secluded himself, as much as 
he could, from annoying sights and distressing sounds. 
‘Whenever, accidentally, misery or want met his eye, he 
turned away as from an object distressing to contemplate. 

And hence, probably, more than from any settled hard- 
ness of heart, sprang his culminating offence, his entire lack 
of service to God’s poor. Lazarus lying at his gate, full 
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of sores, was an offensive object; he would not therefore 
encourage the attendance of the wretched beggar by afford- 
ing ay relief—this would only make hici a constant 
pensioner on his bounty. To apply himself to the remedy 
of want and suffering would only be to summon up that 
train of melancholy reflections, which he was desirous of 
banishing for ever from his mind. 

Behold then, brethren, in three words, the origin ke 
development of that sin, which, cherished to the end of 
his days, issued in the ruin of his soul,—Practical unbelief ; 
a living unto self and for this world; an entire forgetfulness 
of the wants of others. Nothing flagrant, nothing vicious, 
nothing openly immoral, but quite enough to conduct him 
to that awful realm, where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. 

My brethren, our subject admits of, or rather it chal- 
lenges, a close application to our own circumstances, and 
that in regard both of the times on which we are fallen, 
and of the place in which our lot is cast. : 

1. A subtle disbelief of the spiritual world in general, 
and of a future state of existence (at least on the side of 
eternal punishment), is fast insinuating itself into the minds 
of the respectable, the educated, and thoughtful classes. 
Do not imagine that, in making such a statement, we are 
guilty of exaggeration. There are many symptoms abroad 
in the opinions of society which indicate this underlying 
infidelity. Thus we have dropped to a great extent our 
belief in the agency of angels, good and evil,—a doctrine 
written with a sunbeam by the hand of God Himself, so 
plainly and explicitly reveled in Holy Scripture, that “ he 
who rubs may read it.” Partly through reaction from 
certain errors of Romanism (a reaction hill commenced 
at the Reformation, but the tide of which is still pulsing 
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on among us), partly through that explosion of old super- 
stitions and popular errors, which is being brought about 
by the advancement of science and the diffusionsof knowl- 
edge; but chiefly through the tendency of our own hearts, 
whose vanity is irritated by truths which we cannot explain, 
and which shrink from the thought of a world of spirits, as 
a thing unfamiliar to their present experience ; it has come 
to pass, that a lively sense of angelic interferences with 
human affairs, yea, a lively sense of the very personality and 
existence of angels, has utterly lost its hold upon the mind 
of the present generation,—is to us all “ as a dream, when 
one awaketh.” Would not one provoke an inward smile 
in general society, even if good breeding should not allow 
it outwardly to transpire, who should profess his perfect 
assurance (or, rather his consciousness), that angels ascend 
and descend upon every heir of salvation, just as upon 
Jacob of old, when he pillowed his head upon the stones 
of Haran,—that they guard such an one in fiery battle 
array, just as they guarded Elisha in Dothan? Yet the 
holy Apostle asks explicitly, in plain and not in figurative 
language, “ Are they not all ministering spirits; sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 
Again, there is a growing, and even avowed, disbelief 
among the most earnest and thoughtful men of the day on 
the subject of eternal punishment. And here I would remark 
that disbelief of the future world, in any of its aspects, is 
very closely connected with disbelief of the unseen world 
which is at present around us. Future things, the things 
of eternity, are merely the development of things at present 
unseen, And the habit of mind which calls in question 
unseen things, virtually calls in question things’ eternal 
also; for “the things which are not seen,” are, as the 
Apostle says, “eternal.” I am aware that the difficulty 
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explicitly put forward against the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, is its supposed irreconcilability with the love of our 
HeavenlysFather. But the real springs of men’s belief are 
often hidden from themselves. And those who harbour a 
belief contrary to this great doctrine, will do well to 
examine themselves closely as to the reality of their faith 
generally in-the agencies and experiences of the unseen 
world. 

The truth is, that great intellectual advancement and 
the progress of scientific research, with all its advantages, 
has no doubt its drawbacks. When natural philosophers 
are every day opening up some new second cause, of which 
we were previously in ignorance ; when nature presents to 
us ever more and more the appearance of being governed 
by law and system, and not by arbitrary interferences; it 
does become a hard struggle for an educated and a think- 
ing mind (and the more educated and thinking, the 
harder), to maintain the early freshness, the childlike sim- 
plicity of ourfaith. Such a struggle is the price which the 
educated man pays for his education, for that enlargement 
of the faculties which makes him competent to a higher 
degree of mental enjoyment than the peasant. We ought 
to feel no surprise, if we discover in him something to 
compensate for that vast advantage; if the child and the 
peasant discern more clearly than he those divine things 
of faith, which, by the very constitution of our minds, the 
exercise of mere natural reason rather obscures. The sun 
_at noonday enables us to examine and scrutinize all the 
objects on the surface of our planet—the delicate texture 
of the leaf and the blossom, and the sand which is washed 
up from the river’s bed. This is a real and grand advan- 
tage, even in a moral point of view; for after examining 
the structure of that blossom, a devout heart will send up 
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its tribute of adoration to the Creator. But is the presence 
of the sun pure gain in the way of discernment, without 
any counterbalancing loss? I trow not. While we are 
examining the leaf and the blossom on earth, our antipodes, 
wrapped in thickest night, are contemplating the jewels of 
Heaven, “the moon and the stars which the Lord ‘hath 
ordained.” Darkness, which seals up our bodily eyes to 
the things of earth, unseals them to the glories of a sub- 
limer sphere. Something of the same kind is observable 
in the human reason. The free development and exercise 
of it, while on one side it supplies the mind with fresh 
matter for glorifying God, on the other has a tendency to 
dim our apprehension of those divine things which are the 
objects of faith, even as the sun draws a veil over the stars. 
I shall suppose, then, the case of a man who, while ortho- 
dox in all the main articles of his religious belief, and 
nominally a member of the Church, has allowed his faith 
in things unseen and eternal to be secretly sapped. In 
that he resembles Dives. 

2. The second point to which I shall call your atten- 
tion, in applying to our own consciences the warning of 
the text, is the atmosphere of religious privilege, which my 
academical hearers specially, but those residing in the city 
also in good measure, habitually inhale. Perhaps there are 
few places which are so favoured in this respect as our two 
Universities. Always hitherto accounted as great semina- 
ries of the Church, they appropriately present both to the 
eye and ear, more of the outward tokens of Christianity 
than any other cities of the empire. Ascend any emi- 
nence in the neighbourhood, and you see their hundred 
spires pointing upwards with silent finger to the azure fir- 
mament, above which God hath planted His throne; and 
there comes up to your ear the music of their bells, calling 
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the inhabitants to prayer with a frequency characteristic 
of the most primitive and purest times. 

Yet who does not know that, where no corresponding 
zeal and spirituality exist in the heart, this frequency of re- 
ligious ordinance and privilege acts rather as a soporific 
than as a stimulant, makes eternal things more hazy 
and less substantial than they were, when worship more 
rarely recurred? Daily prayer and weekly communion 
are the joy and delight of a spiritual and devout mind, and 
the more spiritual any mind becomes, the more does 
it discover an internal craving after these things ; but what 
are they to the mind of a worldling, to one whose desires, 
hopes, and affections soar not above this transitory sphere? 
What such an one needs is a thorough awakening from the 
trance of sin, and the devout aspirations, which take shape 
in the daily or weekly worship of the Church, have noth- 
ing awakening in them. They are the breathings of the 
reconciled soul, not the trumpet-call of alarm to the hypo- 
critos in Zion. Accordingly, the holy offices themselves 
become a snare to many. An unreal religion is made 
by them more dreamy still. And protest as one may 
against delusion, both in one’s own case and that of oth- 
ers, it stealthily winds its way (more or less) into the 
bosom of all of us. *We have such a natural antipathy to 
the task of laying ourselves quite bare before God, and not 
allowing to our religious circumstantials any weight in the 
estimate of our religious character, that we seldom as a 
fact honestly do it. We defer it, we put it away to a 
more convenient season; conscious of our spiritual naked- 
ness, we shrink behind the trees of the garden, to shelter 
us from the intolerable scrutiny of those eyes which are 
“as a flame of fire.” 

My brethren, is it thus with any of you? When 
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the arrows of conviction fly around your head, are you 
sheltering yourself behind the battlements of religious or- 
dinance, which in this place fence. you round? silencing 
the clamours of conscience by an appeal to the propriety 
of your externals, and declining to enter by an honest self- 
examination into the springs of your own character? The 
impenitent Dives dwelt, like yourself, in the bosom of the 
Church, and called Abraham Father. 

3. But again. A college life is notoriously one of 
ease, one which furnishes all the materials of selfindul- 
gence. The younger members of our Universities have, as 
a general rule, no cares; do not even understand what 
anxiety is. Their wants are provided for at the expense 
of their parents, and the allowance is generally such as to 
leave a considerable margin for comforts, and for what 
may be even called, and would be reckoned at the homes 
of many of them, luxuries. Magnificent foundations, 
endowed with large revenues, do for the senior members 
of the Academy what parental care (and often parental 
self-sacrifice) does for the junior; so that, without any 
large fortunes, or any very extraordinary resources, all the 
upper classes in this place may be said to be at their ease; 
their wants are no sooner felt than they are met. My 
hearers will assent to this statement, if they consider how 
very rarely, when an academic is inclined to purchase dny 
article of luxury or comfort, he is held back by the consid- 
eration that he really cannot give the price. He may deny 
himself the indulgence from other and better motives; but 
incapacity to. obtain it seldom forms one of his reasons for 
abstaining from the purchase. Nay, even the dependents 
of colleges, if I may judge from an acquaintance of some 
years with them which I formerly enjoyed, are generally to 
be reckoned among the easy and prosperous classes of the 
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community: they are usually provided for, not extrava- 
gantly, but according to their line of life, sufficiently ; put 
out of the reach of pressure (may I not: say?) beyond 
the lot of the domestics of private families. 

But easy circumstances are characteristic not only of 
the place, but of the times also on which we are thrown. 
This is an age in which the useful and ornamental arts 
have received, and are receiving, a most extraordinary 
development. Comfort and luxury follow as handmaids in 
the train of this development. What chamber of our 
houses is there which is not interpenetrated by luxury, in 
which there are ‘not many articles of convenience or 
of simple ornaments which might well be spared, articles 
which minister not to the necessities, but only to 
the refinements and elegancies of life? The vast ma- 
chinery of some great factory now-a-days weaves, or dyes, 
or prints “purple and fine linen” with such volubility and 
in such abundance that, like silver in the days of Solomon, 
“it is nothing accounted of.” The abodes of our lower 
middle classes scarcely ever lack some engraving on their 
walls; the cheapest and commonest book is decorated in 
the binding with some ornamental device on its cover. 
All these things are indications of the exuberance which 
an exuberance of resource 


luxury has attained among us 
and “pride, which throws out shoots and suckers in every 
department of our life. 

Now our Lord in the parable before us, represents this 
development of resources as having a dangerous tendency, 
as contributing something material to strengthen the im- 
penitence of the natural heart. Why else is the rich man 
depicted as clad “in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day,” but to teach us that the lap of 
ease forms for a-Christian a most perilous position; that 
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when this influence combines, on the one hand, with 
that of a polite scepticism, which nibbles away as much as 
it can of doctrines distasteful to our reason and feelings, 
and, on the other, with that of a religious formalism, 
which sings a lullaby to the conscience as often as it is in- 
clined to be fretful and fractious, the three agencies operat- 
ing in the same direction, form a thick film of insensibility 
over the heart, which, if not torn away by some of God’s 
most trenchant chastisements, hardens it effectually against 
that Grace which can alone reclaim it? 

Yet, when we speak of insensibility of heart, think not 
that we imply any want of liveliness or warmth in the 


natural affections. The teaching of the parable is, that a- 


man may be spiritually dead (yea, abandoned to Final Im- 
penitence), who yet responds’ to the tie of blood, and 
whose natural feelings retain still their liveliness and sensi- 
bility unimpaired. And if the conscience of any one 
of my hearers has been struck and alarmed by certain feat- 
ures of the parallel between his own character and cir- 
cumstances and those of Dives, I beseech him to follow 
me one step further, while I add what, perchance, may be 
the crowning stroke to the parallel. 

Not the least striking part of our parable, then, is the 
warning which it holds out to us against looking to natural 
amiabilities as supplying us with any ground of confidence 
towards God. Now these amiabilities attach, indeed, to 
our nature in whatever condition it is found, but most 
especially do they characterize.it in the prime of life. 
Youth is proverbially warm-hearted, affectionate, and gener- 
ous. Good-nature and quickness of sensibility are its dis- 
tinguishing graces. We would not be understood to de- 
preciate these points of natural character: let them stand 


for what they are worth : and, in a social point of view, we ` 
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willingly admit that they are worth much. They are 
essential to our welfare and happiness as members of 
society. But beware, we entreat you, of regarding them 
with complacency in a religious point of view, as if they 
were the soft relentings of grace, the tenderness of the 
renewed heart, or in any way safeguards against that dam- 
nation which shall assuredly overtake the ungodly. Beware 
of the fallacy which the alarmed conscience is so prone to 
take up with, that, because these touches of sensibility still 
linger in your nature, therefore there is a redeeming point 
in your religious character, and you need not apprehend 
that eventually you will prove an outeast from the Divine 
favour. And we feel that a special necessity exists for this 
warning at the present time. For a school of Theology is 
making its appearance in the Church, whose language goes 
far to annihilate the distinction, as on the one hand between 
the natural flights of the human intellect, and inspiration ; 
so, on the other, between the natural graces of human 
character, and religious principle. Natural amiabilities, it 
is asserted, and the lofty flights of the poet and the orator, 
come from God. So, no doubt, they do; for St. James, 
speaking by the Spirit of God, says, “ Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” But as there is a positive difference 
in kind between the Bible and the noblest of uninspired 
compositions, so is there the same wide and immeasurable 
distinction to be drawn between those kindly impulses and 
affections which are the fruit of nature, and those holy dis- 
positions of heart which are the fruit of the Spirit, and 
have reference to the unearthly and spiritual relations in 
which each one of us stands to God, to Christ, to eternity. 

The noblest of those holy dispositions, and that without 
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which whosoever liveth is dead unto God (however alive 
to the impulses of nature), is a self-sacrificing love—such a 
disposition towards others, for God’s sake, as leads us to 
look upon, to consider, and to relieve the distresses under 
which they labour. It is a spirit which, so far from put- 
ting away human misery, and seeking to hide it from our 
eyes, prosecutes it into the dark lanes and alleys, where it 
shuns the sight of the courtly, and seeks, at any expense 
to self, to apply a remedy to it. 

My brethren, if you cannot discern in your present 
character the germ of such a spirit ; if you have nothing to 
show, in lieu of it, higher and better than natural amiabil- 
ity ; and if, in addition to this feature, ease and self-indul- 
gence, combined with the external forms of religion, char- 
acterize your lot, while doubts of certain unpalatable doc- 
trines secretly indulged, but only half confessed, have 
begun to make inroads on your faith; what is this but the 
very character of the rich man of our parable, only unfold- 
ed under the forms of modern society in the West, rather 
than of ancient society in the East ? 

And the end of such a character, its final issue from 
the trial-furnace of life, it is almost too terrible to prosecute 
even in thought. Not that any violent moral spasms, any 
great convulsions of the inner man, any headlong downfalls 
from grace, render it so terrible. Ah no! the issue is 
terrible rather in the deadly, stagnant quiet which ushers 
it in, and of which it is the legitimate consummation. It 
is terrible in its calmness, not terrible in its strife. The 
man travels to his eternal doom without any dismal presage 
upon his spirit of what awaits him. He nears it daily, and — 
is daily less affected by the prospect. The whole tenor of 
his life has been free from “ changes;” why should he 
apprehend now a sudden reversal of the law which has 
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regulated all his former experience, a change from “purple” 
and “sumptuous fare ” to quenchless thirst and everlasting 
burnings? He sickens; well, his deathbed is made as easy 
as the appliances of art and the resources of luxury can 
make it; and in compliance with those devout forms of 
which he has, perhaps, been through life a fairly punctual 
observer, the minister of Jesus Christ is sent for to soothe 
his last moments with the consolations of Religion. Ah! 
what can be done, or even reasonably looked for, when 
now the eleventh hour is past, and it is wellnigh on the 
stroke of the twelfth? The first instinct of a worldling 
grown grey in his worldliness, with the film of the world 
thickened upon his heart, is an armed and sensitive reserve 
as to the experiences of the inner man, by which he pushes 
away any one who seeks to probe them. But has he any 
such experiences to be probed? Ah, well may we ask it; 
for he has been living an outward life so long, and so 
quelling every approach to reality on the subject of 
religion, that whether genuine religious feeling survives in 
him may be doubted. By his manner, by the evident dis- 
composure which he, or perhaps his friends.for him, evince 
on the first attempt at searching conversation, the minister 
is driven to fall back on reading without any definite aim, 
and on a few formal prayers adapted to cases in general, 
and altogether wide of the mark. The droning sound of 
these almost mechanical devotions is still in his ear, as his 
breathing becomes more short and rapid, and his eye 
glazes, and the moisture of the last struggle oozes out 
upon his brow. They apply a mirror to his lips,—no stain 
rests upon it,—he is gone—gone to his own place, the 
place reserved for Final Impenitence. Clear and sharp in 
outline (ah, how different from those indistinct and hazy 
impressions which have come to him latterly from the 
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things of time !) now dawn upon his soul the horrors of 
eternity : “In hell he lifts up his eyes, being in torments.” 

Lord of Love and Pity, who in compassion to perishing 
souls, troubled with no changes, and lulled in the security 
of a prosperous worldliness, spakest this parable, let its 
moral be graven indelibly on all our hearts. Deliver every 
soul, who hears Thy Word to-night, from the snares of 
subtle unbelief, complacent self-indulgence, and heartless 
indifference to the sufferings of others. Use what disci- 
pline Thou wilt, Gracious Lord; cut, wound, pierce, burn, 
spare not the sharp surgery of pain, care, poverty, bereave- 
ment; so as thou only separatest us thereby from our 
clinging love to the things of this world, and makest unseen 
things a reality to us. To live in things below, to centre 
hope and heart in them, is the sin which, according to 
Thy own testimony, most surely paves the way to Final 
Impenitence. Deliver us from it, Merciful Lord, at any 
cost of suffering to ourselves; only so bless our sufferings 
to us by Thy Grace, that they may imbue our hearts with 
a portion of Thy Divine tenderness, and lead us to the 
diligent fulfilment of that precept, which Thou hast Thy- 
self so marvellously exemplified,— 

“Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” 


SERMON IX.. 


FINAL IMPENITENCE EXEMPLIFIED. 


Preached at St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, on the Festival of St. Matthias, 
during the season of Lent. 


“Shen Pudas, which had betrayed Wim, when he saw that We was 
condemned, repented himself, and brought again the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chick priests anv elvers, saving, X habe sinned in 
that X habe betrayed the innocent blood. And then sain, What 
is that to ns? see thou to that. And he cast down tie pieces of 
silver in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged hime 
self,,—Mart. xxvii. 3—5, 


Tux Festival of St. Matthias connects itself imme- 
diately. with the fall of Judas. We cannot think of the 
“ faithful and true ” pastor on this day set over the Church 
of God, without reverting to the false Apostle into whose 
room he was elected. And probably it is the Church’s 
design that our thoughts should travel in this track. The 
Calendar brings before us, in a regular cycle, all the great 
events of the Evangelical Story. Now it is not likely that, 
in this cycle, such an event as the fall of Judas—an, event 
connected with our Lord’s Death, as the proximate cause 
of it, and withal so pregnant with instruction for the 
Church of God—should be left unnoticed. Yet, the 
reprobate having, of course, no commemoration, it could 
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not otherwise be noticed, than by consecrating a day to 
the memory of St. Matthias. Matthias seats himself in a 
Chair already prepared—once occupied, but now vacant. 
How came it to be vacant? Who was it that once sat 
there? and why did he vacate it? It is scarcely possible 
that the mind should not ask these questions ; and if they 
be asked, this is surely the occasion on which to answer 
them. 

But we have another reason for calling your attention 
this evening rather to the false than to the true Apostle. 
The thoughts connected with the fall of Judas are more in 
keeping with the season of Lent than those connected with 
the election of Matthias. For the great topic of the season 
of Lent is Repentance; and Judas is the great instance, 
planted like a beacon of warning upon the highway of the 
Evangelical Narrative, of a false repentance. 

The fact that there is such a thing as a false repentance 
is of itself sufficiently startling and alarming, and should 
set us upon a thorough sifting of our consciences, as to 
the traits which our repentance exhibits. For Repentance 
is an essential grace; it is one of the conditions on 
which God holds out to us, through Christ’s merits, the 
hope of pardon and acceptance. If, then, what we fancy 
to be this grace is simply a delusive appearance, and 
nothing more than a mimicry of its manner and gestures, 
we shall be building our hopes upon an insecure foun- 
dation, which one day, when perhaps it may be too late to 
remedy the evil, will prove insufficient.to support them. 

Judas Iscariot is said in our text to have repented, 
and, without curiously seeking to detect virtues in a vib 
lainous character (a perverse piece of ingenuity, very com- 
monly practised, indeed, by historians of the day, but very 
objectionable, as tending to confound the obvious and pal- . 
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pable distinctions betwcen right ai wrong), we may cer- 
tainly say that the external traits of penitence which Judas 
exhibited were most hopeful. The inner spirit and oper- 
ating principles of this grace were of course utterly absent 
from him, but we apprehend that no genuine repentance 
could have exhibited more fayourable outward phenomena 
than his. 

In bringing forward these phenomena, and showing 
from this sad instance that they may be hollow and un- 
sound,—merest .mocking echoes of true penitence in a 
quarter where it never raised its mingled cry of pain and 
prayer,—we hope to assist you, and to put you on your 
guard against deceit, in that sifting of the conscience which 
is one of the great duties incumbent upon us at this sea- 
son.—And may God add His blessing to His Wond, for 
Christ’s sake. 

I. 1. The first good symptom, then, in Judas’s repent- 
ance was his restlessness in his sin. This restlessness has 
often been the nucleus in the heart, round which true re- 
pentance has formed. A deep feeling of the dissatisfaction 
and emptiness of sinful courses, absolutely forbidding ac- 
quiescence in them, has lain at the bottom of many a prod- 
igal son’s return to his Father. . If there was not this in 
Judas, there was something remarkably like it, to judge 
from what appears on the face of the narrative. Why 
could he not carry out his purpose to the end without 
flinching? The Holy Scripture intimates that he was lost 
eternally,—that he was “ the son of perdition,” that he was 
“a devil,” that he “went to his own place,” and so forth. 
This being so, and supposing him to have felt, with more 
or less of vague apprehension, that it was so,—why did. 
he not, at all events, live as long as he might in the enjoy- 
ment of his ill-gotten gains? Why hasten on his eternal 
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doom by his own act? Why throw away the few years of 
life, and so of tolerable existence, which in the order of 
God’s Providence remained to him? Why not go through 
the tragedy with a resolute will, linger out his span, steel 
himself against the finger of scorn, count his silver pieces, 
and hug his money-bag? The answer is, that he was not 
bad enough or hard enough for this. There was a worm 
in his conscience which would have made those few years 
of life unliveable. He could not sit down and take his ease, 
although there seems to have been no outward let or hin- 
drance why he should not have done so. The disciples 
from whom he had seceded, were (as the world accounted 
them) a contemptible sect in a very contemptible minority. 
Judas had sided with the authorities of the country, and, 
though not even those who profit by treachery can ever 
respect the traitor, those authorities would have been 
bound to uphold him, and secure him from disturbance. 
But as it is said, “ When God giveth quietness, who then 
can make trouble?” so, conversely, it might be said with 
equal truth, “ When conscience giveth trouble, who then 
can make quietness?” Judas was ill at ease in his mind; 
and, under these circumstances, not all the world could help 
him to a moment’s repose. Yet the repentance proceeding | 
from this disquietude was rotten at the core. The infer- 
ence is plain, that mere restlessness of conscience under 
convictions is of itself no certain sign that the spirit of pen- 
itence is working in us. 

2. The next point is—and it is a very material one— 
that Judas makes confession of his sin before men, even 
when it must have been evident to him that men would 
not sympathize with that confession. He returns to the 
chief priests, says frankly that his conduct has been evil, 
and implies thereby that the course which they were pur- 
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_ suing, and in which he had aided and abetted them, was 
evil also :—“ I have sinned in that I have betrayed the in- 
nocent blood.” Their rude and ungracious retort (a fa- 
mous utterance of the worldling’s sympathy with conscien- 
tious convictions) sufficiently shows that they took the im- 
plication in dudgeon :—“ What is that to us? see thou to 
that.” It was quite evident, throughout the transaction, 
that Judas neither cared for them nor feared them; it was 
patent to him, as to all the world beside, that they were 
bad men, thirsting for the blood of the Innocent One ; and, 
without a particle of human respect, the traitor allowed 
this sentiment freely to transpire. 

My brethren, it is one of the most favourable symp- 
toms of true repentance that it throws overboard human 
respect. “The fear of man,” it is said, “ bringeth a snare.” 
Genuine repentance kicks the snare out of the way. Hence 
the confession of sins before man, the making bare one’s 
own shame, the not quailing before a public exposure, is in 
some respects the best test of godly sorrow which one can 
have. For it shows this, at all events,—that the penitent 
has risen above that regard to human opinion, which holds 
us all in thrall. In many false forms of penitence, sin pains 
aman simply because he has forfeited human esteem by 
it. Say that he has been going on for a time with a latent 
consciousness of acting dishonestly, and fearing to face his 
accounts, as aware that his expenditure far exceeds his in- 
come. At length comes the catastrophe, whether he will 
orno: his dishonesty is exposed and his character ruined. 
The poor soul’s refuge under these circumstances is often 
like that of Judas—suicide. But Judas’s motive, it would 
appear, was higher than his. It is not the consciousness 
of wrong-doing, but the shrinking from exposure, which 
in his case urges on the self-murderous act, and adjusts the 
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fatal noose. If creditors could be silenced, and matters 
hushed up, and character among men preserved, he would 
live on in ease, and in the hope that his affairs might right 
themselves. Blasted character, not committed sin, is the 
evil to which he is sensitive. Judas, on the other hand, 
proclaims his own shame. Human opinion and human 
censure seem to have lost their hold upon him. In dy- 
ing he defies the world, which had hitherto been with 
him, and makes them veer right round and turn against 
him. “I have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood. And they said, What is that to us? see thou 
to that.” i 

Confession of sin before man, then, and the absence 
from our sorrow of an element of human respect, though 
most favourable symptoms, as far as they go, do not in 
themselves go far enough to prove conclusively that our 
repentance is genuine. 

3. The third favourable symptom in the repentance of 
Judas is that he made restitution of the bribe which he had 
received, and so, as far as that was possible, undid his own 
action. “He threw down the silver pieces in the temple.” 
He might have enjoyed them; but he could not find it in 
his heart to do so. They had lost their value to him. 
This seems indeed to be a very near approach to genuine 
repentance. For the man’s besetting sin was covetousness. 
Little by little this sin had gained a complete mastery: of 
his moral nature, making its encroachments rapidly, though 
stealthily, by distinct acts, when from time to time he ap- 
propriated to his own use some portion of the money 
thrown into the common purse of our Lord and His Apos- 
tles. “He was a thief,” says St. John expressly. But here 
is the love of money relaxing its hold upon the thief; here 
(apparently) is the Ethiopian changing his skin, and the 
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leopard his spots. Here is the covetous man making a 
voluntary surrender of, his ill-gotten gains,—just as the 
Ephesian magicians, the darkness of whose deeds was re- 
proved by Christ’s Gospel, brought their books of incan- 
tations together and burned them before all men, thereby 
sacrificing to their new convictions the value of fifty thou- 
sand pieces of silver. 

My brethren, what shall we say to these things? We 
are compelled to say that it looks favourably for the traitor. 
Genuine repentance always involves the undoing of the sin 
repented of, so far as man can undo the past. If property 
has been stolen, it must be restored. If character has been 
injured by us, we must retract the slander as publicly as it 
was divulged. If we have influenced others for evil, 
we must seek to neutralize and cancel that influence. 
If we have withheld from the poor their due, or from the 
eause of Religion the maintenance which it requires at our 
hands, we must now make it good. Yet it appears from 
this example, that although all genuine repentance must 
have this feature, yet not every repentance which has this 
feature is genuine. We must look to it that this trait at- 
taches itself to our repentance; yet must we not rest satis- 
fied with the fact that it does so attach, but probe our 
hearts more deeply still. 

4, The climax of all these favourable symptoms attach- 
ing to the repentance of Judas, is that this unhappy soul 
confessed Christ before men. 

It is very observable that another thief came subse- 
quently in contact with Our Blessed Lord, whose repent- 
ance was by Him graciously accepted and highly honoured ; 
and that this thief also evinced his penitence by confessing 
Curist before men, when the princes of this world sat and 


= spake against Him. In some respects these two thieves 
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are remarkably contrasted. The first of them, though long 
associated with Our Blessed Lord, closed his career with a 
burst of worldly sorrow, which wrought despair and death. 
The second, who was never thrown across our Lorp’s path, 
till a few hours before his end, and whose previous course 
had been in every respect alienated from Christ, exhibited 
in his last moments that godly sorrow, which works “re- 
pentance unto salvation not to be repented of.” But, not- 
withstanding these points of strong contrast, there is some- 
thing very similar in the confessions of the two thieves. 
Listen to them. The one says, “I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood.” He asserts the inno- 
cence of Jesus; and if His innocence, then also His Messiah- 
ship and Divine Sonship: for Jesus claimed these digni- 
ties; and to claim them without being entitled to them, 
would be, not innocence but blasphemy. The second 
thief’s confession is a close parallel: he first of all con- 
demns himself, and then vindicates the innocence of Jesus. 
“Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same con- 
demnation? And we indeed justly ; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds; but this Man hath done nothing 
amiss.” Ah! my brethren, supposing only the utterances 
of these two thieves left on record, without any further no- 
tice of their characters, who could have augured thence the 
difference of their lot, and the tremendous gulf which 
parts them now, and will part them through Eternity? 
What an overwhelming proof have we here that in estima- 
ting repentance and faith, God regards, and therefore we 
too must regard, the heart, and not the utterance of the 
lips; that He looks to the inner spirit only, and is not 
mystified or deluded by the bursts of anguish to which the 
mouth gives vent! What an incontrovertible evidence 
that two men may pursue the -same career outwardly, do 
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_ the same actions, say the same words, behave in the same 


way, and yet be under the empire_of totally opposite 
principles! And what an evidence, moreover, that the 
faith which merely stands in the avowal of Jesus, without > 
involving trust in Him, or love of Him,—the faith which 
distinguishes the professing Christian from the sceptic or 
the Unitarian,—is by itself utterly insufficient to secure 
the’soul’s salvation. Judas had this faith. Nay, the very 
devils, though they neither love Him nor trust in Him, are 
far too enlightened to refuse acknowledgment to Jesus as 
the Son of God: they also “believe and tremble.” 

II. We have thus exhibited the favourable outward 
symptoms in the repentance of Judas. And the question 
which naturally arises is, Where then did this repentance 
fall short? what were the flaws of it? This question we 
shall attempt to answer, with the same design as before— 
that of furnishing you with criteria for a close and sifting 
examination of conscience. 

- There was one radical flaw, then, in this repentance of 
Judas, which pervaded the whole of it, as a crack runs from 
the brim to the pedestal of some precious ornamental vase, 
and into which all the weak points of it are ultimately re- 
solvable. There appears to have been in his state of mind 
no regard to Almighty God, whether of tear, love, or trust. 
His sorrow, though most agonizing, was not the godly sor- 
row whose blessed effects St. Paul describes in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians; and on the suicide’s grave 
might be inscribed for an epitaph that pregnant sentence 
of Inspiration, in which the Apostle delineates with one 
graphic, masterly stroke the frightful issue of a career 
such as his: “Tue SORROW OF THE WORLD WORKETH 
DEATH.” 

1. The first weak point in the repentance of Judas was, 
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that it had no grasp of another world. A man who com- 
mits suicide (supposing him to be not subject to derange- 
ment of mind while resolving on and perpetrating the deed) 
can have no such grasp. To Judas, the eternal world, of 
which His Master spoke so often, was all shadowy as the 
baseless fabric of a dream, though it might be a beautiful 
dream. ‘It was to him impalpable; and he had not the 
faith which alone could make it areality. But there wasa 
world all around him, in the centre of which he was placed, 
very real and very palpable, obtruding its reality upon him 
through his senses. Probably he had followed Our Lord 
all along in the expectation that He would set up an earthly 
kingdom; and as it dawned upon him, by Christ’s predic- 
tions of His Death, and by the evident drifting of events in 
that direction, that this expectation was to be frustrated, 
his allegiance to Jesus, which had not been cemented (as 
was the case with the other Apostles) by any spiritual bond, 
grew more and more unsteady. : He followed the Saviour 
with this world in his eye, and when he became convinced 
that no earthly honours or emoluments would requite his 
services, he began to draw off from Him. Now the tangi- 
ble advantages of the world all take shape in, and are summa- 
rily represented by, money. Do but get money, and you 
shall command any thing you wish in this world—triends, 
position, power, nay, even rank. Accordingly, Judas the 
worldling, with a very faint and shadowy conception of the 
world to come, united a very lively appreciation of the 
hard, solid, tangible benefits which were at the command of 
money. Well would it have been for him, could he have 
looked with definite aim into the great eternal future, which 
is all-absorbing to a spiritual mind, and have said with his 
brother-thief, as Jesus was approaching the barriers of 
another world, “ Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
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into Thy kingdom.” But the kingdom, according to 
Judas’s idea of it, was to be the kingdom of this present 
world. Such a kingdom Jesus uniformly disclaimed: im- 
plicitly, when He retired from the multitude who sought 
to make Him king; explicitly, when he stood before 
Pilate. 

My dear hearers, is Judas so uncommon a character 
among ourselves, that his example yields no warning? 
Though our conceptions of him—conceptions which we 
have nourished from our childhood upwards—are those of 
a monster of iniquity, does he not turn out, upon a closer 
examination, to be a man of flesh and blood like ourselves? 
Are there not those among us, whose views of another 
world are so hazy and unsubstantial, that they cannot be 
said to take hold of the mind at all, or exert the smallest 
real influence upon it? Men whose strong and keen sym- 
pathies with the world-system, in the heart of which they 
live, exclude altogether apprehensions, hopes, and fears in 
connexion with another system, which cannot be reached 
either by sense or by experience? Men in whose mind 
secularities—I do not say blameworthy secularities, but 
merely secularities, whether of the counter, or of the desk, 
or of the political coterie, or of the fashionable circle—fill 
up the whole field of vision? These persons may not be 
at all wanting in respectability, and a decorous exterior : 
far from it. They may not be unfamiliar with holy things. 
Judas was not unfamiliar with them. He walked side by 
side with Our Lord, listened to His teaching, witnessed 
His miracles, partook of and administered His ordinances. 
And these men are not lacking in similar traits of charac- 
ter. Their punctual performance of certain religious duties 
enters as an item on their side into the account drawn up 
by their self-esteem. They come to Church, and the words 
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of truth fall on their outward ears. Perhaps at stated in- 
tervals they communicate, and with a feeling that Com- 
munion is proper, becoming, suitable to their position. 
Perhaps this familiarity with things sacred tends, as was 
no doubt the case with Judas, to deaden their religious 
sensibilities. But be it how it may, those sensibilities are 
not alive. This world is intensely real, the next intensely 
unreal, to them. No emotion is stirred within them by 
the things which are not seen. Though they live in the 
midst of ‘religious Ordinances, spiritual influence, or what 
the Apostle calls “the power of the world to come,” has 
never yet drawn them within its charmed circle. Now 
any vexation for past misdeeds, however wild and frantic, 
which does not keep its eye fixed upon eternity, or pursue 
sin into the unseen world, must necessarily be hollow and 
unsound, however favourable the other traits which it wears, 
The fundamental element of all religion is the realization 
of the unseen. Where a man does not realize it—where 
eternal things are to the mind a mere phantasmagoria of 
faint and incongruous images, and not a real, living power 
exerting a pressure on the spirit,—he may fret his heart 
into tatters with sorrow for sin, but he shall be not one whit 
nearer to holiness or glory. Without faith in the invisible 
world, repentance lacks altogether a spiritual element. It 
is of the earth, earthy, and drives the man away from, in- 
stead of towards, the Bosom of God. It is simply a fruit 
of nature, not of grace. 

2. The next weak point in the repentance of Judas 
was, that it turned on the pivot of self. Where self 
is every thing with a man, and God is banished from the 
field of view, it must follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that if self is destroyed in its own esteem, the man 
has nothing to fall back upon. This seems to have been 
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the case with Judas; and this hypothesis furnishes the 
true solution of the difficulty, which some have found 
in the first verse of our text. “Then Judas which be- 
trayed Him, when he saw that He was condemned, repented 
himself.” How then? it has been asked; was Judas 
not prepared for the result, to which his agt of treachery 
obviously led? Knowing the malignity of the enemies of 
Jesus, he must of course have calculated upon the proba- 
bility, or rather the almost certainty, of such a result: but 
the Evangelist’s meaning plainly is, that such a result, 
when at last it did come, opened his eyes all of a sudden 
to his own meanness. It dashed to pieces, with one 
deadly blow, the man’s self-respect. So long as he 
had the prop of self-esteem, there was something to sup- 
port him, and to make life tolerable; but this prop 
demolished, no more hope remained to one who, like 
Judas, had never learned to lean upon God. 

My brethren, there is a sorrow for sin, the account of 
which is simply this,—Pride broken in its own conceit, 
and put thoroughly out of humour with itself. This sor- 
row apes very exactly the garb and language of true 
repentance, because in true repentance one main element 
is profound distrust of self; and this sorrow is a sincere 
vexation with self; not, however, so much a distrust 
of self, as (what is very different) a disgust with self. Ah! 
Judas’s suicide has been the true type, in this respect, of 
many a suicide since his day. The intemperate man, who 


may have (despite his intemperance) some fine features of 


character attaching to him, is warned again and again 
of the wreck which the indulgence of such a sin will make 
not only of his higher nature, but of his health, and 
perhaps also of his prospects in this world. He struggles 
fitfully with his ruling passion, and even holds out and 
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makes head against it for some considerable period; but 
at last—once and again, and again, and yet again—the 
horrible craving for drink asserts its mastery over him. 
After some very flagrant fall, his eyes seem to be opened, 
on his return to consciousness, to the depth of his own 
degradation. He has reduced himself to the level, or 
rather lower than the level, of the beasts that perish. He 
once flattered himself that he had a generous spirit, 
fine sympathies, a sense of honour; but all that proud 
consciousness is now gone: he has been wallowing like a 
sow in the mire of sensuality. He too, like Judas, has no 
grasp of another world,—the revelation of things unseen 
and eternal has never come home to him with power; and 
when he thinks of the state after death, he mutters 
to himself some such heathenish foolery as eternal sleep, 
rest from the storms of life for all and every one, and 
so forth. He too, like Judas, has never had any realizing 
apprehension of God, or of sin in reference to God,—and 
to have no such realizing apprehension, is just to have no 
staff to lean upon, when the world draws away from us, as 
the sparkling tide recedes from stranded seaweed, and 
when the heart is fairly beaten out of conceit with itself. 
In such a state of mind, the man naturally becomes frantic 
with himself. And who shall wonder if, in more ardent 
and impulsive temperaments, the strong passion prevails 
even over the love of life? Who shall wonder if he lays 
violent hands upon that self of which he now despairs? _ 
My brethren, suicide is a rare case, Almighty God 
having placed in our nature certain securities which make 
it rare; but his must be indeed a shallow mind who can- 
not see in extreme cases like these, the operation of prin- 
ciples, which pervade and invalidate the repentance of 
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large numbers of men, and so cannot draw a lesson 
from the doom of Judas. 

A true penitent, my brethren, when revelations are 
made to him of the utter vileness, meanness, baseness 
of self, can bear them quietly, and meekly, and with- 
out falling into despondency ;—why? Because he has the 
eye of his heart still fixed upon God. God may be 
displeased with him for the present, and may be even now 
making him painfully conscious of that displeasure; and 
thus one might imagine at first sight that even this 
prospect was dark. But there always is, and I believe 
there is always felt by the heart to be (even in its darkest 
hours), a background of infinite love in the Divine Nature, 
which will one day surely reveal itself to the waiting, pray- 
ing penitent. He who knows that God sent His Son 
to die for lost mankind, when they were in the arms 
of rebellion against Him, cannot really believe, to however 
many discomforts his soul may be at present subject, that 
such a God will wear always an aspect of sternness towards 
a sorrow which has really a reference to Himself,—to His 
will, and Word, and requirements. “Wow men see 
not the bright light which is in the clouds,” says 
Solomon; “ but the wind passeth, and cleanseth them.” 
The firmament of the soul may be for a while obscured 
with clouds; so that when the heart looks even to God- 
ward, it shall see no light at present; but by and by shall 
pass the cleansing wind, which clears the soul’s atmos- 
phere, and then shall appear the once shrouded light, full 
of hope, and joy, and augury. David understood this 
well, when he sang to his harp that strain so plaintive, 
and yet so hopeful,—‘ Why art thou cast down, O 
my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
in God; for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health 
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of my countenance and my God.” Observe, —“ I shall yet 
praise Him;” the soul is conscious that God’s present dis- 
pleasure is something like the disguise which Joseph wore 
to his brethren (when he made himself strange to them, 
and spake roughly to them), and that there lurks a heart, 
of love behind it, which will ere long break through 
the disguise. 

But, apart from the regard to God which the true peni- 
tent has, and the false penitent has not,—a regard which is 
the source of hope to the one, and the lack of which is the 
source of despair to the other,—it should be remarked also, 
that, as we have already implied, the false penitent’s disposi- 
tion towards himselfis not of the right description Hot vex- 
ation with self, my brethren, is not only of no avail, but is ab- 
solutely an undesirable feeling, to be checked and repressed, 
not fostered. Meekness and gentleness are required from us 
by the law of Christ in our dealings with our neighbours; 
and the same law, rightly understood, requires the same 
dispositions in dealing with ourselves. For if we are to 
love our neighbours as ourselves, conversely also we are to 
love ourselves as our neighbours. Our souls were created 
by God for no lower an end than the enjoyment of Com- 
munion with Himself; they have been redeemed at no 
lower a price than that of the precious Blood of Christ ;— 
we may not treat them, however low they may fall, with 
loathing and disgust, or handle them with irritability and 
harshness. An expostulation with the heart, firm but gentle, 
in which the sharp wine of censure shall be tempered with 
the oil of consolation, so as not to aggravate the smart 
which we design to heal,—an expostulation such as that 
which a tender father uses to an erring child,—this is the 
duty which a man owes to himself, when he has fallen low 
and is humbled in his own conceit, together with a wist- 
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ful, hoping, longing, praying glance to the Heavenly Fa- 

ther whom he has offended, under the assurance that even 

dogs have crumbs dropped to them from the great table 
of His mercy—that, in His boundless love and Almighty | 
grace, there is yet lifting up, even for the most degraded 

and abject of His creatures. 

Sorrow of this sort restores the soul. whereas a frantic 
vexation does but mar, and as it were, tears it into shreds. 
The last is impetuous, but transitory; the first is quiet, 
but abidingly influential upon the character. The one is 
like the mountain-torrent, which dashes down, swollen 
with winter-rains, and spreads devastation far and wide 
over the country; but if you seek for it in summer, you 
shall not find, in the parched gully which formed its bed, 
so much as a drop of water to cool your tongue ;—the 
other is like the quiet, full-fed stream, which without noise 
or perturbation glides along its natural channel, to which 
men and cattle come to slake their thirst, and along whose 
fertile banks the valleys stand so thick with corn that they 
laugh and sing. 


In conclusion, my brethren, let me exhort you to take 
the signs of true repentance which have been exhibited to 
you in this sermon, and apply them to your own con- 
sciences on your knees before God, in the privacy of your 
chamber. Is your repentance the fruit of a godly sor- 
row,—a sorrow having reference to God,—and accord- 
ingly, is it lighted up, as all such sorrow assuredly will 
be, by an element of hope and energy for the future? 
Or does it revolve upon altogether another centre,—the 
centre of the world, or the centre of self? Does at re- 
duce itself, when probed, into sorrow for loss of char- 
acter, or sorrow for loss of self-esteem; or in other words, 
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into sorrow—noi for sin, but for the suffering which sin 
entails? If so, the tendency of that sorrow, according to 
the law of its being, is towards despair. Despair is the great 
black Maelstrom, in the direction of which it is silently 
drifting. 

Perhaps this sorrow is even now settling within you,— 
passing out of the state of flux and crystallizing into de- 
spair,—yet not into despair in the shape in which Judas ex- 

hibited it, but into the commoner form, the more insidious 
form, yet not the less dangerous form, of a dead and mo- 
tionless acquiescence in spiritual stagnation. You have 
made a desperate struggle or two, it may be, against the 
evil tendencies of your nature; you have made honest and 
earnest efforts to be religious,—rather, however, seeking 
yourself in all this than God; rather with reference to 
your own comfort and well-being, than to His gracious 
Word and Will. And you have failed, or seem to have 
failed ; time after time your efforts have been beaten back. 
And at length you are beginning to think that the holiness 
to which you are called, is an attainment beyond your 
strength,—a hill too steep for such as you to climb. Ac- 
cordingly, you are just about to resign yourself to the cur- 
rent of your nature, and to collapse into a dead, prayerless, 
effortless state of mind,—retaining, however, all the signs 
and symptoms of Christian profession, and so keeping- up 
appearances in your own eyes, and in those of the world. 
My brethren, this is the subtlest form which despair takes, 
—the form, not of frantic outrage towards oneself, but of 
smooth-faced, complacent, respectable indolence, in which 
spiritual numbness creeps over the faculties, and the man 
becomes, by his own assent and consent, an utter stranger 
to the power of godliness. It shall not be so with thee, 
my brother, if any soul hears me to-day, upon whom, by 
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reason of repulsed and disappointed efforts, this deadly 
numbness is beginning to creep. In thyself indeed thou 
art lost,—“ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked.” “ O Israel,” cries the Lord to thee, “thou 
hast destroyed thyself; but in Me is thy help.” Ay, “in 
Me is thy help.” Lift up thine eyes in that quarter, de- 
spairing penitent. There is light for thee there, methinks, 
struggling through the prison-bars of thy spiritual captivity. 
God’s love for thee is such, that He precipitated Himself 
from Heaven by the Incarnation to pick up, and make 
whole, the fragments of thy poor, stumbling, bleeding, 
broken spirit. His grace, too, is omnipotent,—omnipotent 
in the realm of mind no less than in that of matter. Be- 
ware that thou limit not, in thy conceptions, either His 
love or His power. He stretches forth His hand to you, 
while you are sinking, as of old to Peter upon the wave. 
Take heart, man, and grasp it. Fasten the mind’s eye 
steadily, not on the boisterous billows, but on Him. The 
repentance which fastens its eye upon Christ cannot be cast 
out. If the repentance of the thief Judas turned to de- 
spair, because there was no element of spiritual feeling in it, 
that of the penitent thief, which referred itself to the Lord, 
and cast itself into His arms, was instantly met with a 
` welcome of overflowing mercy. A single glance of the 
heart towards His compassion and power, and towards 
“the world to come,” over which that power is specially 
exercised, unlocked all the treasure-house of Our Lord’s 
compassion, and fetched down blessings beyond the power 
of the tongue to express :—“ Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” Judas, like a falling 
star, dropped from the heaven of Christ’s companionship 
into the bottomless pit of perdition. He had been with 
Christ in this world, but his awful lot in the future state 
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was to be eternally severed from the light and joy of that 
society. The penitent robber, on the other hand, is lifted 
up, by the strong hand of Love, into that light and joy :— 
“ To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” And the 
same shall be the case with every penitent who, looking 
beyond the barriers of time with a realizing faith, and see- 
ing Jesus mighty to save, commits his soul to that bound- 
less love with a prayer even for the lowest place in His 
favour: “ Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.” 

Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees. Thine is the Blood of the Atonement, arun- 
ning stream to discharge all thy guilt. Thine is the Spirit 
of Grace, to heal, to restore, to sanctify thee. Under such 
auspices, what may not be hoped for? With such powers 
enlisted on thy side, what may not be achieved? Holiness 
may seem at present an impossible attainment to one who 
has fallen so low, an inaccessible pinnacle towering above 
thy head, and defying all thine efforts to scale it. But to 
God all things are possible, And to him, too, are all things 
possible who believeth—believeth in the power and willing- 
ness of Christ to draw him out of the abyss of sin, and giving 
his hand to that Everlasting Father, follows withersoever He 
leads,—though there be a Red Sea of difficulty and discour- 
agement before him, still in the might of his God “ going 
forward.” 


SERMON X. 


THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OF GOD AS MANIFESTED IN 


THE ATONEMENT. 


One of a Series of Sermons by different Preachers on “ Christian 
Faith and the Atonement,” designed to counteract the views of 
Modern Sceptics on those subjects. 


“ Behold therefore the goodness aud severity of Grov,’’—Rom. xi. 22. 


Tue Apostle is here speaking of God’s dealings with 
the Jews and Gentiles. The Jews who had so long been 
a barren branch on the olive tree of His Church,—putting 
forth, indeed, the leaves of religious profession, but no fruit 
of true holiness—He had cut off and cast away. The 
Gentiles,—originally “aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise,” — 
He had inserted, as a new wild graft, into the cultivated 
olive-tree. 

These two contrary dealings are traced up to theif 
source in different attributes of the Most High; the one 
testifies to His severity, the other to His goodness,—“ Be- 
hold therefore the goodness and severity of God.” 

Goodness and severity are elements of a perfect charac- 
ter even among men. Without goodness, the character is 
stern and inflexible; it repels instead of winning. There 
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may be certain qualities which command our respect in 
a Draco, who ordains death as the penalty for every 
trifling violation of the law, or in a Brutus, who with tear- 
less eye gives orders, in the way of duty, for the execution 
of his sons: but from characters of such untempered 
austerity, sympathy and affection recoil. On the other 
hand, without severity goodness degenerates into weak- 
ness; into that moral pliancy which, under the name of 
good-nature, has often made men “ consent” easily to the 
enticement of sinners, and has given them nothing in 
return, but the insipid reputation of having been enemies 
to none but themselves. In a perfect character, if such ex- 
isted among men, you would see the counterbalancing 
powers of goodness and severity held in exact equilibrium. 
And such, the Word of God assures us, is the character 
of Him with whom we have to do—“ Behold therefore the 
goodness and severity of God.” 

A very beautiful illustration of this twofold element of 
the Divine character may be drawn from Nature. “God 
is light,” says the Scripture. Philosophers have dis- 
covered that light, though apparently so simple a sub- 
stance, is compounded of seven different rays. It may be 
said to have two main ingredients: the sombre rays (blue, 
indigo, violet); the bright rays (orange, red, yellow, 
green). Both classes of rays are essential to the delicacy 
and purity of the substance. Without the sombre rays 
light would be a glare,—the eyeball would ache beneath 
it; without the bright rays, light would approximate 
to the nature of darkness, and lose the gay smile which 
lights up the face of nature, and twinkles on the sea. 
Similarly, the holiness, justice, and truth of God (attri- 
butes which wear an awful aspect to the sinner), are 
an element of His nature as essential to its perfectness, as 
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mercy, love, and goodness. Suppose in Him, for a 
moment, no stern defiance against moral evil, but an 
allowance and admission of it, and you degrade Jehovah 
to the level of a pagan deity, honoured with impure 
rites, and forming His worshippers on the model of His 
own licentiousness. Suppose in Him, on the other hand, 
an absence of love, and you supplant the very being 
of God, you overcloud the light, and convert it into its an- 
tagonistic darkness; for “God is love.” But combine 
both righteousness and love, intensified to the highest con- 
ceivable degree, and you are then possessed of the Scriptu- 
ral idea of the Most High. “Behold therefore the good- 
ness and severity of God.” 

It is this essential character of the Divine Being which 
forms the basis of the great doctrine of the Atonement. 
God presents us in the Atonement with the highest. illus- 
tration of both His attributes. He may be conceived 
as standing by the Cross of the Lord Jesus, and pointing to 
it in exemplification of His character, as set forth in the 
text, “ Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God.” 

It is well and wise ever and anon to recur to the foun- 
dations of our faith, and to ascertain that we are rooted and 
grounded in “the principles of the doctrine of Christ.” 
For assuredly unsoundness in the groundwork would viti- 
ate the whole structure of our religious belief. 

I shall make no further apology for calling your atten- 
tion to the grand subject of the Atonement. In consider- 
ing it, I propose to set before you :— 

I. A certain preliminary caution, and security against 
error, in studying this doctrine. 

II. The Scriptural statement of the doctrine itself. 

Il. The way in which the narrative of the New Tes- 
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tament bears out the teaching of its doctrinal books on 
this head. 


I. A preliminary caution, and security against error. 

In studying all Divine truths, but specially a truth like 
this (which involves the nature of God, His mysterious 
dealings, and the relations which it has pleased Him to es- 
tablish between Himself and man, topics the most arduous 
in the whole range of theology), we must be careful to ac- 
cept with the utmost simplicity the intimations of Holy 
Seripture. It would be presumptuous to go into such 
a subject at all, except so far as those intimations lead 
us by the hand. In every such investigation, it should be 
present to our minds from first to last, that im estimating 
the ways of God, we are like little children estimating the 
ways of matured and sage men,—men enriched with all 
the fruits of a long experience and an extensive observa- 
tion. The Unitarian professes an inability to receive the 
doctrine of the Atonement, as it is held by Christians, on 
the ground that it conflicts with his natural instincts. His 
sense of justice, he tells us, revolts from the notion of 
an innocent Victim bearing the sins of a guilty world: to 
represent God as requiring such a sacrifice, in order to the 
expiation of human guilt, is to paint*Him as a ruthless and 
relentless tyrant, determined to have His blow and to 
gratify His revenge somewhere, even should it fall upon 
the unoffending. That this view of what the Scripture 
says upon the subject is not simply exaggerated, but falsi- 
fied, we shall presently see. 

What I am now concerned to remark is, that natural 
instincts, and even our so-called moral sense, are no safe 
guide upon a subject which soars so infinitely above our 
limited capacity. We are children; and in considering 
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the means by which our Heavenly Father will save us, it is 
wisdom to accept simply His own instructions, desperate 
folly and presumption to criticize those instructions by our 
childish notions and puerile instincts. My. meaning will 
be more vividly apprehended, if I draw out the illustration 
in detail. 

A father, inured to life upon the mountains, and ac- 
quainted by experience with all the natural phenomena of 
an Alpine district, is under the necessity of crossing a very 
perilous glacier, with children of four or five years old. 
His first eounsel for their safety is the obvious and usual one 
—that each holding by a cord, one end of which is in 
his own hand, they shall keep at as great a distance from 
him, and from one another, as the length of the cord 
admits. The children are of such an age that the direc- 
tion, “ Hold this, and keep at as great a distance from me 
as you possibly can,” can just be made intelligible to 
them,—the grounds of it (plain enough to an adult, that 
the weight of the party may be distributed along the 
ice, and not brought to bear on one particular spot, 
which might thus give way) are, it may be, out of the 
reach of a child’s capacity. 

Let us suppose that the children, in fright and discom- 
fort, begin to reason about this counsel, and to judge of it 
by their natural instincts; conceive that one of them 
should think and say as follows: “Can this direction 
come from our father, who is so affectionate a parent, who 
loves to have us close around him under ordinary circum- 
stances, hanging round his neck and sitting on his knees? 
Can he say upon this occasion, ‘Come not near me, child, 
at the peril of thy life?’ Say it he may, but I will not be- 
lieve such to be his meaning, for it is an ungenial idea, — 

conflicting with all my natural instincts, which are to cling 
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round him in the moment of danger, and moreover 
with confidence in his affection.” 

But shortly afterwards a further direction is given. 
Night falls upon the mountain summits, its blackness only 
relieved by the flickering snows. The wearied children 
are irresistibly impelled to lie down without any covering, 
in which case death would overtake them before the morn- 
ing. The father discovers a corner, where the snowdrift 
lies deep. He burrows in it with all the energy of a man 
who knows that life depends upon his exertions, and pro- 
poses that in the cavities so made the children shall lie, 
the cold snow piled over them as if they were buried in it, 
and only the smallest possible aperture allowed for the pas- 
sage of the breath. Adults, of course, would be aware that 
this would be the only method under the circumstances 
(and a sure method) of preserving and cherishing the vital 
heat of the body; but not so thechildren. Snow, applied_ 
only to parts of the person, and not as a general wrapper, 
is bitterly cold; and the children, unable to understand 
how the great white mantle of winter really wards off the 
cold of the atmosphere from the seeds of plants and flowers, 
imagine cruelty in this direction of the father, and shud- 
der at the sight of the bed which he has prepared for 
them. 

My brethren, a little child, feeling thus and reasoning 
thus on such an occasion, presents a very just image of a 
man who rejects (or qualifies, so as to mect his own notions) 
the doctrine of the vicarious Sacrifice of Christ, on the 
ground that it conflicts with his natural instincts, violates 
his moral sense, and presents to us (as it does undoubtedly, 
under one aspect of it) the severity of God. The allow- 
ing these grounds to weigh with us against the simple 
statements of Scripture is not wisdom, is not independence. 
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of thought, is not a high reach of mind,—it is simply 
folly. 

The question is not between Revelation and reason- 
but rather between reason and natural instincts; reliance 
upon which (in defiance of reason) is folly. For it is rea- 
son surely to accept, and folly to reject or modify the 
Word of the all-wise, and all-loving One, on points on 
which He alone is competent to inform us. 

The child who keeps at a distance from his father, and 
buries himself in the snow, is a wise child, because, re- 
nouncing the guidance of his instincts, he places faith in 
one manifestly his siperior in capacity. The child who 
clings round his father’s neck upon the glacier and stretches 
his limbs beneath the open sky in distrust of his parent’s 
directions, is a foolish child; for what is greater folly than 
to refuse to be guided by a recognized superior in wisdom ? 
And it cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that one who, 
in investigating such. a subject as the method of human 
salvation, follows the guidance of his natural instincts in 
- preference to that of Revelation, is a weak person, not a 
man of bold and courageousthought. Simple dependence 
upon God, where God alone can teach, is the truest inde- 
pendence of mind. 

One further word of caution respecting our moral sense. 
Of course it sounds very specious to say that we will be 
guided, in estimating any doctrine, by our moral sense. 
And when the disputant against the Atonement alleges 
that the doctrine, as commonly understood, conflicts with 
his moral sense, it would seem as if deference were due to 
his conclusion on that ground. But lend me your close 
attention for one moment. Tt is part of the plan of God’s 
dealing with us to try us by our moral sense. He “is light, 


and in Him is no darkness ‘at all;” He is love, goodness, 
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wisdom, holiness, justice, truth, and He would have us 
firmly believe that He is so. Believe, I say, and not see. 
The seeing that He is so in every respect, is perhaps re- 
served for a day when we shall know even as also we are 
known,—when God shall clear up all difficulties which at 
“present, to our feeble apprehensions, hang round His char- 
acter and certain parts of His dealing. 

There would be no trial of our moral sense, if God 
never asked us to believe things which (apparently and su- 
perficially) are not in harmony with it. In demanding 
from us such belief, He may be regarded as putting to each 
of us the question, “ When my testimony diverges from 
what seems to you righteous, which will you follow, Me or 
your moral sense?” Sternly did He put that question to 
the patriarch Abraham of old. God commanded Abraham 
to slay his son. It was the severest trial which faith had 
ever known, because it must have conflicted, not only with 
the natural instincts of the Patriarch, but also with his 
moral sense, and with all that he knew of the character of 
God. And Abraham, had he allowed himself to reason 
like the modern Unitarian, would have quailed beneath an 
ordeal so tremendous, and have forfeited for ever the charac- 
ter which he has won, of Father of the Faithful. But Abra- 
ham’s loyal feeling was, “ Though God slay me” (though 
He wound my purest and tenderest feelings, by issuing a 
command from which they recoil), “yet will I trust in 
Him.” He was assured that God was right, and must do 
right, and could only command right; he was not so well 
assured of the rectitude of his natural and moral instincts. 
And so, though he might have said within himself, in a 
spirit of arrogant criticism, “This is-a Moloch sacrifice 
which God enjoins; my heart and mind revolt from it,” 
he bared the bosom and the steel, and willed the sacrifice. 
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Before the act was consummated, the Divine character 
beamed forth in all its lustre to Abraham’s apprehensions, 
as the sun beams forth from clouds which have for a sea- 
son enwrapped it. It was only a trial, this command ; 
never designed to be really executed. God had probed 
the depths of the Patriarch’s heart by means of it, and 
had made it evident that His child reposed in Him the 
most absolute and implicit affiance. 

Here, then, is an instance in which God made the mor- 
al sense itself the medium of trial. Why should He not 
do so now? 1 proposing to us the method of human sal- 
vation, by vicarious Sacrifice, why should He not make a 
demand upon our faith, by requiring us to believe that 
which does not (if it be so) exactly harmonize with our 
moral instincts and preconceived notions of His charac- 
ter ? 

For, after all, this boasted moral instinct is, as a guide, 
very dim, dark, uncertain, and wanting in explicitness. 
Much of what we suppose comes from conscience really 
comes from the Scriptures, imbibed as their teaching has 
been from our earliest infancy; we are indebted for it to 
that very Book which announces to us the docrine of the 
Atonement. Then, again, it must always be remembered 
that the moral sense, like every other faculty of our na- 
ture, shared in the depraving and debilitating effects of the 
fall. Very little trust can be placed in moral sense, unen- 
lightened by Revelation. It was conscience which instiga- 
ted Saul, before his conversion, to persecute the Church ; 
it is conscience which urges the Hindu mother to throw 
her child beneath the car of Juggernaut. And even when 
the light of Revelation is present with it, conscience needs 
continually to be regulated by an appeal to that immovable 
standard, in support of which assertion I quote the words 
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of a living prelate, whose lucid statements it is a refresh- 
ment to meet with at a time when theologians are recog- 
nizing mysticism and obscurity as a proof of depth: 

“The distinct uses of Holy Scripture, in all that relates 
to morals, and of natural conscience, may be illustrated by 
the comparison of a sun-dial and a clock. The clock has 
the advantage of being always at hand to be consulted at 
any hour of the day or night. But then the clock is liable 
to go wrong, and vary from the true time. And it has no 
power in itself of correcting its own errors, so that these 
may go on increasing to any extent, unless it be from time 
to time regulated by the dial, which is alone the unerring | 
guide. Thus our consciences are liable to deceive us even 
to the greatest extent, or to give wrong judgment, if they 
are not continually corrected by a reference to the Word 
of God, which alone, like His Sun in the natural world, 
affords an infallible guide.” 

Il. Having given these preliminary cautions, we now 
proceed to the Scriptural statement of the doctrine. 

The origin of the Atonement is to be sought in the 
righteous wrath of God against sin. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, where St. Paul draws out the entire scheme of 
the Gospel, he recognizes the wrath of God as the funda- 
mental fact in which we are to seek for an explanation of 
that scheme. “ Herein,” says he (that is, in the Gospel), 
“jis the righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith : 
as it is written, The just shall live by faith.” And then, 
commencing the explanation necessary to elucidate these 
words, he adds: “ For the wrath of God is revealed from 
Heaven against all ungodliness” (sin against the first 
Table) “and unrighteousness” (sin against the second 
Tabie) “of men.” The idea is perfectly simple. God has 
given us a law, involving duty to Himself, and duty to our 
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fellow-men,—a law promulgated explicitly to the Jew, and 
graven in characters (not obliterated, yet dim and confused 
through the fall) on the hearts of all mankind. God isa 
Spirit,—a searcher of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart; and therefore a mere outward observance of this 
law, in the letter of it, can never meet His requirements. 
All mankind have broken the law either literally or spirit- 
ually, or both; and by the violation God’s displeasure is 
incurred, or (in phraseology slightly different) God’s curse 
pursues and fastens upon every such person,—for it is 
written, “ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the Bookof the law, to do 
them.” 

This is the first step; and at this first step we might 
reason on the testimony if we pleased, instead of accepting 
it, and raise the objection, that to imagine passion in God, 
especially so turbid a passion as anger, conflicts with our 
notions of His character, and degrades Him in our appre- 
hensions. Beware, beware! Remember that, in forming 
an estimate of the character and proceedings of God, we 
are but little children forming an estimate of ‘the character 
and proceedings of a man of matured experience. Were 
it not wiser and more reasonable, as well as more rey- 
erent, to accept what He says, and to leave Him after- 
wards to clear up any mystery which may envelope His 
nature? J can indeed conceivé in Him nothing turbid, 
impetuous, or impulsive, such as sullies the clearness of the 
human will. But this I can conceive, that there is in 
Him some high perfection (more incomprehensible to my 
finite capacity than the speculations of an astronomer to a 
peasant child), of which anger is the most adequate ex- 
ponent to my mind, and which I must be content to think 
of and speak of as anger, or else to remain in total igno- 
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rance of it. And this also I can—not only conceive, but 
most readily assent to,—that in an absolutely perfect 
nature there should be an utter abhorrence of, and anti- 
pathy to, moral evil,—most justly represented to simple 
minds by the terms “anger,” “curse.” We have never 
seen a perfect character; no perfect character, save one, 
ever moved upon the earth: but the righteous man, who 
is striving after and approximating to perfection, has often 
crossed our path; and surely we have marked in him, that 
the more righteous he is, the more doth he abhor (in the 
language of Holy Scripture) every thing that is evil. 
What is the effect upon one who breathes habitually the 
atmosphere of communion with God, of catching in the 
current tidings of the day, the intelligence of some awful 
outburst of depravity? When such an one passes on an 
errand of mercy through the crowded alleys of a great city, 
and the shouts of malignant execration and profaneness 
ring in his ear, or scenes of impurity are paraded before 
his eye, with what feelmg does he encounter these symp- 
toms of human degradation? Are they not like a foul 
odour to his nostrils, or a jarring note to his ear, or an 
abortion to his sight? Does he not turn away with loath- 
ing, and recoil from such scenes and such. sounds with an 
antipathy strong in proportion to his goodness? And is 
it then so hard to conceive, that in perfect goodness there 
may be a recoil from moral evil, something similar in kind 
to this, though infinitely stronger in degree? And is not 
such a recoil righteous, and a token of righteousness ? 
For sin is no trivial or light thing, admitting of a ready 
remedy ; no fault which is easily salved over by a generous 
and indulgent view of the circumstances under which it is 
committed. Viewed asa principle (and every act of sin 
involves its principle), sin strikes a blow at the authority © 
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of Ged, and so at the order of the universe. Disobedience, 
fuily developed, would issue in the entire subversion and 
dissolution of the system. Again take an illustration. 
_All nature obeys the physical laws which God has im- 
pressed upon it. The planets move in their appointed 
orbits, the flame burns upward, the stream travels away 
from its source, the brute creation comply with the move- 
ments of instinct. Suppose all these arrangements of the 
natural world disregarded,—the heavenly bodies forsaking 
their star-belted paths, and coming into collision one with 
another, substances on the earth’s surface disobeying the 
law of gravitation, the law.of chemieal attraction and 
repulsion,—it is plain that the system of nature would 
speedily be disintegrated and thrown into that chaos out 
of which it is thought to have arisen. In the moral world, 
every agent has violated the law which God has given for 
his guidance, the law whose echoes still resound in the 
conscience. Thereby is introduced into the moral world 
universal disorder. Men are not held together by attrac- 
tion to one centre,—in which case each would fill his place 
in the social system,—but isolated one from another, and 
all from God, revolve on the pivot of self, and cross one 
another’s paths continually. Hence come wars and fight- 
ings among us,—every man at issue with his brother, all, 
with God. This moral atmosphere of the world we live 
in does not strike us as any thing extraordinary, on account 
of our familiarity with, and natural congeniality to, it. 
But so far as he is renewed by Divine grace, every man 
begins to feel himself out of harmony with it, and to 
breathe the prayer of the Psalmist in its spiritual,accepta- 
tion: “ Wo is me, that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech; and to have my habitation among the tents of 
Kedar.” Shall it surprise us, then, that the one pure and 
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perfect Being sees in sin, the actuating principle of this 
moral disorder, a spectacle utterly abhorrent to Him ? that 
He loathes it with an antipathy rooted in his nature ? 
Well, this antipathy is designated in Holy Scripture, which 
is addressed to plain and e minds, the wrath 
of God, and the curse of God. And what jdeas‘the Lord 
to visit sin, and to manifest His abhorrence of it, is not 
any “necessity in the nature of things, by which theory 
we should introduce a moral principle superior to God, 
just as in the Grecian mythology, fate and necessity are 
superior to Jupiter,” but rather a necessity in His own 
nature ; a necessity arising from the antagonism of perfect 
goodness to moral evil, and thus represented in our text,— 
“Behold therefore the severity of God.” 

By dwelling, however, only on this feature of it we 
shall gain a one-sided and partial view of the Divine char- 
acter. Holy Scripture presents to us another side of it; it 
exhibits the bright rays by the side of the sombre. We 
are twice assured by the Holy Spirit for our great conso- 
lation, that “ God is love.” Nor does this love fasten only 
on the righteous as its object; in which case the genial 
warmth of its beams would never have been felt by any 
save Adam before his fall, and the “man Christ Jesus.” 
St. Paul calls it philanthropy (¢AavOpwria), a term whose 
meaning admits of no doubt; a term by which all under- 
stand love of the human race. It is emphatically declared 
that this love operates towards man in his state of sin and 
ruin :— 

“God commendeth His love to us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

“ God so loved the world that He gave His only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” ; 
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“ The love of God our Saviour towards man appeared ; 
not by works of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to His mercy He saved us.” 

Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” 

It will be remarked, that in these passages the Sacrifice 
of Christ is traced up to the love of God, as the source 
from which it flowed. That Sacrifice is as valuable for what 
it proves as for what it effects. It effects, meritoriously, 
our redemption. It proves the fatherly heart of God, 
which yearns over sinners in their lost estate with the 
utmost tenderness. Is this inconsistent with the former 
testimony of God’s deep-seated antipathy to sin? If it be 
apparently so, it cannot be really so: for both testimonies 
are repeatedly and explicitly made in the Scriptures of 
Truth. We are as little children estimating a character of 
matured wisdom and goodness, and the inconsistencies 
which appear on the surface in such a character might 
vanish like a morning cloud, if clearer light were poured 
into the dim chamber of our minds. But is there’ here 
even an apparent inconsistency? To plain minds, not en-_ 
tangled in the web of metaphysical subtleties, we humbly 
think there is none whatever. It requires no arduous 
effort of thought to reach the notion of a father angered by 
the licentious career of a son, yet loving that son with true 
affection, and ready to sacrifice his all, if so be he might 
reclaim him. This is an experience of every day life, which 
wayfarers understand well enough, though star-gazing phi- 
losophers may overlook it. Let us think of God as such a 
father, yearning over us with a Father’s heart, yet angered 
by our perverseness : and let us not barter away the lively 
and fresh feeling which such a thought, under His Grace, 
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is likely to engender, for the subtle abstractions of what is 
called theologicial criticism, which starves the heart, with- 
out at all satisfying the mind. 

It is evident that the perfections of holiness on the one 
hand, and love on the other, would lead the Divine Being 
to a different course of action as regards sinners. Holiness 
would banish them from His presence,—and so from hap- 
piness for ever,—and that not by an arbitrary act of the 
will of God (we should not.so conceive of it), but by an 
antipathy deeply seated in His nature. Love, on the other 
hand, would make any sacrifice to reclaim and save them. 
At this point of divergence between the Divine attributes, 
comes in the Atonement,—that “ full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world,” on which the whole structure of Christianity is 
built. A Representative of the whole human race is found, 
or rather is constituted; not a human person (a human 
person, unless he were the progenitor of the whole race, 
could only represent himself), but a Divine Person in 
human nature. Christ is not a son of man, but the Son of 
man; having the human nature common to all, without 
„any human personality. Hence he is called “the last 
Adam,” “the second Man;” and we read of Adam, that 
“he is the figure of Him that was to come.” What 
merely human individual could lay any the smallest claim 
to be called the last Adam, the second Man, that is, the 
second stem of humanity? What shoot or branch of a 
tree could have any pretensions to be called its second 
stock? How can the terms receive any adequate explana- _ 
tion, but by supposing that the Lord Jesus was not only 
legally considered, but actually made (by the Incarnation) 
a second Head of the human family, in whom once again 
appeared the pure humanity unsullied by sin? 
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Upon this second Representative, then, embracing and 
standing for the whole race, went forth in some mysterious 
manner, which we are probably incapable of conceiving, the 
curse of God. Observe, all we allege is, that the curse 
visited Christ ; as to the exact form in which it visited 
Him, except in so far as His bodily sufferings are concerned, 
we know nothing. We dare not say—for that would be 
adding to Holy Scripture—that it visited Him in the form 
in which it will hereafter visit impenitent sinners. Rather, 
if speculation were at all admissible on the subject, we 
should say that the form in which the curse visits an inno- 
cent, must be totally different from that which it assumes 
in the case of a guilty person,—even as in nature the same 
physical cause (the rays of the sun, for example) will pro- 
duce a different effect upon a living and a lifeless substance. 
But away with our speculations! they are but children’s 
notions at best, and may prove very wide of the mark, when 
we come to know the truth. All that we are concerned to 
maintain, and which we would desire to maintain with our 
heart’s blood, is this precious consolatory oracle: Curis 
HATH REDEEMED US FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW, BEING 
MADE A CURSE FOR US} FOR IT IS WRITTEN, CuRSED IS 
EVERY ONE THAT HANGETH ON A TREE. And again, Gop 
HATH MADE Him TO BE SIN FOR US, WHO KNEW NO SIN, 
THAT WE MIGHT BE MADE THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GoD IN 
Him. How was Christ made sin? Clearly not by having 
in His nature any affinity to sin: the text itself confutes 
this notion, by asserting that He “knew no sin.” There is 
no other explanation conceivable than that of saying that 
the sin of the world was imputed to Him, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, that the word sin is here, as 
elsewhere, equivalent to sin-offering,—Christ was made a 
sin-offering for us. This sin-offering turns away that wrath 
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of God which had thrown sinners to an infinite distance 
from Him. It is called a propitiation :—“ If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous; and He is the propitiation for our sins.” Again, 
in the passage already quoted: “God sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” “Tt behoved Him to be made 
like unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
propitiation (el¢ Tò tAdoxeoBat) for the sins of the people.” 
“Whom God had set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood.” The last passage (with numberless 
others which might be quoted; e.g. “The Son of man 
came to give His life a ransom for many;” “ Who His 
own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree;” “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed”) connects the propitiation 
with the Blood (that is, with the sufferings and death) of 
Christ. He was a sin-offering in His death. 

The word propitiation, to minds commonly educated, 
conveys a sufficiently definite meaning. To propitiate is 
to render favourable to us a superior being, who previously 
was offended. But lest the terms employed in describing 
this class of subjects should fail of being understood by 
those not within the immediate range of the associations 
referred to, God, for at least a thousand years before 
the promulgation of the Gospel, had been educating 
the Jews, and through the Jews, mankind, into the appre- 
hension of their meaning. The New Testament is rooted 
and grounded in the Old, and therefore to seek to under- 
stand the New Testament apart from the Old, is'as vain as 
to seek to learn a language without first mastering its al- 
phabet. Sacrifice, we know, in one or other of its many 
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forms, was the great feature of the Jewish worship. In 
the Ceremonial Law, which prescribed for a Jew the 
method of access to God, sacrifice was constantly emerg- 
ing, like the golden thread in a tissue. It is very impor- 
tant to remark that there were two grand divisions of sac- 
rifice, typifying different aspects of the work of Christ. 
The sweet-savour offerings (or offerings for acceptance) 
constituted the first class. They, or a part of them, were 
burned upon the altar, or table of God, and regarded as 
Jehovah’s portion. They typified Christ the God-man, 
yielding to God the devotion of a pure heart and an un- 
sullied life,—meeting the requirements of the Law in every 
particular,—and so yielding to God that which humanity 
never yet had yielded, —a perfect righteousness. No 
thought of sin enters here ; it is humanity giving to God His 
portion and His due. The second class are the Offerings 
not of sweet savour (of which the sin and trespass-offer- 
ings are the two varieties), They were not offered for the 
acceptance of the worshipper, butefor the expiation of his 
sin. Accordingly, the body of the victim was not burned 
upon the altar, but cast forth without the camp as an 
accursed thing, and there burnt upon the earth. These 
emblematized Christ in His Cross and Passion, visited 
both in body and soul by the curse,—Christ between the 
malefactors, led without the gate, and with his face turned 
away from the city of God’s solemnities, as if His very 
presence had been a pollution to it,—Christ the sin-bearer, 
identified for the time with sin, and enduring sin’s male- 
diction,—Christ the brazen serpent, identified for the time 
with the principle of evil, and therefore suspended upon 
the tree. The mere observation of this distinction sup- 
plies an easy answer to one of the weak cavils brought 
against the doctrine of the Atonement. It has been asked, 
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with as much irreverence as shallowness, “Is it conceiv- 
able that the Deity should find gratification in a scene of 
blood and carnage, an unjust suffering, like the crucifixion 
of our Lord?” If men have said or implied this in treat- 
ing the subject, they have said or implied what is contrary 
to Scripture. Christs death was not for acceptance, 
but for expiation.’ The Divine goodness is altogether 
averse from suffering; God hides His eyes with greater ten- 
derness than man can from the spectacle of human misery. 
But it is not the less necessary that there should be misery 
where there has been sin. Antipathy to sin does not 
cease to be an essential law of God’s nature, because an- 
tipathy to suffering also characterizes it. Capital punish- 
ments are suitable to, and necessary for, certain species of 
crime. No sovereign, no legislature, takes pleasure in 
capital punishments; no man of any tenderness of feeling 
can bear to be present at them; they are accursed things, 
and all their associations are accursed. But it is felt, 
and felt truly, that on certain occasions there is righteous- 
ness in capital punishments ; and righteousness must take 
its course, whatever be the wrench thus caused to natural 
feeling. The glorious result of Christ’s having borne the 
penalty of sin as our Representative, is the reconciliation 
of God’s attributes in the salvation of sinners. The pen- 
alty having been endured by the Substitute of man, His 


1 I may notice in connexion with this distinction, a slight inaccu- 
racy of expression, which often finds place in devotional works, We 
read sometimes of the altar of the Cross. But the Cross is not the 
antitypical altar ; for Christ, when He hung upon it, was the sin-offer- 
ing for expiation, not the burnt-offering for’acceptance. It was in 
His devoted life that He “gave Himself for us, an offering and a sacri- 
fice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” Christ is Himself the Al- 
tar, no less than the Priest and Victim. 
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holiness and justice no longer present a barrier to that sal- 
vation. Yea, His holiness and justice are enlisted on 
the side of the sinner, who by penitence and faith has 
appropriated the expiation. The Apostle Paul says so 
much: “ All have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God; being justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, 
to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I say, at this time His righteousness; that He might 
be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
The Apostle John implies as much when he says, “If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” How 
can God be just in forgiving sins? How can His righteous- 
ness be displayed in cleansing from unrighteousness? The 
words of the immediately foregoing context solve the dif- 
ficulty,—“ The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” The Lord Jesus Christ suffered ; and that 
suffering met all the demands of Divine holiness and jus- 
tice. 'Thenceforth justice itself gives to the penitent and 
believing sinner a passport to glory. 

III. Such is the doctrine of the Atonement, as it 
is taught in the doctrinal books of the New Testament, 
and interpreted by the ritual books of the Old. 

But it might reasonably be expected that, if the death 
of Christ has indeed that sacrificial and vicarious character 
which the doctrinal books attribute to it, some traces 
of this would appear in the historical accounts of His 
death. Was, then, the death of the Sin-bearer character- 


ized by any circumstances altogether peculiar to it? This 


is our last point of inquiry. 
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1. The first part of the Gospel narrative to which at- 
tention should be directed, is the agony in the garden. 
The testimony borne by the Evangelists to the agony is a 
very essential testimony. Before an audience like this, I 
need only recapitulate its features in the most summary 
_manner. Sorrow and heaviness hung like a black pall over 
the Saviour’s human soul. He sought for sympathy among 
the three chosen ones of the college of Apostles, to whose 
presence, at that crisis, He seemed to cling by an instinct 
common to our humanity; but even these men of His 
counsel failed Him in the hour of trial; and another more 
mysterious instinct pushed Him out “about a stone’s cast 
from them,” that those words of old prophecy might find 
their fulfilment in Him: “I have trodden the winepress 
alone ; and of the people there was none with Me.” Thus 
separated from them in bodily presence, as well as excluded 
from their sympathy, He poured forth strong crying and 
tears unto Him that was able to save Him from death. 
The substance of His petition was that the cup of suffering 
might pass from Him. What tongue of man can paint, 
what created mind can even conceive, the conflict which 
His spotless soul was then sustaining? The stress of men- 
tal trial (we are told) was so great as to induce a physical 
result of an unusual kind. “Being in an agony, He 
prayed more earnestly: and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” The struggle 
issued in His fixed resolve to endure all His Father’s will, 
and to drain the cup of suffering to the lowest dregs. 
“Put up again thy sword within thy sheath,” said He to 
His Apostle; “the cup which My Father hath given Me, 
shall I not drink it ?” 

Such, my brethren, were the facts; and what is the le- 
gitimate inference from them? Some have regarded the — 
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Saviour’s death merely as the highest act of martyrdom 
for the truth of God which the world ever saw. Had we 
only the account of the Cross and its attendant-bodily suf- 
ferings, haply the narrative of the New Testament, though 
even then not its doctrine, might lend some support to 
such a view. But what shall we say of this mysterious 
mental anguish preceding—nay, and accompanying—the 
Cross? If He is a martyr in virtue of His Cross, He is a 
sin-offering in virtue of His agony. The truth is, that if 
the Lord (I almost shudder while I utter the fearful hy- 
pothesis) were no more than a Martyr, He is something less 
than a Martyr; and many of His followers, yea, and some 
valiant and noble Pagans in the olden time, have outshone 
the Lord of Life in the heroism of the martyr-spirit. Soc- 
rates is the great martyr of Paganism; he was put to 
death for adherence to a truth and a wisdom which con- 
demned the men of his generation. In Socrates you see 
no shrinking, no symptom of dread: pressed to escape 
from prison, the accused will not fly from the laws of his 
country ; he converses cheerfully (and even in a sprightly 
mood) up to the latest moment, then drinks the hemlock, 
and gathers up his feet upon the bed. The protomartyr, 
St. Stephen, knew no anguish of mind when he stood be- 
fore the council. No burden weighed down Ais spirit when 
the cruel hail of stones, hurled by infuriated persecutors 
with words of execration, flew round his head. Anguish! 
burden! no, nothing but holy joy and assured confidence, 
and a vision of glory to the spirit while yet imprisoned in 
the flesh,—nothing but a face gilded with the mind’s 
brightness, “as it had been the face of an angel,” nothing 
but opened heaven, and the Son of Man seen standing on 
the right hand of God! And in later days, ere yet the 
faith and love of the Church had waxed cold, we know 
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that there prevailed a holy thirst for martyrdom. Men, 
ay, and feeble women, were animated with emulation to 
yield up their lives in their Master’s cause, and rushed to 
the block or to the stake as though it had been an Elijah’s 
car, transporting them to glory. Yet the Man of men, the 
sinless One, who, free from sin in tendency and act, had 
therefore the truest right to be freed also from fear,—the 
Divine Champion of the race, who is to plant His foot 
upon the serpent’s head,—the hero who first in the history 
` of the world brought into the foreground the passive vir- 
tues, and exemplified them throughout His career, see how 
He recoils from the encounter with death,—hear the prayer 
which He pours forth beneath the clear cold paschal moon : 
—“ O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 

My brethren, what is the solution of this apparent in- 
consistency ? Admit the doctrine of the New Testament, 
and you have at once the key which unlocks its narrative, 
Admit that Christ was in His death the sin-bearer, that the 
wrath and curse of God visited in that hour His holy soul, 
in some mysterious manner which we are incapable of 
conceiving,—a penalty severe in proportion to the perfect 
sinlessness of His nature,—concede that His death was speci- 
fically different from every other death which the world 
has ever witnessed,—and you then account for the Agony 
and Bloody Sweat, no less than for the Cross and Passion. 

2. But we must beware of limiting the mental anguish 
of Christ to the agony: we have clear proof in the narra- 
tive that this anguish waxed to its climax upon the Cross. 
It was on the Cross, not inthe garden, that He uttered the 
piteous cry, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” This cry indicates that His human mind was 
clouded over by a sense of God’s having withdrawn from 
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Him the light of His countenance. Such a visitation, my 
brethren, may be, would be, comparatively slight to the 
holiest of mere men. The holiest of mere men has a na- 
ture vitiated by sin; a nature in which there are seeds of 
congeniality to every moral evil. There is in the holiest 
of mere men a spirit longing to be freed from the body of 
this death ; but there is also in him a flesh, bringing him 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in his members. 
To the latest hour of mortal life, therefore, there is in him 
some relic of sympathy with sin, and consequently some 
lingering remuant of antipathy to communion with God. 
With the Lord Jesus it was the reverse. In His moral be- 
ing (J speak of Him in His human nature) there was not 
a single pulse which did not beat in unison with God. 
Communion with God was to His holy soul what air and 
light are to the human body—withdraw the air and light 
from any living body, and it gasps and pines. The soul 
has its air and light like the body ; its air, the sense of the | 
Divine support; its light, the light of God’s countenance. 
These things are matters of experience to the holy,—they 
are the truest, deepest solace of the good and godly man. 
In forfeiting them he would forfeit his unfailing resource. 
But the affinity of his nature with sin would not make the 
trial insupportable: he might perhaps fall back upon some 
broken cistern of worldly relief. Not so the God-man. 
- When the light of God’s countenance was withdrawn from 
Him, all was withdrawn,—the windows of the soul were 
closed against every ray of comfort. Accordingly, by the 
extraordinary pressure of the mind upon the physical 
frame, that agonizing death was consummated many hours 
before the punishment of crucifixion would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have proved fatal. Criminals have 
hung uvon the cross for days, and have perished at last 
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from starvation rather than from the natural agency of the 
torture. Only from the sixth hour to the ninth hour was 
the Sin-bearer suspended on the tree. Now take, on the 
one hand, these words with their implication, “ My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” and on the other, 
the Psalmist’s holy assurance respecting the state of his 
mind at the period of his own death: “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” This Psalm having been written by 
inspiration of God, it would appear as if here were a Di- 
vine pledge of support to the righteous man, as in all his 
trials, so in that crowning trial when flesh and heart fail- 
eth. Can you explain, then, how it was that the sinless 
One, “the only perfect flower which ever unfolded itself 
from the stalk of humanity,” He who alone of all man- 
kind was fully entitled to that support, did not find it? 
Without the key of the doctrine of the Atonement, it de- 
fies explanation ; but with the key all is plain and consist- 
ent. Christ on the Cross is the Sin-bearer; God is imput- 
ing our trespasses unto Him: He is engaged in the work 
of expiation, and that work demands, as one of its condi- 
tions, that the darkness, caused by a sense of Divine dere- 
liction, should for a while brood over His human mind. 


After thus setting forth the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as it appears in Holy Scripture, I could have wished to 
point out also, how, mysterious as it is, and high as it 
soars above our reason, it yet harmonizes with much that 
we see around us, and has certain analogies to the ordinary 
laws of God’s dealings. The time absolutely forbids me to 
do justice to this most interesting branch of the subject. 
We must wrap up the whole of what might have been said, 
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ment which present most difficulty to the natural under- 
standing, are, first, the necessity of any suffering in order to 
procure human redemption; and, secondly, the imputation to 
the innocent of the sins of the guilty. It may alleviate these 
difficulties for such minds as love to see a unity of princi- 
ple in God’s dealings, to remark, first, that almost all tem- 
poral blessings are purchased at the expense of sorrow 
somewhere. Since the entrance of sin into the world, it 
seems to be one condition of our every blessing, nay, in 
many instances, of life itself, that some one shall suffer to 
procure them. We move in the midst of comforts, most 
of which are furnished by the severe toil of the handicrafts- 
man. Our lives are supported by animal food, and in pro- 
viding animal food, some innocent creature is made to bleed 
and die. The structure of civilization is built up upon the 
groans and toils of the few. It is then surely in accordance 
with a law which seems to pervade God’s universe, that the 
highest, the inappreciable blessing, of redemption, should 
be purchased by the deepest anguish that ever rent the 
human soul asunder. j 

Secondly, the fact is certain, however we may explain fa 
it, that sins are visited upon others than theiragents. The 
spendthrift and intemperate father entails upon his son, in 
the ordinary course of things, an enfeebled constitution, 
and all the miseries of poverty. We may quarrel with 
these facts if we please; but they confront us wherever we 
turn our eyes, and we cannot deny them. Why is an in- 
nocent person to suffer even one single pang of bodily pain 
for the sins of the guilty? I care not to say why; for to 
our limited capacities many of God’s dealings are utterly 
inscrutable; but I cannot be blind to the fact that so it ts 
in the world of nature. And if God deals thus in the 
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world of nature, why should we refuse to believe that His 
dealings in the world of grace will be characterized by the 
same great feature, that (in Scripture phraseology) “ Christ 
was made sin for us, in order that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him?” 


Brethren, we have seen that in the goodness and 
severity of God is contained, as a flower in its germ, the 
fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. The sum and sub- 
stance of its practice is wrapped up in the very same attri- 
butes. To hold influentially before the mind, at every 
moment of our existence, the goodness and severity of 
God, would be to live a perfect life. And we read that to 
this perfect life the early Churches made some approxima- 
tion, for it is said of them, that they “walked in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the fear of the Lord. There is a stern side of the 
Divine attributes, an uncompromising defiance against all 
moral evil, an earnest determination to visit for it. In the 
mere phenomenon of death, a ghastly spectacle introduced 
by sin into a world of life, and beauty, and enjoyment; in 
the great overthrows and ruins noted for our warning on 
the page of Holy Scripture,—the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, the havoc of Sennacherib’s army, the disper- 
sion and miseries of the Jews,—nay, in all the forms of 
sorrow and suffering which, through the little inlet of one 
sin, have flooded the world from end to end, this holy 
antipathy from a righteous God to moral evil stands out 
boldly and confronts the eye. But nowhere does it 
so remarkably appear as at Gethsemane and Calvary, in the 
garden of mysterious anguish, and upon the accursed tree. 
If the Lord spared not His own Son, the holy, harmless, - 
undefiled One, connected with sin no otherwise than by the 
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imputation of it, take heed, O man, lest thou connect thy- 
self with it (I say not by a word or a deed, but) by the in- 
dulgence of a corrupt sympathy with that, against which 
the law of Jehovah is denounced. Touch not the unclean 
thing, harbour not the unclean thought, at the peril of thy 
life. Shake it off, as Paul shook the viper from his wrist, 
into its native and congenial element, the fire of hell. Hate 
even the garment spotted by the flesh ; for behold in the 
Agony and Bloody Sweat, in the Cross and Passion, “ be- 
hold the severity of God.” ; 

But these emotions of holy dread are only one ingredi- 
ent of the frame of mind which those simple early believers 
cherished in themselves. Mere dread alienates, repels, 
keeps at a distance ; and God will not hold His people at 
arm’s length, but fold them to His bosom in all the intimacy 
of closest communion. They walked,—those holy and 
humble men of heart,—“in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost.” On what was that comfort based? On a sure 
foundation, my brethren, not on a transitory impulse, not 
on a warm gush of emotion, but on a grand cardinal at- 


tribute of the Divine nature. Said I, a grand cardinal attri- 


bute? I should rather have said, upon its fundamental 
property. “God is love,” said the Apostle of love; and 
twice I have also heard the same; for twice drops that 
voice of consolation from the firmament of Holy Scripture, 
—“ God is love.” Every phase of human affection,—the 
parent’s anxious solicitude and tender yearning, the chari- 
ties of the common hearth, the brother’s enthusiastic sup- 
port, the bosom-friend’s warm response to confidence,—all 
are mere straggling rays of His infinite light; feeble, partial 


~emunations from the fulness of love, which in Him is 


wrapt up. What are the evidences of this love of God? 


_ They are written on the face of nature, and on the face of 
Scripture. Every fragmentary gleam of happiness which 
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glances across the path of men is a testimony of the love 
of God to a fallen world. We taste His goodness in the 
many enjoyments which He has strewed around the way- 
side of our daily life, in the fair landscape, in the morning 
prime, in the music of birds, in the diversified beauty of 
the seasons. Scripture represents Him as caring for the 
fatherless and widow; ministering at the bedside of the 
sick; wiping away the tears from the eyes of the afflicted ; 
and while He rolls the planet along his fiery path, healing 
the broken in heart, and giving medicine to heal their sick- 
ness. But all these manifestations of love are feeble, dim, 
inadequate ; the starlight glimmerings of divine goodness, 
not the going forth of that goodness in its noonday strength. 
Look at the Cross once more, and view it now in the light 
of that oracle: “ He Toned, us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ 

Oh, trembling heart, and smitten with the sense of 
guilt, embrace the grand assurance, and know, by embrac- 
ing it, what it is to walk in the comfort of the Holy Ghost ! 
The atoning death of Jesus is the one great topic of that 
comfort, the theme and argument from which it is drawn: 
and the solace so derived is called the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, as being administered by Him, as being no other- 
wise embraced by us, than under His gracious influence 
and operation. Therefore, blessed Comforter, make the 
announcement of this precious death in our hearts. Keep 
it before the eyes of our mind in our daily life and conver- 
sation. Let the Cross, pondered on, and laid to heart, 
minister to us day by day its lesson of holy fear on the one 
hand, and on the other of joy and peace unspeakable. 
Grave those words in characters which can never be effaced, 
—yea, grave them with an iron pen upon the tablet of 
our hearts, BEHOLD THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OF 


Gop! 


SERMON XI. 


REMEDY, THE ONLY FORM OF DOING GOOD. 


Preached at the Foundling Hospital, on Sunday, May 20th, 1865. 


. “ Those things which ve do hear and see: the blind receive their 


sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
Dear, the dead are raised up, and the poor babe the Grospel 
preached to them.’’—Marr. xi. 4, 5. 


Turse words of Our Lord are susceptible of an appli- 
cation to the ordinary condition of the world, even when 
miracles are no longer wrought in it. For our world is a 
fallen world, and bears on it, wheresoever we turn our eyes, 
the stamp of the Fall; and accordingly all the good which 
is proceeding in it is of a remedial character—seeks to 
counteract the evil which entered in the train of sin. The 
good deeds of the Lord Jesus were directed almost exclu- 
sively to the alleviation of those ills which affected man’s 
circumstances, or his physical or moral condition. His 
own Divine summary of them runs as follows :—“ The 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.” All of them 
were assaults upon malady, in some of its numerous forms, 
or upon ignorance and sin; nor are those good deeds, 
“which we do hear and see” at present (the faint echoes 
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of His illustrious Benevolence, the footmarks of His flock, 
as they walk after His guidance), of a different character 
from His. All have reference to the evil superinduced on 
man’s original condition by sin—all are supplements of 
imperfection, helps under infirmity, medicines for the relief 
of disease. 

This state of things, as we are familiarized to it from 
the first dawning of our consciousness, fails to strike us. 
Our attention needs to be called to it, before we even ob- 
serve it. Far otherwise must it have been with our first 
parents, who had known previously another condition 
of existence. Vividly must they have realized the con- 
trast betweon the absence of evil, which had characterized 
the pure and happy garden, and those alleviations of evil 
which now were the form (and the only form) in which 
good manifested itself, In their latter days, when human 
society, with its many inventions for the relief of misery 
and the supply of want, was growing up around them,— 
how passing strange must have been the difference of all 
that “ they did hear and see,” from the memories of Para- 
dise! Take the single article of disease. It was no doubt 
a boon of Heaven, sent by the hand of the Father of Mer- 
cies, when some fortunate accident (as men speak) revealed 
the properties of the medicinal herb or the salubrious 
spring. But how widely different from this was the con- 
dition of things of which they had previously made trial, 
when there was xo disease—when the frame was always 
elastic with buoyancy of health (a fit tenement for the 
jocund mind), and the animal economy was hung on so 
exact a balance, that its waste and supply were always har- 
moniously adjusted. Pursue the thought of this contrast 
for a few moments. The discovery of the spark in the 
bowels of the flint, or in the dried and decaying wood, 
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would alleviate the dreary darkness of the night. The 
murder of Abel would lead to the invention and employ- 
ment of weapons, as a defence against violence. No order 
could be maintained in society,—so numerous as society 
had become even previously to the death of Adam, without 
some form, however rude, of jurisdiction ; probably the 
head of each family would arbitrate between the liti- 
gants in it. And, above all, the Oracle respecting the 
Promised Seed, which had been graciously vouchsafed to 
our first parents at the period of their expulsion from Par- 
adise, had to be handed down and promulgated among 
their descendants,—an office which probably fell, like the 
former (by a simple and natural arrangement), into the 
hands of each patriarch, Thus of Medicine, and of 
Arts, and Arms, and of the Sacred Ministry,—in short, of 
every department of social organization,—Adam, in his 
very protracted span of nine hundred and thirty years, 
must have seen the earliest rudiments. - But how changed 
the scene from that, with which his memory presented 
him! What a cloudless sunlight rested upon those early 
days (a sunlight which finds its faint reflection in the 
reminiscences even of fallen youth)—when darkness was 
not cheerless to him, for God’s Presence enlightened ‘and 
hallowed it,—when there was no want, which was not easily 
and instantaneously supplied out of God’s store of natural 
bounty, in the midst of which he lived,—no galling labour, 


‘under the consciousness that penury had to be warded off 


by it,—when no feeling towards his fellow-creatures but 
that of love had found a harbour in the heart of man,— 
and when the intercourse of Heaven with Earth came 
through no intervening channel, but was direct and appar- 
ent to the senses, “as a man talketh with his friend.” 

The sum of the foregoing observations is, that the 
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doing of good on an earth like ours always assumes 
the form of applying a remedy to evil. Christ, the great 
Agent of all good—under whose auspices alone good can 
be successfully done,—presented Himself as an Healer. 
“He went about doing good,” it is said; and then, as if 
to explain the shape in which this good reached man, it is 
added, “and healing all that were oppressed of the devil.” 
All good—the whole compass of benefit to mankind — 
that benefit which is conferred on society in the way 
of trades and professions, equally with that which is con- 
ferred in the way of direct benevolence, partakes of this 
remedial character. Remedy is the very mould into 
which it is cast. 

Now this fact of our condition has its foundation, like 
all other facts, in the will of God. God might, of course, 
have prevented the introduction of evil into the world; but 
it has not pleased Him to dọ so. Evil is all around us, 
physical and moral; and to lead a useful life is to counter- 
act evil at every avenue through which it appears. 

But not only have we been brought into this state by 
the Divine permission; God Himself has set the example 
of remedying the evil which He has suffered to enter. 
The Gospel is, from beginning to end, a remedial system. 
It addresses itself not to the righteous (if such there be), 
but to sinners—a truth which is pointedly and vividly set 
forth in Our Lord’s vindication of His own conduct; 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick; I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” Consider, my brethren, what a magnificent 


apparatus the wisdom and love of God hath devised, and ` 


the power of God puts in operation—not to prevent 
the wreck of human nature, but to recover the gallant 
ship, when it has been wrecked. A Divine Person stoops 
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from the element congenial to Him—the element of glory 
—to fathom the abyss of our guilt and misery. In won- | 
drous condescension He visited our planet with a balm for 
every moral and physical evil, which sin had superinduced 
upon man’s original estate. But what was the balm? A 
costly one, I trow. A lifelong buffeting, crowned at length 
by a cruel death—a struggle of thirty-three years against 
obloquy, contempt, ridicule, persecution, and rejection, 
terminated by the agony of Gethsemane and the passion 
of Calvary, by the sharp Cross, and its instruments of tor- 
ture. These sufferings and hardships, we are assured, are 
the price of our redemption, the ransom of our souls, the 
means of reconciling to our salvation the Divine Perfections, 
—for'“ with His stripes we are healed.” But for the perfect- 
ness of the remedy it was essential not only that man’s 
guilt should be expiated, but that the flaw in his nature 
should be repaired, that his alienation from God should be 
corrected in its seat and spring, and his infirmity fortified 


and strengthened. Hence the succeeding stages of the 


Saviour’s career. Hence His passage on the Ascension 
Day into the screened sanctuary of Heaven, there to draw 
down, by His High Priestly intercession, the promise 
of the Father upon the little flock which, in their igno- 
rance and feebleness, He had left behind. The remedy 
thus devised and executed we know to be an effectual one. 
An effectual way has been opened for man’s return to the 
bosom of his Heavenly Father. Salvation is offered to him 
of grace, through the merits of the Redeemer. It is ac- 
cepted through simple faith. At the same time a principle 
and power is introduced into his nature, which, if allowed 
freely to operate, will gradually assimilate it to the image 
of God, and to an atmosphere of holiness and glory. * 
We recur to our original position —All this costly and 
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effective apparatus is a remedy and not a preventive. 
The Heavenly Shepherd did not so guard the sheepfold, 
that the sheep did not and could not stray. They did 
stray ; they did fall a prey to the powers of evil. Then 
the Mighty One interposed His arm for their rescue. 
He sought them out on the dark mountains of Error, 
and in the tangled wilderness of Sin, — snatched them 
from the power of their assailants, and brought them home 
rejoicing. 

It should be remembered, however, that the remedy 
thus provided from all the resources which Divine Power 
had at its command, has been carefully guarded against 
abuse by Divine Wisdom. The objection urged against 
the Gospel, on the ground of the freeness with which 
it proffers its blessings, is of very long standing. It dates 
from the days of St. Paul, who furnishes, in the sixth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, a triumphant answer 
to it. And since his time, almost every champion of re- 
vealed Religion has busied himself in one form or another 
with the argument, by which the objection is repelled. 

It has been pointed out in the first place, how into 
the very texture of the plan of Redemption is woven the 
most emphatic protest against sin in its every form. If 
its expiation demanded a sacrifice no less costly than the 
blood of the Son of God, must it not be intrinsically hate- 
ful in its own nature, and abominable in the eyes of Him, 
in whose eternal counsels such a sacrifice was decreed ? 
The Cross, then, it has been admirably and conclusively 
argued, furnishes no less striking a testimony of God’s hos- 
tility against sin, than it does of His love for sinners. 
The terrors of the Law, as well as the mercies and proffers 
of the Gospel, are traced in the letters of the Saviour’s 
blood: if that blood at one time speaks to man in the 
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still smail voice of peace and reconciliation, it assures him 
at another time, in tones of thunder, of God’s determina- 
tion to visit all moral evil with eternal banishment from 
His Presence. And such a guard we believe to be effect- 
ual with all those who have exercised in the Atonement a 
true and lively faith. Those who have realized with a 
profound joy and comfort the doctrine of a Divine 
Saviour, wounded for their transgressions and bruised for 
their iniquities, have also, we are persuaded, felt a salutary 
thrill of awe in the contemplation of that danger from 
which it required so inappreciable a ransom to snatch them. 
They have felt themselves saved by fire, as brands 
snatched out of the burning; and in the great scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary have read such a lesson of the 
deserts of sin, as stamps in indelible characters upon their 
souls a resolution to shun even its neighbourhood. 

Nor has God, in the construction of this remedial 
scheme, left mankind without the strongest stimulus to 
exertion. The affections of love and gratitude, so influen- 
tial oftentimes where menace and denunciation have failed 
of effect, are called into active operation by the largeness 
of the blessing, and the freeness and independence of -de- 
sert, with which it is offered. These affections are the in- 
most citadel of the human heart. Seize the citadel, and 
the whole heart capitulates. 

Nor are lower motives left without appeal. Adherence 
to sin in any form is as incompatible with the Gospel as 
with the Law. Those sentences stand upon record, to 
warn back every believing soul from the precipice of self- 
indulgence—* Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord ;” “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” We are 
solemnly admonished not to delude ourselves into the idea 
that the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
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And we are given distinctly to understand, that without 
our utmost effort, without a very agonizing of the moral 
frame, without the straining of every nerve and sinew in 
the death-grapple with evil, without the forfeiture of every 
illicit affection which has wound itself around the heart,— 
salvation is for us an impossibility. We are reminded, on 
the highest authority, that wishes, and intentions, and 
resolves will not meet the end without exertion ; and that 
that exertion must not be fitful, but steady and prosecuted 
to the end, if we would obtain the crown of righteousness. 
The image which Inspiration here adopts, is one which 
rings an alarm in the ear of spiritual sluggishness, and 
makes a rousing appeal to the principle of holy ambition. 
It is the image of the foot-race, that athletic game in which 
he who flags or falters for an instant foregoes all chance 
of success—others sweep along past him towards the goal ; 
and it is only by plying every muscle when engaged in the 
competition—only by a long period of previous training 
and discipline, involving hardness and endurance—that the 
laurel wreath which awaits the victor can be secured. 
“ Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may obtain.” 


We have thus seen that God, instead of preventing the 
Fall of man, has provided for it, and applies to it a costly 
but a guarded remedy. The question which obtrudes 
itself on the mind as to the reason of God’s rentedying 
evil instead of preventing it, can never, with our limited 
faculties, receive an answer completely satisfactory. It 
becomes us to speak with caution and reverence on so 
arduous a subject, as those, who may indeed, through 
prayer and meditation, obtain glimpses, but never a full 
and perfect insight into the mystery. To myself it seems 
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probable that for the full apprehension and appretiation 
of Divine goodness by finite minds, it may have been 
necessary to present the contrast of guilt, misery, and ruin, 
The allowance in the universe of something antagonistic to 
God may have been essential, not indeed to the perfection 
of the Divine character, but to our appreciation of that 
perfection. The contrast of a dark ground brings out a 
bright colour to the eye. And in the absence of the dark 
ground the bright colour would not appear so vivid. Let 
me take a more detailed illustration from nature. We 
think little of the sunlight on a summer day, when it pours 
around us the warm and golden flood, in which the little 
insect disports itself; the light is the medium of our seeing 
other objects, but itself stirs not our admiration. But let 
the sun’s rays shine out against the inky thunder-cloud, ' 
and form the seven-hued arch of light, the sign of the 
covenant which secures the earth against a second deluge. 
The contrast brings out to our eyes the beauty ; we appre- 
hend—we gaze with admiration upon the prismatic colours, 
melting one into another by such fine gradations. These 
colours really inhere in the light which is all around us. 
But the refraction from the drops of the thunder-cloud is 
essential to their manifestation. ‘So it may be possibly 
with our mental apprehension of His character, respecting 
Whom it is testified that “ He is Light.” In order that 
this character may display to a finite mind all its intrinsic 
perfections of compassion, love, tenderness, holiness, truth, 
justice—it may be essential that evil should form a back- 
ground for them and a field for their operation,—that they 
should be refracted, if I may so speak, from misery, 
degradation, and ruin. There may be, for aught we know, 
no other method of manifestation for them than this; and 
in the absence of this they would, perhaps, remain wrapped 
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up in the Divine character, always latent in it, but never 
thoroughly appreciated. If it be asked, why they must be 
appreciated by finite minds—no other answer can be given 
than that such appreciation conduces to the glory of God, 
which is the great end both of Creation and Redemption. 
God is a Being of the most illustrious attributes; and He 
wills to be surrounded by creatures, who can rejoice in the 
light of His perfections. 

One further remark on this difficult subject may perhaps 
be hazarded. The allowed entrance of evil may have had 


reference to the perfecting of human nature, as well as to- 


the glorification of God. It was finely said of the ancient 
tragedy, whose constant theme was a hero in misfortune, 
that the gods approved the spectacle of a good man strug- 
gling with adversity. And doubtless it is a noble spec- 
tacle A man surrounded with evil—inhaling an atmos- 
phere of evil with his very breath of life—made the prey 
of calamity and the sport of temptation—and yet battling 
still, and surmounting all, in the faith of the Invisible,— 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but 
not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, 
but not destroyed—like a valiant swimmer, always rearing 
his head above the surge, just when we thought it had 
finally overwhelmed him—a Christ, I say (if I may say it 
with reverence), made perfect, as the Apostle has it, 
through sufferings—lifted up, Joseph-like, from the dun- 
geon of this world, to sit upon the Throne—grappling with 
pain, and sin, and error, and death, and coming off more 
than conqueror ;—my brethren, is there not here some- 
thing intrinsically nobler than in an Adam of Paradise, a 
creature spotless indeed, and holy, but ignorant of evil, and 
so untutored by the manifold disciplines of evil? May not 
tribulation perchance be a condition essential to the per- 
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fecting of our nature—to the elaborating of it into a vessel 
of honour, meet for the Master’s service? But tribulation 
could not have entered where there was no sin. It could 
not have gained access to Paradise. It would there have 
found no rest for the sole-of its foot. 


My brethren, your attention has hitherto been engaged 
with a general statement of the condition of our existence 
here below, and of the form which the doing of good 
always assumes in this world, in order that from hence may 
be drawn an argument in favour of the Institution for which 
we plead. The nature of that argument I will proceed to 
exhibit, after first briefly sketching the history and objects 
of the-Institution. 

The first idea of the Foundling Hospital originated 
about one hundred and thirty years ago with one, who, if 
he cannot be numbered among the rich or noble of the 
earth, amply deserves the more illustrious title of a Chris- 
tian philanthropist. Thomas Coram, its founder, the 
captain of a trading vessel, was one of those characters, 
not uncommonly found in the naval services of this country, 
which combine a rugged exterior with a heart of great 
warmth, and a keen susceptibility to distress. This Hos- 
pital was by no means the only benevolent enterprise into 
which he threw all the ardour of a naturally enthusiastic 
spirit. The merchant trade carried him early in life to 
the United States, where the manifest demand for the 
Church system, as that through which alone:a country can 
be efficiently evangelized, arrested his attention and called 
forth his liberality. He conveyed to the governor of the 
parish of Taunton, Massachusetts, where he then resided 
(exercising, it appears, the craft of a shipwright), a con- 
siderable grant of land, for the site of an Episcopal church 
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and schoolhouse, and other purposes connected with the 


-Church of England, “ the love and respect which the donor 

had and did bear unto the said Church” (so runs the deed 
of conveyance) “ moving him thereunto.” The path of 
his humble biography is here crossed by a name which 
belongs to history ; for it appears that Speaker Onslow, 
whose friendship the worth of Coram had conciliated, pre- 
sented to the church which, in prosecution of his design, 
was afterwards built upon his land in, the parish of Taunton, 
its Book of Common Prayer. 

His last design, which, however, he did not live to 
carry out, was to unite the North American Indians more 
closely to the British interest, by establishing in North 
America a school for the Christian education of Indian 
girls, In this scheme he had at heart the interests of the 
Gospel of Christ, no less than those of his country ; for, 
since a child notoriously derives its religion from the 
mother, to bring up the girls in the principles of Christi- 
anity must have ultimately brought about the evangeliza- 
tion of North American India. 

But distant as were some of the objects of his benevo- 
lence (for he loved that seafaring enterprise which brings 
a man acquainted with foreign lands), Coram had duly 
learnt the maxim that Charity begins at home. He re- 
membered that when the Lord of Glory issued His parting 
command for the evangelization of the world, effluence 
from a centre was the law of operation which He prescribed. 
Jerusalem was first to hear the proffer of the Gospel, then 
Judæa, then Samaria, and eventually the uttermost part of 
the earth ; and thus, 


“ Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Should echo on for ever.” 


— 
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While Coram lived in that part of London which 
is the common residence of seafaring folk, as he passed 
early in the morning to his business in the City, and 
returned late at night, the sight of numerous infants 
exposed in the streets, many of them ina dying state, 
called forth all the tenderness of a heart peculiarly suscep- 
tible to human suffering. That Divine Providence, which 
loves to shield the helpless, had thus laid the train of cir- 
cumstances which was ultimately to issue in an Institution 
for their relief. Many difficulties and obstacles had to be 
encountered before the good man could hope to interest 
public feeling sufficiently to carry his point; but one who 
labours in the cause of benevolence on principle, and 
not from the mere momentary impulse of compassionate 
feeling, is not apt to be deterred by a lion in the path, and 
after seventeen years of steady advocacy of his object, 
a Royal Charter for the foundation of the Hospital passed 
the Great Seal. Coram watched over the Institution till 
his death with more than parental care. “Its success and 
progress,” says the author of his Memoir, “was the elixir 
which kept him from feeling the frowns of fortune in the 
winter of his old age.” For fortune—it is a melancholy 
fact—did then frown upon him. The extreme simplicity 
and unworldliness of his character made him lose sight of 
his own interests, while with benevolent heart, and wise 
head, and vigorous hand, he was engaged in promoting the 
interests of others. Having bestowed all his goods to feed 
the poor, he fell into penury himself—and not being 
too proud to become a pensioner on the bounty of others, 
he was supported by a charitable subscription for the last 
two years of his life.—I know not how this circumstance may 
strike your minds. To me it seems to give to his favourite 
Institution strong and peculiar claims upon the generosity 
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of the public. This is the only way in which we can now 
pay our tribute of acknowledgment to the real worth and 
self-sacrifice of a character, in which were manifested to a 
rare degree (and what bigher panegyric can be pronounced 
upon it?) the simplicity, warmth, and integrity of the fish- 
ermen of Galilee. 

The Institution grew and prospered. But it was soon 
found that the plan of receiving into the Hospital all chil- 
dren who were offered (and this freeness of admission had 
been made the condition of a parliamentary grant) was 
really open to the objection—often brought against similar 
Institutions—of encouraging vice. Parliament, therefore, 
having cancelled the condition of its grant, the governors 
decided, in 1760, that strict discrimination should hence- 
forth be used in the admission of children. This discrimi- 
nation is now exercised by the rigid observance of certain 
rules. The mother must produce evidence of having borne 
a good character, until the dark shadow of him who ruined 
her fell across her path. ` Her circumstances must be those 
of urgent destitution—the father must be dead, or beyond 
the reach of the law; and, above all, there must be a 
strong probability that the reception of the child will 
be the means of rescuing the mother from that course of 
sin and shame, on the brink of which she stands. 

You will observe (for it is very observable), that the 
maintenance of these rules gives to the Charity a distinct 
application, over and above that which it had originally. 
The admission of an infant is so regulated and contrived, 
as to secure the additional object of benefiting and restor- 
ing the mother. Where there is no good prospect of such 
a restoration, the child is rejected. The rules are carried 
out with such strictness, that out of two hundred and 
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nineteen applications in the course of last year, only 
twenty-nine were considered eligible. 

The children admitted are brought up in the country 
until they are three years old; they then enter the Hospi- 
tal, and at fourteen or fifteen are placed out in the world— 
the girls as household servants, the boys as mechanics, in 
ordinary times, but, under the present circumstances of 
the country, many have volunteered into the Army and 
Navy, and are now serving abroad with that calm courage 
and patient endurance which characterize the English 
soldier and sailor. + 

And now let. me recur to the principles laid down in 
the. former part of the discourse, and point out how they 
meet the argument usually alleged against Institutions of 
this kind—an argument which we believe to have some 
ground in reason, where the benevolent object in view is 
not promoted with sufficient discretion. The argument is, 
that an Institution for the express reception of children born 
as these foundlings are, is an encouragement to licentious- 
ness—that such a Charity, as tending to relieve sin of its 
bitter fruit of suffering, practically nullifies one of the 
sanctions of morality. 

But to this we answer, on the principles already laid 
down, that the evil exists, and will exist, despite of our 
utmost exertions, and therefore challenges a remedy at the 
hands of every Christian man. To prevent evil would no 
doubt be a preferable alternative to remedying it; but in 
a world like ours, a fallen world, this is impossible, and 
out of the question. The prevention of evil belongs to a 
condition of existence, with which, as a fact, we have 
nothing whatever to do. When we come into the world, 
we open our eyes upon evil—every day’s experience of life 
discloses to us more of it. The only avenue by which we 
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may do good to our generation, is to set ourselves ear- 
nestly to counteract it. As to our not relieving that misery 
which is the fruit of sin, the argument, if fully carried out, 
would lead us to withhold relief from all misery, for 
what misery is there which is not ultimately the fruit of 
sin—not, indeed, always of sin in the sufferer, but of sin 
somewhere in the human race ? 

But, my brethren, let us not derive our argument 
in favour of such an Institution only from the neces- 
sity which the circumstances of our condition impose 
upon us. Let us rather lift up the apprehensions of our ` 
minds, and contemplate the Divine Benevolence towards 
our fallen race as the great archetype and model of ours. 
In the Book of Ezekiel, the Church of Christ, the people 
whom He destines ultimately to be assessors with Him 
on His Throne, are represented very touchingly under the 
image of an exposed and helpless infant, “ cast out in the 
open field, to the loathing of thy person, in the day that 
thou wast born.” How, I pray you, would it have fared 
with mankind, had Christ reasoned as some narrow profess- 
ing philanthropists reason, in reference to the shipwreck 
which the Fall had made in the condition and prospects of 
humanity? How would it have fared with us all; had He 
said, “ There they are, grovelling in the abyss of ruin, and 
there they shall be left; for was it not their own act which 
blighted all their hopes, and drove their ancestry from 
the home of innocence and bliss, in which I placed them 
in their uprightness? Let them taste the bitter fruits of 
sin, and let those fruits (like the apples of Sodom) turn to 
dust and ashes in their mouths, to the end that other or- 
ders of intelligences may have a salutary spectacle before 
their eyes, and take timely warning by their doom?” 
Brethren, the Divine act of condescension, which wakes 
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the harps of angels (as it should wake the hearts of men) 
into the chorus of Praise, proceeds on principles of reason- 
ing altogether opposed to these. God had gifted man 
with a heart capable of being attracted by a display of 
unmerited benevolence, and to this element in our nature 
He resolved to make an appeal. ‘That appeal He would 
make at any cost, to Himself, because His nature is Love, 
and love towards the miserable takes the form of a con- 
stant outflowing of compassion. So the Divine Person de- 
scended to the planet on which the deadly mischief had 
been introduced, and whose inhabitants had ruined them- 
selves; there He drained to the dregs the cup of suffering 
which sin had mixed; and reascended afterwards to His 
throne of glory, but not without seeing of the travail of 
His soul, and being satisfied. For He had left- behind 
Him men in the world but not of the world (this was the 
fruit of His soul’s travail) — men animated with a 
holy courage to do and dare all things for His sake—men 
beset with temptations, hardships, difficulties, but rising 
in the might of His Spirit superior to them all—men made 
triumphant through the power of faith over themselves, 
over the world, and over the devil—men gaining the vic- 
tory under His banner over every power and principle an- 
tagonistic to God, bruising the serpent’s head under their 
feet. 

My brethren, let His benevolence be the law for ours. 
Let us not reason in this matter on principles which would 
haye excluded ourselves from the blessings of Redemption. 
It is misery which constitutes the title to relief. The 
indesert of the object is no legitimate check upon our 
bounty. 

` But it is freely admitted, at the same time, that the 
relief of misery may be so injudiciously administered as 
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to multiply the sources of misery—nay, even to give a 
physical relief to the miserable at the expense of a moral 
injury. But have we not seen here, too, how the Divine 
benevolence furnishes a pattern for ours? Have we not 
seen that God has introduced into His Scheme of free 
Salvation provisions which guard it against abuse,— 
clauses, if I may so call them, in the charter of Grace, 
which furnish a real trial of character, and a field of moral 
discipline, and a stimulus for moral exertion? And the 
Institution for which we plead is, as you have heard, con- 
ducted upon asimilar principle. Its bounty is administered 
with a wise discretion, and in subjection to certain laws, 
which secure for it a beneficial moral influence. Nor do 
we know a spectacle, upon which the eye of Christian be- 
nevolence can rest with greater satisfaction, than that of 
one of the daughters of the children of men, who has been 
snatched back from the precipice of blank despondency, to 
whose brink a false step had conducted her, stimulated by 
the timely benevolence of an Institution like this to re- 
trieve her character, and to exhibit her penitence by the 
active usefulness of her life. Many such deeds of beneyo- 
lence, followed by such happy effects, are jewels in the 
diadem of the Foundling Hospital. 

Need I say more to stir you up to the liberal support 
of an Institution, founded in such a spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy, and administered on principles so judicious? 
Yet one word more I will say; and its object shall be to 
place before you the same Divine Person of whom we 
have already so often spoken, not now as the Model, but 
as Himself the Solicitor of your bounty. Between Him- 
self and the miserable, Christ is pleased to recognize and 
assert an identification of interests. In them He speaks: in 
them He pleads: the accents of their distress are the ac- 
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cents of His appeal for-your aid. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
~ unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.” 

“See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh.” Of yore 
He took little children in His arms, and blessed them. And 
His heart of love is not changed. His interest in the 
helpless and dependent members of the human family is 
the same, now that He fills the Meditorial Throne, as when 
of old He moved along the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 
His charge to His Church respectings them, is that of 
Pharaoh’s daughter to the mother of Moses—“ Take this 
child, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 
Wages! and shall there be wages, when each act of Chris- 
tian liberality has a flaw in it, and the utmost stretch of 
it is but a sorry acknowledgment of blessings which tran- 
scend imagination? Yes; for it is written—“ Whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in nowise lose his reward.” 


SERMON XIL 


THE SEARCH AFTER WISDOM. 


A Sermon preached in Corfaz Church, Oxford, in vid of the Funds 
of Aldermin Nizon’s Bchool for the sons of freemen of the city 
of Orford. 


“ Surely there is a vein for the silver, ano a place for gold where 
they fine it, 

“ Gut where shall wisdom be found? anv where is the place of un= 
Derstanving? HAan knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it 
found in the land of the living. 

“hence then cometh wisdom? and where is the place of under- 
standing ? 

‘ Pestruction anv veath say, Ce have heard the fame thereof with 
bur cars, Gov understanveth the way thereof, anv We knoweth 
the place thereof, 

“Any unto man We sain, Bebolv, the fear of the Borv, that is 
wisdom; and to Depart from evil is unverstanding.’’—Jos 
xxviii. 1, 12, 13. 20. 22, 23. 28, 


Tue chapter from which these verses are selected! 
forms in itself a complete poem, which might be appropri- 
ately entitled, The Search after Wisdom. 

Before entering upon the discussion of its several parts, 


‘In preaching the Sermon, verses 1. 12, 13. 20. 22, 23. 28, were 
selected for the text, as forming a sufficient skeleton of the whole 
chapter. 
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I would ask, “ Who is there among us this morning, my 
brethren, that is really anxious to follow the inspired wri- 
ter, or rather the inspired speaker, in his investigation? 
Who is there among us that is at once prepared to embark 
on this voyage of discovery with holy Job, and to search 
after true wisdom until he find it?” I fear that there are 
some in every congregation who, from indifference to divine 
things, feel little interest in this voyage of discovery; and 
others, alas! who entertain a positive distaste for it, from 
an instinctive feeling that wisdom, when found, will lift up 
her voice and condemn them. Yes, there are doubtless 
some before me too giddy, unthinking, and frivolous, to 
concern themselves in a search professing to have so grave 
an object for its end; and others who, as being conscious 
that wisdom must dwell in the light, fear to engage in pur- 
suit of her, becausé they love darkness, and demur to enter 
upon an investigation, which, if conducted with honesty 
and candour, and followed out by the light of God’s Word 
to its due result, would (they are well aware) discompose 
them in their sinful indulgences. 

But there are, we trust, many others here who are se- 
rious enough and candid enough to feel a sincere interest 
in this investigation ; who, as prudent men, looking before 
and after, unfeignedly desire to attain that true wisdom 
which alone in the hour of death and day of judgment is 
able to stand them in stead; and, as honest men, unbiased 
by partialities in favour of sin—wishing neither to spare 
“delicate Agag,” nor to plead for “little Zoar,”—are ready 
at once to embark upon the search, without alleging ex- 
cuses or counselling delay. 

To them we address ourselves and say, Let us accom- 
pany this holy man, even Job, who proposes to himself 
the very search which we are bent upon. Let us say to 
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him (as it is written in the prophets), “ We will go with 
you: for we have heard that God is with you.”? — 

Verily, brethren, God és with him. This Scripture, 
like all other Scriptures, is given by inspiration of God; 
and the sincere inquirer will, I am sure, feel that only God 
is competent to answer the question propounded, “ Where 
shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing?” 

Let me premise only one observation more; which is, 
that the wisdom which man is concerned to acquire must 
be a wisdom which will stand him in stead throughout 

` eternity. It must be a wisdom which may be a stay to 

“him when his flesh and his heart faileth; something that 
will outlast the brief span of years which he has to live 
here below. Any thing short of this, however brilliant 
and profound, will not repay the labour of the investiga- 
tion. 

The chapter before us falls naturally into three sections ; 
the two first sections being terminated by this question, 
with a slight variety of statement, “ Whence then cometh 
wisdom ? and where is the place of understanding?” and 
the last by the result of the investigation. 

The first of these sections is occupied with the ab- 
struseness and marvellousness of human discoveries. 

The second, with the impassable limit of these discoy- 
eries. 

The third reveals the seat of wisdom and the true 
sphere of human wisdom. 

I. The abstruseness and marvellousness of human dis- 
coveries. The natural philosopher is engaged in a search; 
and many of his discoveries are attended with very ben- 
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eficial results to the world at large. Let us ascertain 
then whether he has discovered the pearl of price for 
which we seek. Things apparently inscrutable have no 
doubt been laid open to the eye of science. Job calls our 
attention specifically to the wonders which may be wit- 
nessed in the bowels of the earth, the wonders of the 
mine. “Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place 
for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken out of the earth, 
and brass is molten out of stone. Under the earth is 
turned up as it were fire” (i. e. sulphureous matter). 
“The stones of it are the place of sapphires, and it hath 
dust of gold.” Stupendous discovery certainly of a new 
world,—a world so abstruse, that the ken of the highest 
soaring bird cannot penetrate into it; more hidden from 
the eye than the tangled thicket where the wild beast 
makes his lair. “ There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. The lion’s 
whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by ` 
it.” Verily in the investigation of nature, men display an 
energy and perseverance which is well worthy of a nobler 
cause. Obstacles of the most formidable nature are sur- 
mounted,—a pathway is cleared towards the accomplish- 
ment of the most difficult objects by skill and industry. 
The bowels of the earth are ransacked for precious metals, 
and durable metals, for the ornaments of rank, and the 
more useful implements of husbandry and war, with an in- 
defatigable energy of search which carries all before it. 
Darkness at first baffles the miner; but with the artificial 
light of the flambeau he illuminates the obscurest sphere 
of his labours; a flood bursts out in the progress of his 
work, and threatens to lay it waste and defeat ‘his toils, but 
by artificial channels the flood is drained off, or confined 
in a reservoir and dammed up. Draining, channelling, tun- 
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to and fro;” to send him abroad in quest of fresh discov- 
eries.. Ah! we have spent our money for that which is 
not bread, and our labour for that which satisfieth not! 
O thou merchantman who art seeking goodly pearls, thou 
must dive in other oceans and delve in other mines, if thou 
wouldest find the true wisdom, the pearl of great price! 
All the wisdom which the realm of Nature yields thee is 
but splendid folly. Thou hast traversed, thou hast investi- 
gated that realm, and thou returnest from the fruitless 
search with the unanswered question upon thy lips, “ Where 
then shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of un- 
derstanding?” 

Il. The second section of this divine poem sets forth 
to us the truth, that though human discoveries be exceed- 
ing abstruse and wonderful, yet there is an impassable limit 
which they cannot go beyond. Human research, as we 
have observed, can do great things in the field of nature. 
It cannot indeed (much as we may endeavour to flatter 
ourselyes to the contrary) do every thing in this sphere. 
The greatest of natural philosophers confesses, that as for 
the one summary principle upon which nature is governed 
and administered, “we know not whether man’s inquiry 
can attain unto it.” Much, however, has been already done, 

- and much more in all probability will be done, as regards 
discovery in nature. But, my brethren, there is another 
field of knowledge which wholly baffles us at the outset— 
and that is the field of Providence. Nature affords us no 
light whatever in solving the secret of the Divine dispen- 
sations. Of this wisdom, “The depth saith, It is not 
_in me, and the sea saith, It is not with me.”—That such is 
the topic of connexion between this and the preceding dis- 
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courses of Job, L think a diligent student of them will en- 
tertain no doubt, The general character of the conversa- 
tions in this Book is that of speculation on the Providence 
of God, The constant theme of Job’s friends is that 
his wickedness may be inferred from his calamities; that 
God would never so desert a servant of His, as He had 
(apparently) deserted Job. Job on the contrary insists 
that good and evil are not apportioned to men by any 
rule that we can read or discern; sometimes the wicked 
are 80 prosperous as to live and die without any visible to- 
ken of God's displeasure against them; sometimes they 
flourish for a while (upon which topic he insists in the lat- 
ter part of the 27th chapter), but their prosperity is not 
permanent; “they build their house as a moth, and 
as a booth that the keeper maketh.” Death surprises 
them suddenly, and awful judgment speedily follows. 
From which subject this tried servant of God takes‘occa- 
sion to make some general reflections on the inscrutable 
character of God’s Providences. We know none of the 
Jaws, says he, which guide God in His administration 
of events; that wisdom is altogether sealed up from our 
eyes. And eyen so it is, my brethren. The merchant- 
man, when in his search after wisdom he attempts to pene- 
trate from the realm of nature into that of Providence, 
is met on the threshold by a decided repulse; “ hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further.” The dealings of Provi- 
dence are among those secret things which belong unto 
the Lord our God. The course He is taking in the 
administration of events, the ends to which He is working, 
the instruments which He is using in bringing about those_ 
ends, the principles which regulate His hand in that curi- 
ous embroidery-work of Providence which national* and 
individual history present us with ;—all these, as they are 
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beyond the reach of our capacity, and transcend our pow- 
ers of attainment, so it were certainly our wisdom not to 
engage in speculations upon them. “ Deep in unfathom- 
able mines” (not the mines of nature, which are, as Job 
has told us, fathomable, but) “ deep in unfathomable mines 
of never-failing skill, He treasures up His wise designs, and 
works His sovereign will.” It were a sublime flight of 
wisdom to apprehend these designs, to become acquainted 
with the springs of that never-failing mechanism which 
“ordereth all things both.in Heaven and earth,” and 
maketh all events “work together for good to those who 
love God, to them who are the called according to His pur- 
pose.”? But it must not be. Sublime as the flight would 
be, it ıs a forbidden, it is an impossible one. Man, while 
here below, “knoweth not the price of this wisdom, 
neither is it found in the land of the living.” An infini- 
tude of wealth, the glittering contents of a monarch’s 
treasury, Balak’s house full of silver and gold, would avail 
nothing to purchase it. “It cannot be gotten for gold; 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. It 
cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it; and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels or 
fine gold. No méntion shall be made of coral or of 
pearls: for the price of wisdom is above rubies. The to- 
paz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be valued 
with pure gold.” And as the richest sovereign could not 
barter for this wisdom, so the most profound sage, the 
most soaring intellect cannot scan or penetrate into it. 
“Tt is hid from the eyes of all living, and kept close from 
the fowls of the air.” The experience of every investigator 
here is the experience of the wise man,—‘I said, I will be 
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wise; but it was far from me. That which is far off and 
exceeding deep, who can find out?”? High and low, wise 
and foolish, must alike lay their hand upon their mouth, 
and cry with the Apostle, “ O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been 
His counsellor?” ? 

IIL. “ Whence then cometh wisdom? and where is 
the place of understanding?” Shall our search after it 
be always fruitless? Shall we return from our voyage 
of discovery, and reap nothing from it? If the wisdom 
we are in search of be hid from the eyes of all living, 
if the most subtle mind cannot solve the enigma of it, were 
it not well to abandon the search at once and altogether, 
and occupy ourselves in no more toilsome investigation ? 
But hark! a sound which is a clue to the discovery ;— 
“Destruction and death say, We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears.” Destruction and death—what is 
their testimony? They testify that they have heard a ru- 
mour of this wisdom. In releasing, as they are appointed 
to do, imprisoned souls from their tabernacles of clay, they 
have seen the discovery of this Divine wisdom flash upon 
them. They have heard such souls say, that they could 
now thread the mazes and solve the problems of human 
history. They have heard the thanksgiving song of the 
emancipated saint, overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, as 
he dives into the intricacies of the Providence which has 
fed him all his life long unto this day. They have heard 
the dismal cry of the astonished sinner, as the perception 
of a most minute administration, of which he himself has 
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been the subject, dawns upon his mind. O many and: 
deep are the curious secrets which these grim messengers 
have seen communicated unto men, as it were in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye! They have seen 
knowledge, wonderful knowledge, travel with the speed of 
light into many an intellect, which, while encumbered with 
the body, was as dark as a prison dungeon; and therefore 
they give their testimony respecting that knowledge to the 
searcher after wisdom; they say, “We have heard the 
fame thereof with our ears.” 

And this, brethren, opens at once a clue to the discov- 
ery. Why should the secrets of wisdom be more acces- 
sible to the inhabitants of the unseen world than to the 
living? Why more to departed spirits than to spirits im- 
prisoned in clay? Why, but because they stand more 
immediately in the Divine Presence? because they are no 
longer separated by the veil of sensible and material things 
from the sight of Him, who is the Fountain of Wisdom ? 
Why, but because they can gaze upon Him face to face, in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ? 
Yes! as for wisdom, “ God understandeth the way thereof, 
and He knoweth the path thereof.” The seat of wisdom 
is, was, and ever has been, the Bosom of God. Of Him 
we must learn it, if we would learn it at all. It is He and 
He only before whose comprehensive gaze, all worlds are 
spread out; the world of nature in all the richness of its 
variety, the world of providence in all the intricacies of 
its counsels, the world of grace in all the profoundness of 
its depths. The subtlest powers of nature are His 
creation, and under His control. The deep designs which 
regulate the administration of events are the offspring of 
His mind. The great works of grace, redemption, sancti- 
fication, glorification, are all the result of His immediate 
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Let them, then, who profess to seek after wisdom, 
“hear what God the Lord will speak.” His word shall 
’ set every mind at rest, shall disclose to us what that true 
wisdom is, which is the sphere of man, and in which we 
may acquiesce. What, then, does He inform us is the 
secrot of it? Does it consist in natural knowledge, the 
result of painful investigation and matured study? Is it 
of a character exceeding difficult and mysterious, baffling 
the capacities of all but the scholar and the sage? Does 
it ask long experience, long voyages and distant travel, 
much labour and solicitude, for the comprehension of. it ? 
No, brethren! The simplest child may fathom the secret. 
The poorest peasant may comprehend and possess this 
wisdom. “ Unto man He said, The fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding.” 
The man who possesses this fear is truly wise, though he 
should possess no knowledge besides ; while he who has it 
not, what is all his science amassed by years of study, what 
are all his acquirements, all his researches, all his discover- 
ies, but so much brilliant folly? “The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding.” 
It must be so, if you will consider the matter. Evil, moral 
evil, or sin, is the parent and root of folly; it is the folly of 
follies, the arch-folly. It follows, then, that to depart from 
it must be the wisdom of wisdoms; the highest, the only 
true wisdom. Oh, the admirable simplicity of this dis- 
covery! Verily, the true and high wisdom, the wisdom 
which it is the province of man to cultivate, “is not hidden 
from us, neither is it far off: it is not in heaven that we 
should say, Who shall go up for us to heaven and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it and do it? Neither is it 
beyond the sea that we should say, Who shall go over the 
sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it and 
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do it? But the word is very nigh unto us, in our mouth 
and in our heart, that we may do it.”! The path is so 
plain that the simplest may enter upon it, and that with- 
out delay. It isa path, remember, lying in the highway 
of our ordinary life; we need not dismiss our ordinary 
occupations to follow it. Every day presents us with a 
thousand opportunities of walking in it. In whatever 
employment we be engaged, whatever tasks we have in 
hand, there is room for the cultivation of this simple, 
grand, majestic wisdom ; room for us to fear the Lord, room 
for us to depart from evil. 

And again, how profound is this wisdom! The clear- 
est and most crystal streams are the deepest: and so it is 
here. This wisdom, though so plain and intelligible, is 
very profound ; various are the degrees in which it is culti- 
vated; various are the degrees of advance made in the 
acquisition of it. It is said indeed, “ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom;”? but it might be said with 
equal truth, “The fear of the Lord is the continuance of 
wisdom.” There is room for us all to grow in it. There 
is room for us all to depart more and more from evil, to 
cleanse ourselves more and more from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, and to perfect holiness more and more in the 
fear of the Lord. Fear of the Lord! What! does the 
Christian, does the believer in Jesus fear the Lord? Yes, 
brethren, the true believer is the only person who truly 
fears God. It is not indeed the slavish dread which leads 
to despair, but a holy awe of offending, which. he enter- 
tains. How can he do otherwise than entertain such an 
awe, when he has been made (as every true believer is 
made) to know experimentally the evil and danger of sin, 
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and the infinite price which was required to obtain healing 
and redemption for kim? Would a man who once had 
broken a limb, and was convinced that had it not been for 
skill of a very rare order he must have lost it, be cautious 
or incautious about his person for the future? You say, 
cautious. Will a man then who has seen and felt him- 
self lost, were it not for the precious blood-shedding of 
Christ and the ransom which it effected, be careful or care- 
less about offending for the future? Oh, he has seen ven- 
geance yawning to engulf him, he has cast up the awful 
debt which he owes to the Law of God, he has heard the 
voice of justice clamorous for the payment of that debt ;— 
surely he cannot any more live in folly, he (if any one) will 
fear the Lord, and depart from evil! 


My brethren, the wisdom of which we have spoken, 
the wisdom which it is the peculiar sphere and province 
of man to cultivate, must be the basis of all Christian 
education. Accordingly, in advocating the claims of an 
educational institution upon your liberality, it seemed that 
I could not do better than go back to the first principles 
on which all education deserving the name must be built, 
on which the particular institution in behalf of which I 
plead with you is built. In the middle of the last century 
but one, a school was founded in this city by the munifi- 
cence of Alderman Nixon for forty scholars, the sons of 
freemen. It being found expedient not only to educate 
the boys freely, but also to make some little provision for 
their after-life, a fund was raised for apprenticing and put- 
ting them out to trades by narrowing the original number 
of scholars. Money having by this means accumulated, the 
original number was again resorted to, from a desire of 
complying in every respect with the Founder’s will. It is 
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now however apparent that too much was attempted by 
this measure. The funds from various circumstances begin 
to fail, and it is much to be feared that, unless timely aid 
be given, either a second narrowing of the original number 
of scholars must take place, or those who are sent out from 
the school can have no provision made for them, as has 
hitherto been the case, which might enable them to embark 
in useful employments. The school has been, I believe, 
blest as an instrument of great usefulness, and many have 
felt the deepest gratitude for the education there received, 
and their subsequent engagement, bya judicious applica- 
tion of the funds, in useful and honest trades, by which 
they have earned their livelihood. We call upon you not 
to suffer such an instrument of good to be crippled or 
narrowed in its sphere of usefulness for want of a little 
timely support. It may be said, that the education given 
at this school is a humble one, that it does not go very far 
beyond the rudiments of learning; perhaps not; but if it 
be the means of conveying wisdom, the great end of it, the 
end which its Founder designed to bring about by it, is 
answered. A plain Christian education, so blest by God’s 
good Spirit as to make the pupil wise unto salvation, is a 
far more valuable inheritance than all the: endowments of 
science without such wisdom. And I am sure it is these 
institutions we should seek to cultivate in an age like the 
present, when the mere acquisition of knowledge is made 
so much of, and all orders of men amongst us have so much 
progressed in information ; but unhappily true religion by - 
no means keeps pace with the general enlightenment, nor 
advances proportionately to the advance of mental cultiva- 
tion. “ Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding?” She may be found in many a 
humble seminary, where man, puffed up with his discover- 
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ies and glorying in the enlargement of his mind, might not 
think of seeing her. She may be found to have taken up 
her abode in the village school, while sages and scholars 
are dreaming of her, but apprehend her not. Think then 
no establishment unworthy of your support, of which 
education in the Holy Scriptures forms a prominent feat- 
ure. Remember, that in these unpretending, though 
eminently useful institutions, les to a great extent the 
strength of our nation. 

And finally, my brethren, in this busy active age, when 
intellect is fermenting all around us, and new notions, 
scientific, political, theological, are being thrown up to the 
surface of the public mind with an unhealthy rapidity ; in 
this vortex of excitements, I say, let us look to it, that we 
are really giving our attention to the main business of 
human life, to the personal cultivation of true wisdom. 
What will it avail us to have run to and fro and to have 
increased knowledge, if we be not found with holy Daniel, 
“standing in our lot at the end of the days,” ° with wisdom 
for our satisfying portion? May we look to it then, that 
we grow in the grace of God’s Spirit, which is the teacher, 
—in the study of God’s Book, which is the lesson,—and 
in the fear of God’s name, which is the exercise and prac- 
tice of wisdom. May we make it our daily business to 
depart more and more from evil, to purify ourselves more ` 
and more, even as Jesusis pure! This is the wisdom in 
which alone we can find satisfaction and repose. Of all 
other wisdom, which pertaineth not to us as spiritual 
beings, it is written in bitterness of spirit, that, “in much 
wisdom is much gricf, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increas>th sorrow.” ? The merchantman returns fre 
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investigation both of Nature and of Providence, having 
failed of finding that pearl he was in quest of, that pearl of 
price, which may enrich him through eternity. “Lord,” 
said St. Augustine very beautifully, “Thou hast made us for 
Thee, and our heart is disquieted till it reacheth to Thee.” 
Give us then not to be careful and troubled about many 
things, but to sit at Thy feet like- Mary, and to receive with 
meekness that doctrine which drops as the rain, and distils 
as the dew, upon the heart of every lowly-minded pupil. 

That is the lesson which it concerneth us to learn. 
That is the precept of true wisdom. And daily and duly 
to open the ear to it is the one thing, the only thing, 
needful; itis the good part, which if a man choose, it shall 
not be taken away from him. 


SERMON XELT: 


CHRIST WIELDING THE KEYS OF DEATH, AND OF THE 
WORLD UNSEEN. 
Preached in the Church of S. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, in behalf of 


the Radcliffe Infirmary, on occasion of the Installation of the Earl 
of Derby as Chancellor of the University. 


“ X habe the Kens of Hell and of death.’’—Rev. i. 18. 


Tux Scriptures of the New Testament may be divided 
into three classes, each adapted to the sanctification of 
some great moral faculty. The four Gospels, which are 
the basis and foundation of the whole Volume, present to 
the affections of man (that fundamental faculty, with which 
the work of renewal must commence) an Object in every 
way calculated to attract the regards of the heart, and to 
win it away from the pursuits of sin and folly,—an Object 
which we may adore without idolatry, as being no less 
than a Person in the Godhead, and yet an Object, which, 
as being for our sakes “manifest in the flesh,” irresistibly 
engages every pure and good sympathy of our nature. 

The Epistles (for I pass over the Acts of the Apostles, 
as being simply the corollary to the Gospels) constitute 
the second section of the Holy Volume. Divine Love 
having been poured into man’s heart by the instrumental- 
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ity of the Gospels, it remains that thenceforth Divine Light 
should be poured into his mind through the medium of 
the Epistles. These Inspired Letters explain to us, so far 
as man is capable of understanding it, the philosophy of 
the Scheme of Redemption,—they lead us to an intelligent 
reception of the doctrines of Grace, as being always founded 
in reason, even where we are not able, through the feeble- 
ness of our mental powers, to explore their depths,—they 
illuminate the mind on the grand subject of the Divine de- 
signs, of those counsels which God is now consummating 
indeed by the present system of things, but which have 
been laid from all eternity, and have been constantly emerg- 
ing, like a golden thread, through the tissue of the various 


- conomies. 


And now, what of the Book of the Revelation? Al- 
though many fail to perceive it, this, like the other sec- 
tions of the Sacred Volume, has its distinct practical pur- 
pose. It is adapted to the sanctification of that moral 
faculty, which, in minds of a certain cast, gives the tone to 
the entire character ;—it is designed to refine and elevate 
the imagination, by occupying it with the pictures of Di- 
vine imagery, and so drawing it off from the objects among 
which it naturally loves to expatiate,—sensual pleasure, or 
secular ambition. Even where its predictive character can- 
not be understood or appreciated,—even where, as a proph- 
ecy, it must necessarily be a dead letter to the reader, 
as having neither leisure nor ability for critical study,— 
even there we may surely hope that, though the intelli- 
gence may receive comparatively little from its perusal, the 
imagination, which is to a great extent independent of the 
intelligence, may be deeply impressed, and that the figures 
employed to depict heavenly mysteries, may chasten this 
faculty with a solemn awe, and a devout veneration,—sen- 
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timents analogous to those sensuous impressions which 
are produced by the dim religious light of some vast Ca- 
thedral. > 

In the whole range of the Book, there are but few pas- 
sages, which, when unfolded by patient meditation, would 
be found more replete with sublime imagery, than that 
which I have read as my text. Their subject, in brief, is, 
CHRIST'S CONNECTION WITH THE DEATH OF INDIVIDUALS—a 
subject embracing in the small compass of seven or eight 
words, topics of the most universal and most intense inter- 
est. And as all practical exhortations should be based. 
upon, and arise out of, the faithful exposition of God’s 
Word, I shall now address myself to the examination of 
the passage in detail, heartily imploring the presence and- 
assistance of that Divine Spirit, who alone, whether 
through the sublimities of Inspired Poetry, or the simpli- 
city and pathos of Inspired Narrative, can move the springs 
of man’s moral nature. 

It is hard to disenchant our minds of the spell which 
is laid upon them by words,—hard to divest ourselves of 
the associations which words call up. That solemn and 
awful word “ Hell,” which occurs in my text, how inevita- 
bly does its very sound bring up into the thoughts the idea 
of everlasting torments,—of the place, wherever and what- 
ever it is, destined to be the eternal abode of impenitent 
sinners! And yet, as is well known, by the “ Hell” of the 
Apostles’ Creed, into which our Lord is said to have de- 
scended, is not meant the place of torment, but the place 
of departed spirits,—the very sense attaching to the word 
in the passage now under examination. It is no doubt fa- 
miliar to the larger part of my hearers—but still words so 
instinctively call up the impression, which has been habit- — 
ually associated with them from childhood, that I think it 
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well to state at the outset—that the place of torment is 
called in the original language of the New Testament, 
Gehenna, whereas the place of departed spirits goes under 
the totally distinct name of Hades ;—that the two words 
suggest ideas entirely different, Gehenna referring us in 
thought to that valley of the sons of Hinnom, which was 
accounted by the Jews an accursed place, as having wit- 
nessed under the Canaanites the inhuman rite of making 
children to pass through the fire to Moloch—whither there- 
fore the refuse of Jerusalem was cast out, and where the 
agencies of the literal worm and literal fire were operating 
continually on the offal and filth of the city ;—Hades on 
the other hand simply giving the notion of that unseen 
realm into which the dead pass, after their exit from life ;— 
but that these ideas, so totally distinct, are often confused 
in the mind of the reader by the employment in our lan- 
guage of only one word, “ Hell,” as the indiscriminate ren- 
dering of both Gehenna and Hades. 

. “Hades” is the word in the passage before us; and in 
order therefore to the exposition and application of my text, 
I shall show in the first instante how much is involved in 
the meaning of this term. 

“The unseen realm” is, then, upon the whole a just 
representation of its meaning in our language. The old ety- 
mology of the original word,—I do not say the correct one, 
for of that there may be much doubt,—derived it from two 
words which, in combination, would mean—“ the unseen.” 
All that is invisible,—all that the eye cannot see, or the 
senses (represented by the eye, as the chief or ruling sense) 
cannot reach ;—it is a wonderfully comprehensive term. 

Think how much wider, how infinitely wider, is the 
range of the unseen than of the seen. 

This little ball of the earth is a very insignificant dis- 
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trict of God’s domain. Midnight reveals to us, twinkling 
through all the realms of space, thousands of other suns, 
» each perhaps the centre of its own planetary system, having 
worlds revolving round them, which, from their immense 
distance, coupled with their opaqueness, are to us unseen. 
These worlds may be the thronged abodes of life and intelli- 
gence,—who will believe that none of them are so ?—mill- 
ions of interests, aye of eternal interests, may haply be 
bound up in them,—there may be upon their surface all 
the bustle and hurry of the most active life, all the running 
to and fro in quest of knowledge and excitement, all the 
solemn progress of events towards great crises, which we 
witness upon this our globe ;—but of all this our senses 
take no cognizance ;—for us these worlds exist not; they 
are part of the Unseen. 

Yet the great aggregate of these worlds is probably 
only one district of this vast unseen Realm. Planets are 
probably formed of substances, with which we are more or 
less acquainted,—of matter in its present palpable and 
gross organization. Think how many substances there 
are, so minute, or of so stfbtle an organization, that we 
cannot see them,—substances like the air, or like the life- 
blood of the tiniest insect which floats as gossamer upon 
the bosom of the air, and drinks in through imperceptible 
vessels the genial warmth of the golden summer day. The 
powers of the microscope, no less than those of the tele- 
scope, have their limit; there is an infinite world too 
minute, as there is an infinite world too distant, for our 
perceptions. Our senses take cognizance, indeed, of a cer- 
tain narrow tract m the centre of creation, but all ex- 
tremes, both of magnitude and littleness, confound and 
blind them. We can see only moderated sights, neither 
so large as to be beyond the eye’s capacity, nor so minute 
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as to escape it; we can hear only moderated sounds,—the 
crash too loud would deafen us; the whisper which is 
very, very faint, passes unheeded. Yet are there whispers 
of the breeze, fainter than the faintest sounds of earth, and 
great volcanic eruptions, it may be, which, if heard too 
nigh, would smite the sense of hearing with a deadly 
stroke, and masses so vast and so luminous, that if we 
opened our eyes upon them, they would strike us blind at 
once, and atoms so minute, that after all our poring 
and peering we should be reduced to say, “ There is noth- 
ing.” Then these sights and sounds, which are above and 
beyond the reach of our sense, these too are part of the 
Hades,—they are comprised in the Unseen Realm. 

But in addition to the most subtle organizations of 
matter, there are in the world spiritual essences. Gop isa 
Spirit. We are taught to conceive of the holy angels as 
pure spirits, although we are quite unable to say for 
certain, that there may not be, attaching to the nature 
of angels, a certain very subtle organization of matter. 
But, speculation apart, of this we are quite sure, that there 
are multitudes of angels. It%is directly implied in such 
passages as these :—“ Suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host;” “For by Him were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers ;” “ Thousand thousands min- 
istered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before Him.” And in the Parable of the lost sheep, 
if the human race be the one lost sheep, whom the Divine 
Shepherd came into the dark corners of the world to seek 
and save, who are the ninety and nine, who went not 
astray? Since there is no man in the world, who has not 
reason to take up that confession into his lips, “I have 
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gone astray like a sheep that is lost,” it-has been sup- 
posed by some early expositors (and though the interpre- 
tation may be considered fanciful, it certainly removes 
a difficulty, and is not without its beauty) that the ninety 
and nine sheep who went not astray, are the angels who 
retained their integrity. If this interpretation be adopted, 
we are led to think of the angelic host as far exceeding in 
- number the whole of Christ’s redeemed and saved people, 
from the beginning of time to its close ;—if it be rejected, 
we have still, in other texts, explicit testimony to the mul- 
titude of the Celestial Hierarchy. Yet none of us ever 
saw one of these numerous bright inhabitants, who throng 
God’s universe, nor has man ever seen any of them, except. 
in a form purposely assumed, for the sake of the manifes- 
tation. The scriptural tone of the language used on this 
subject is that the angel appeared (W607), took a form, 
that is, in which he became cognizable by the human 
senses, —a phraseology which leads us to infer that, 
without such assumption of form on the part of the heay- 
enly messenger, the human eye could have seen nothing. 
Angels then are inhabitants of the Hades—denizens of the 
world that is unseen. 
But this Hades has human, no less than heavenly in- 
habitants. Think of the: countless souls which, from the 
first formation of man upon the earth, have forsaken 
the tenement of the human body, and flitted forth into the 
receptacle appointed for their safe keeping, until the day 
of the Resurrection. The devout soul of Jacob, upon 
which in its passage from the earth streamed in the light 
of prophecy,—the haughty and defiant spirit of Goliath of 
Gath,—the patience, love, and burning zeal of Stephen,— 
the fierce and voluptuous passions, which shook the frame.: 
of antediluvian giants, — Adam the gray forefather of 
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the human race, and Abraham, in whose seed all its fami- 
lies were to be blessed,—Aaron, solemnly stripped of the 
sacerdotal robe, and Eli, with its folds around him,— 
David, of generous soul, whose latest words were of the ` 
everlasting Covenant, and Nabal the Carmaelite, whose 
heart died into stone under the blight of selfishness,— 
Daniel, the beloved of God, and Manassch the accepted 
penitent,—the blessed Virgin, withdrawn (as we may sup- 
pose) in peace and light from the earth, and Judas in his 
death-agony gnashing his teeth with remorse,—A bel, felled 
to the ground by a brother’s hand, and Sennacherib by a 
son’s, as he was worshipping in the house of his god,— 
Elisha and Rachel,—the Holy Innocents and Sapphira, 
Saul the son of Kish, and his sainted fellow-tribesman, who 
also is called Paul,—where are they? Endowed, all of 
them, with an immortal being,—where do their spirits, 
their proper selves, now reside? We know not, nor 
can we know. All we know is that we sce them not; of 
their existence our senses take no cognizance; for us they 
are as if they were not; they are inhabitants of the Hades, 
the great unseen realm, which the veil of gross matter 
shrouds from our view. 

Aye, as I said, a great realm,—exceeding vast,—and, in 
some of its districts, exceeding glorious. The unseen 
bears to the seen world the same relation which the 
vast universe bears to a house or mansion. Every house, 
however sumptuous, is more or less dark, more or less con- 
fined, limits more or less the view of the surrounding 
country, defiles more or less, through its enclosures, the 
purity of the atmosphere. But go abroad from the mid- 
night festival, where lamps shed an artificial glare, and the 
house reeks with the odours of the banquet,—go abroad 
into the still, solemn starlight, and catch the fresh breeze 
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on thy brow, and look upwards into the vast expanse, lit 
up with the lamps of Heaven. Or go forth from the close 
and darkened chamber of sleep, into the light and stir of 
the fair summer morning, when the woods and streams are 
- vocal with melody, and every little insect is on the wing, 
and all nature teems with life and animation. Such is the 
passage from the sphere which is seen with the eye of 
flesh, to that which is not seen; from the false artificial 
lights of time, to the solemn stillness of eternity ; from the 
noxious vapours of the world, to the pure breath of Heay- 
en’s atmosphere ; from scenes where man’s art, and man’s 
handicraft have on all sides set up their memorials, to 
scenes which man has never trodden. To that unseen 
realm whereof we speak, the Géhenna, so often confounded 
with it, bears the same relation, as the dungeon of a baro- 
nial castle bears to the entire domain of the feudal lord. 
The dungeon is the place of punishment and incarceration, 
where prisoners expatiate, by slow degrees, their offences, 
—allowed to pine away in darkness and solitude, shut out 
from the blessed light of Heaven, shut out from the hum 
and stir of human intercourse, from the joyous sound 
of the huntsman’s bugle, and the gay minstrelsy of the 
banqueting-hall. And Gehenna is that spot of everlasting 
banishment from light, which forms, or will form, the” 
prison-house of the impenitent,—a small and insignificant 
section of the vast domains of Him, of Whom we read that 
He is Light, and that He is Love. 

The division of God’s universe, which has been thus 
suggested, into a seen and an unseen sphere,—a sphere 
which is, and a sphere which is not, under the cognizance 
of sense,—is probably as satisfactory, and certainly as 
simple, as any which could be devised. Moreover, it has’ 
the express sanction of Holy Scripture,—St. Paul dividing 
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all created things-into visible or invisible (or rather, per- 
haps, seen and unseen), —a classification which, as we 
know, was engrafted by the Nicene Council into the 
Symbol which they drew up. But there is another word 
in our text which, although common in every mouth, will 
yet be illustrated by a definition. That word is Death. 
Hades is the world unseen, which has its door or portal, 
by which men enter into it. Death is the departure from 
the seen world, which seen world has its door of exit, by 
which men pass out of it. Hence Death is called, in two 
or three passages of Scripture, exodus, or going out. St. 
Peter speaks of his exodus, or death: and Moses and Elias, 
at the Transfiguration, talk with the Lord on the subject 
of His exodus ; a word which our translators have rendered 
decease. There are many doors or avenues by which men 
pass out of this life, none of which can be opened except 
by the key which the risen Son of God holds in His hand.: 
There is the door of disease, sometimes sharp and rapid, 
sometimes chronic and gradual. And the forms of disease, 
how various are they! There is the lingering decline, 
which keeps the patient waiting upon the threshold of the 
door, and mocks him, on bright days, with the hope (how 
soon to be blighted!) of ultimate recovery. There is the 
burning fever, which hurries him, all hot, from the earth, 
in a fit of frenzy or delirium. There is apoplexy, with its 
stroke of insensibility shattering the consciousness,— 
paralysis which ties up the utterances of the fluent tongue, 
—nay, defects incidental to each vital organ, the due 
development of which may at any time issue in a departure 
from the world which is seen. There is the door of 
violence,—the assassin’s dagger, and the foeman’s lance. 
There is the door of animal decay, when the vital system 
is worn out, and the heart, wearied as it were with long 
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toil, at first languidly discharges its functions, and then 
ceases altogether to beat. All these are doors of exodus ; 
and in great Hospitals, such as that for which I am to-day 
instructed to plead, you may see their threshold well 
trodden, and thronged by the footsteps of men. 

The only remaining word of the text which requires 
exposition is that of “ keys,”—‘“ I have the keys of hell and 
death.” The simple notion of a key, is that which gives 
the power of opening a closed, or closing up an opened 
door. But something more than the mere power of open- 
ing and shutting is, I believe, expressed by this imagery. 
General administrative power over a kingdom, or. over a 
household (which is a kingdom in miniature), is expressed 
by the bearing of the key. Shebna, in the days of the 
Prophet Isaiah, was Treasurer, or, to use the modern ex- 

pression, Grand Vizier of the royal household of Judah, 
upon whom devolved, by immediate delegation from the 
sovereign, the charge and administration in chief of every 
department of the palace. It is predicted that for. the 
haughtiness, to which this high position had given the 
occasion, he should be deposed, and another substituted in 
his room. “It shall come to pass in that day that L will 
call my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and I will 
commit thy government into his hand, .... and the key 
of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; so he 
shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall shut, and 
none shall open.” And in committing to St. Peter the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, our Lord is to be under- 
stood as intrusting to the Christian Ministry, of which this 
Apostle was the representative, a good administrative power 
over the Church, including the power of admission by the 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments, and the power 
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of exclusion by excommunication, or the judicial withhold- 
ing of these ministrations. 

Nothing more is necessary here, but that I should just 
advert to the plural form of the word, “keys,” which, of 
course, has reference to the two things specified,—hell and 
death. The key of death is the key which unlocks the 
passage out of this world. The key of hell is that which 
unlocks the passage into the unseen and unknown. It is, 
I think, just worth observing that the notions are kept dis- 
tinct by the phraseology employed,—the notion, I mean, 
of a passage out of the seen, and an entrance into the un- 
seen world,—as if it did not follow, that because the spirit 
has passed out by the door of death, it has therefore 
received its admission into the unseen realm. The same 
distinction may be observed in the Apostles’ Creed, where 
“He died” and “He descended into Hades,” are two 
different articles; and seeing that in the Creed no idea is 


„reiterated under another form, and no word is superfluous, 


we are not at liberty to suppose that these two articles are 
only different forms of expressing one and the same truth. 
This remark may throw some light upon the case of those 
who, after life had seemed to be extinct, have undergone 
resuscitation, and who can record nothing after the mortal 
agony, beyond their having fallen into a deep swoon, a 
swoon in which they were perfectly unconscious. Nor 
does it follow, perhaps, that in cases where death has really 
been consummated, and the dead restored by miracle,—as 
with Lazarus and the widow of Nain’s Son,—the restored 
person had any thing to tell respecting the experiences of 
another life. It is perhaps possible (at least the phraseol- 
ogy of this passage would incline us to think so) to have 
the door of death opened to us and closed upon us, and 
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yet (so far as the experience of the soul is concerned) not to 
have the door of the unseen world opened. 

And now to pass from the consideration of the words 
employed in this sublime passage, to that of the statement 
made in it. The risen Saviour is the speaker,—One who, 
by becoming partaker of flesh and blood for our sakes, 
subjected Himself to the experience of a cruel and bitter 
death, and yet One who is now triumphant over death in 
all the incorruptibility of a glorified body. Thus He is 
described, and thus He describes Himself :—“ In the 
midst of the seven candlesticks, I saw one like unto the 
Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His head 
and His hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and 
His eyes were as a flame of fire; and His feet like unto 
fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and His voice as 
the sound of many waters. And He had in His right 
hand seven stars ; and out of His mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword: and His countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength, And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet 
as dead, And He laid His right hand upon me, saying 
unto me, Fear not; I am the first and the last: I am He 
that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 

From which last words we learn, first, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in His chardcter of God-man,—not in that of 
God,—wields at present the administration of the entire 
universe, comprising both the little puny span of which 
inan’s senses and understanding can take cognizance, and 
also that vast and glorious domain which lies beyond the 
ken of flesh and blood,—and of which it is our wisdom 
to confess, that we have neither seen it nor known it. I say- 
that to Christ, as Christ, is committed this vast adminis- 
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tration,—a point which surely is not enough considered,— 
at least if we may form a judgment of men’s religious 
views from the phraseology in which they express them. 
We talk freely of God’s administration in the realms of 
Nature and Providence, forgetting that it is the mediato- 
rial kingdom, not the kingdom of mere Deity, under which 
we live at present. All power is committed unto Jesus in 
heaven and in earth. Upon His shoulder are laid the keys 
of all the vast Household, embracing thrones, and princi- 
palities, and powers among the heavenly hierarchy,—men, 
with their unruly wills and fluctuating fortunes,—together 
with the inferior creation, animate and inanimate, organ- 


‘ized and inorganic, down to the meanest insect, and the 


plainest stone, and the hyssop*that springeth out of the 
wall. As Pharaoh committed to Joseph the supreme man- 
agement of his entire realm, taking off the ring which was 
upon his hand and putting it upón Joseph’s hand, and ar- 
raying him in vestures of fine linen, and putting a gold 
chain about his neck, and making him ride in the second 
chariot which he had, and saying,“ See, I have set thee 
over ali the land of Egypt; thou shalt be over my house, 
and according to thy word shall all my people be ruled,” 
—so has God the Father delegated a similar power over 
His erftire realm to the risen and glorified Mediator,—to 
One, that is, who has had experience of death in all its 
horrors, and has run through the entire career of human 
infirmity and human suffering. The thought is one very 
elevating, as it shows to what a height humanity has been 
elevated in the counsels of Eternal Wisdom, even to the 
highest pinnacle of dignity in the universe,—and fraught, 
moreover, with abundant consolation. Let the feeble and 
desponding Christian but duly weigh the truth, that One 
who sympathizes from personal experience’ with. all his tri- 
11 
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als,—One who was cradled in the manger, and inured to 
poverty from His youth,—One who, having no shelter else- 
where, pillowed His head for many an inclement night 
upon the Mount of Olives,—One who knew all the bitterness 
of persecution, and ridicule, and abandonment of friends, 
and drained at last the dregs of the cup of death,—is Vice- 
gerent of the universe, that it is He whose hand rolls the 
planet along its path of fire, and carries on day by day all 
the wondrous mechanism of Nature, great and minute, and 
ministers vital energy to the archangel and to the insect, 
and despatches celestial beings upon His errands, making 
His angels spirits and His ministers a flaming fire,—and 
comfort shall soon dawn in the benighted heart, and light 
up in it the rainbow of a heavenly hope. 

But this general administration of Christ over the uni- 
verse of God includesa particular dispensation towards every 
human individual, whereby He gives to each one of us, at 
the time of His appointment, our dismissal from the world 
which is seen, and our passport of entrance into that which 
is invisible. It is He who calls for the slow or rapid dis- 
ease,—He whose hand contrives the unforeseen disaster, so 
often attributed to chance,—He, who withdraws gradually 
the vital energy from some essential organ, so that, while 
the mechanism is complete, the function can no longer be 
discharged,—and who thus opens to each separate individ- 
ual the door of exodus out of this life. When the spirit 
has passed through this door, it waits awhile (such is the 
idea suggested by this passage) in the dark corridor, which 
separates the Seen from the Unseen. Then, when life’s 
last spark has really fled, beyond the possibility of recall, 
and the clay is quite, quite cold, and the soul hath had as. 
yet no experiences save that of a mortal agony, or of a 
deep fainting-fit or swoon,—then, then comes that Great 
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Janitor, and sweeps past it down the dusky avenue, and 
takes the second Key, and throws open to it a world of 
new experiences, and causes it to be thronged with new 
images from every district of the Realm Unseen. Thence- 
forth the spirit enters into Hades, or rather into that de- 
partment of Hades which is allotted to human souls,— 
there either to walk in Paradise, and lie in Abraham’s bo- 
som,—or to be tormented with a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall be consum- - 
mated upon it at the sound of the resurrection trump. 


In what has been said are wrapped up several most im- 
portant considerations of a practical character. There are 
several false ways of looking at death, which what has 
been now said has a tendency to counteract. 

1. We must look higher than a natural agency for the 
account of the death of. a single individual. Of course 
here, as in other departments of His administration, our 
Lord works by second causes. Disease, violence, and nat- 
ural decay are His instrumentality. But who calls the in- 
strumentality into play? who sets it at work? who first 
touches the hidden spring? Undoubtedly the great Re- 
deemer. Death is a solemn thing, a thing of vast moment, 
and cannot be decreed except immediately by Him. The 
key is in His hand exclusively; the great summons goes 
forth from His presence, and is spoken by His lips. The 
Jewish Doctors have a saying that there be three keys 
which God reserves exclusively to Himself,—the key of 
Rain, the key of Birth, and the key of Death; the mean- 
ing of which proverb is, that, however it might be sup- 
posed that God had originally impressed laws upon other 
departments of His Universe, which laws now operated 
independently of His own immediate agency,—Rain, Birth, 
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and Death, are subjects over which He still chooses to re- 
tain a special prerogative. We Christians will accept the 
proverb, only observing that this authority is at present 
delegated to One, who is partaker at the same time of two 
whole and perfect natures,—of the Manhood, no less than 
the Godhead. We fully concede that no man digs, or 
passes into a new and strange world without His special 
fiat,—that His hand must turn the key, before the first dis- 
position can be made towards the accomplishment of this 
mighty transit. We concede it theoretically. But alas! 
how little does this great and simple truth enter as an ele- 
ment into our habitual state of thought and feeling on the 
subject, so that the mind scarcely ever, when contemplating 
the death of an individual, refers to the act and will of 
Christ, but seeks for some subordinate agency, and deems 
the phenomenon thus sufficiently accounted for ! 

2. Again; Death, especially when viewed in connexion 
with Institutions such as that which I am advocating, is 
often regarded in the mass, and on a large scale,—a view 
which derogates altogether from its awfulness and solem- 
nity. Statistical computations are formed (I do not say 
that they may not be necessary for some purposes, and 
subserve a good end, but I am speaking of their natu- 
ral effect upon the mind, when unchecked by religious. 
considerations) ;—computations of the average amount of 
living souls, whom Death sweeps off in a given term of 
time, of the manner in which, notwithstanding these rav- 
ages, population gains upon us, and so forth. If we are 
not watchful over our hearts, and jealous of their tendency 
to unbelief, such statements as I advert to, will surrepti- 
tiously steal away our convictions of one most important 
point, which I know not how better to express than by 
calling it the individuality of death. Death is the transac- 
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tion of an Individual with an individual,—of Christ the 
Lord with one single member of the human family. It is 
not as if the Lord caused the flood of mortality to come 
sweeping over the earth, without a special and separate 
consideration of the case of each soul which was to perish 
in that deluge. The span of each one is measured out by 
considerations purely personal to himself. For every indi- 
vidual the dark door turns afresh upon its hinges. Ah, my 
brother, thou must stand alone on that threshold; isolated 
from the throng of men, who have accompanied thee up to 
this point. Then át least, if not before, must thou have 
personal dealings with a personal God;—it is not as if thou 
wert to be brought under a general influence,—not as if 
thou wert to be subjected to a general law,—no; but thou 
must stand under the immediate Eye, and in all the naked- 
ness of an undisguised personality, must meet the imme- 
diate observation of Him, who searcheth the heart and 
tricth the reins. It is He who beckons thee forward to 
the open door; and this He doth not, before He hath ex- 
plored thy heart, and deeply read thy case; exercising, it 
may be, infinite patience hitherto, and now accomplishing 
upon thee the stroke of severity. 

3. And this leads me to a more distinct notice of the 
truth, that Death is in no way the result of chance. The 
death of each person is foredestined and forearranged. Nor 
only this. Death, we have seen, is in each case owing to 
an exercise of Will on the part of the Vicegerent of the 
universe. Now this Will never is, never can be, arbitrari- 
ly exercised. The Will of Christ must be the result of 
counsel, of insight into the deep things of human conscious- 
ness and human character. Remember that under His im- 
mediate observation the whole course of our life has been 
run,—that no minutest detail of our practical conduct has 
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escaped Him,—that the first springs, the very earliest 
germs of thought and will have been always naked and 
opened before Him; and then judge how competent He 
must be to fix the boundary of our life upon earth, and 
how surely that limitation will be founded upon His inti- 
mate knowledge of all that we are, and all that pertains 
to us. 

Brethren, how solemn are these thoughts to all! It is 
a high thing—a solemn thing—to die; it is a special 
coming out of the sphere of ordinary Law into the depart- 
ment of Divine Prerogative-—a summons to a near and 
immediate contact with the Fountain of all Grace and all 
Wisdom and all Power. The avenues which lead from the 
realm that is seen to the realm that is unseen,—One has 
the control of them, whose Will takes immediate effect, 
and (mark it, sinner!) whose Will is susceptible of being 
moved by the high-handed provocations of man: a Being 
unspeakably awful, at whose feet even the beloved disciple, 
when that Form was revealed unto him, fell as if he had 
been dead. “His head and His hairs were white like 


wool, as white as snow; and His eyes were as a flame of - 


fire, and His feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace, and His voice as the sound of many waters.” 
His eyes were as a flame of fire. Sinner, with those eyes 
of flame He reads thy heart. He sees the exact period of 
thy probation, at which thou hast filled up the measure of 
thine iniquities, and then slowly and solemnly He turns 
the key of death, and a blight falls upon-thy body. Per- 
haps this opening of the door may be so gradual that at 
first you make light of it. . It is only a cold, or only a 
slight eruption on the skin, and it is attributed to some 
natural cause, as if behind the screen of the natural cause 
there were no agency Divine. Perhaps some few days of 
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respite give such hopes, that the patient deems his sentence 
of death reversed, and regards himself as restored to his 
friends. But the door is opening, surely although grad- 
ually, and if the Lord hath once grasped the key, and set 
His hand to the work, not all the skill, nor all the favour- 
able circumstances in the world, can ever close it. 

But if there are those to whom this thought should be 
most awful, there are those also, to whom it should be 
fraught with joy unspeakable. They are those, who seek 
Christ in His Ordinances, who repose upon His work of 
Mediation their entire trust, who follow the blessed steps 
of His most holy life, who set their affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth. The form of disease 
appointed for their passage may be painful and distressing 
in its circumstances, but they find sweetest solace in the 
thought that a hand of Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Love 
is administering it, and moving back the slow Gate which 
shall admit them to a more ‘intimate communion with 
Himself. He is the Son of Man, and as such, entertains 
deepest sympathy with the fears, the needs, the infirmities 
of His people. He Himself trod the dark avenue of 
Death. He Himself passed through into the Realm of the 
Unseen. There are His footsteps all along the path, even 
where the shadows gather thickest. round it,—as there 
were the footsteps of the priests all along the deepest bed 
of Jordan. Said I “His footsteps?”—nay, Himself is 
there. Is it not written, “Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me?” 

I must now call upon you to remark the close and vital 
connexion subsisting between the train of thought into 
which the examination of the text has led our minds, and 
the Institution, whose claims I am instructed to advocate. 
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If Death be what it is represented to be in the Scriptures, 
—if to God the Lord belong its issues,—if it is the high 
and exclusive prerogative of the Redeemer to wield the 
keys which give admittance to the world unseen,—then 
surely it is no figure of speech to assert that the hospital 
is an hallowed spot. For what definition will you propose 
of an hallowed spot? Is it not a place where God specially 
manifests His agency either to the eye or to the mind of 
man,—where the human soul specially comes into contact 
with eternal things, and has close personal dealings with 
a personal God? Tell me, what else are the courts of 
God’s House than courts where the Lord’s presence and 
working are specially recogaized,—where He who is near 
at all times, is felt to be very near,—where the still, low 
whispers of His love, as well-as the distant thunder of His 
threatenings, make themselves more audible than elsewhere 
to the heart and conscience of man? If then, in every 
form of death, and in the death of each individual, the Lord 
Himself has a special agency,—if the hour of death, more 
than other hours, establishes a near neighbourhood between 
us and Christ,—sif it is His hand which speeds upon its 
dark career the arrow of disease,—His voice which echoes 
in the fatal accident and the wasting pestilence,—if these 
things be so, then, when you enter the wards of the house 
of disease and death, you are in His house,—you stand 
upon ground, where are set up on all sides of you memori- 
als of His agency in love and terror. 

Said I of His agency in terror? Aye, there is, as 
we have said, terror for many in the throwing back of the 
portal which discloses the world unseen. But we more 
willingly incline to the consideration of that agency of 
Christ in disease and death, which is purely consolatory. 
And here, seeing that His tender compassion far outstrips 
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His severer attributes, numerous passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture flow in upon our memory, to illustrate and second 
our argument. We remember how the whole career of 
that Blessed One may be characterized as one lifelong min- 
istry to suffering, how it is all touchingly and pathetically 
summed up in these simple words, “He went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil”— 
we remember how it is written of Him that “ He took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” attracting to Himself 
as the great Curse-bearer of a sinful world all the maladies 
of human kind, and absorbing them into His own expia- 
tory Sacrifice,—how the fever fled at His touch of health; 
and the sick of the palsy, at His bidding, carried that 
whereon he lay; and the cripple of Bethesda, who had 
been long in that: case, leaped like an hart; and at the 
word of power, “I will, be thou clean,” the foul crust of lep- 
rosy became as the soft skin of a little child. We remem- 
ber how, when wearied out with a day of toils like these, 
suffering from physical exhaustion, and craving after rest, 
the multitude followed Him to His chosen retreat, He met 
them with no cold repulse, but only with a more abundant 
overflow of divine compassion, — “Jesus went forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, and healed their sick.” We remember how, 
under the Old Testament, it was the covenanted blessing to 
those, who in the time of their health “considered the 
poor,” that God would Himself, in their hour of infirmity, 
condescend to the humblest ministrations in connexion 
with the sick bed; “The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing: Thou wilt make all his bed 
in his sickness.” We remember that, by accents of conso- 
lation and encouragement, no less than by miracles ot 
healing, our Lord did make the bed of many a suffering 
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patient, and thus attracted to Himself this characteristic of 
Jehovah. There stood God Incarnate, the Desire of 
all nations, by the side of the bed or by the side of the 
bier,—touched with profound compassion for the maladies 
of His creatures, and uttering from the bosom of His Love 
such words as these, “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thec,’ —“ Woman, weep not.” We remember 
all this, and it connects itself naturally with our argument. 
Christ, the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, walked 
through the lazar-house of the world, on a ministry of 


mercy to the bodies of men. On the hospital, then, rests . 


the impress of His consecrating feet. It is, as I said, hal- 
lowed ground. Nor is it only in the associations of 
memory that the Lord may be said to frequent the cham- 
bers of disease. He walks up and down there at present. 
Every medicine there administered, every relief there 
afforded, derives its virtue and efficacy from Him, and 
flows to the patient through the only channel by which 
any blessing can reach man,—the channel of His Atone- 
ment and Mediation. 

We invite you then, brethren, to seek the Lord in the 
porch of the house of disease, where lie a great multitude 
of impotent folk, and to lend Him (by the exercise of 
Christian liberality) your assistance in His mimistrations 
of Mercy. Of the particular Infirmary, whose claims I ad- 
vocate, I need say no more than that all, who, like myself, 
have been connected with it for some years, and have 
enjoyed the privilege of sending patients there, can bear 
ample testimony to the efficiency of its operations, to the 
abundant comfort -and cleanliness which (owing probably 
to a very active oversight) prevail throughout the estab- 
lishment, to the promptitude, zeal, and benevolence of its 
medical officers, and, which we shall all think of still 
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greater importance, to the good fruit borne in many 
instances (I myself have known more than one) by the 
spiritual instruction of its chaplains. Inspect it, if you 
will (it is an institution which will repay inspection), and 
if you find the high character which it bears in the sur- 
rounding country borne out by such examination, become 
not merely a*temporary contributor to its funds on this 
occasion, but enrol yourself amid its permanent supporters. 
First let your mind be solemnized by reflections on 
the nature of death, and of the agency which the great 
Redeemer, our only hope and stay, exercises in the death 
of each individual. First let your heart be touched by the 
record of His active sympathy with disease, of His special 
interest in suffering. First covet the fulfilment to your- 
self of that gracious promise, “The Lord will strengthen 
him (that considereth the poor and needy) upon the bed 
of languishing: Thou wilt make all his bed in his sick- 
ness.” Give under these impressions, and in this frame 
of, mind, and we doubt not that the gift will be a liberal 
one. 

In conclusion, we feel that the circumstances which on 
the present occasion have thrown together the claims 
of this Institution with Oxford’s most brilliant pageant, 
may be productive, under God’s blessing, of a most benefi- 
cial result. Is it not well, that, when an ancient Univer- 
sity arrays herself in her robes of festival, and hangs out 
all her signal-lamps of joy,—when her venerable cloisters 
are thronged with multitudes of the rich and noble,— 
when so many spectacles, both imposing and gay, bring in 
array before the eyes the pomp and entertainments of a 
world whose “fashion passeth away,”—when in all this ca- 
reer of festivity, so much of youth is necessarily embarked, 
—youth with all its ardent love of the imaginative, with 
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all its susceptibility to the fascinations of time and sense ; 
—is it not well that amidst all this fever-fit of secular” 
(though innocent) excitement, you should be drawn aside 
into the Sanctuary of the Most High, and there, in the 
scene of Christian Ordinances, and beneath the overshad- 
owing of the Saviour’s covenanted presence, should be con- 
ducted in thought to the house of disease,—bidden to look 
around you upon its various ghastly forms, — bidden 
to think of Death,—bidden to see underlying Death, un- 
derlying the common simple every-day phenomenon of 
mortality,—an agency infinitely sublime, and the exercise 
of a Divine Prerogative ?—Ah! that old well-worn theme, 
Death,—a theme, which finds an echo in every heart, be- 
cause it must have an echo in every experience,—a theme 
which sends us back at once to the urgencies of a real 
need, and the sympathies of a common humanity ;—Ah! 
that old note of discord, which ever since the Fall has 
marred all the harmonies of earth, that cloud which 
has sailed overhead to intercept all the false lights of time 
and sense !—Stand still now in spirit, and think that the 
Door is unclosing for thee, and that the great things 
of Eternity are about to be revealed to thy apprehension. 
A solemn moment! flesh and blood thrill with awe, and 
fear, like the apostles at the Transfiguration, as they enter 
into the cloud,—but if thou art a sincere believer and 
follower of Christ, —Hz 1s HERE, —and the light of His 
countenance shall stream in upon thine’ eye, and the divine 
music of those words shall break upon thine ear :—“ I” 
(the Good Shepherd, the Rock of Ages, the Man who 
drunk to the dregs of the cup of Death, the Priest who 
hath set up His memorial in the lowest bed of Jordan, —I, 
the Resurrection and the Life, even I),—“have the Keys 
of Hell and of Death.” 
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DERMON XIV. 


THE REVELATION oF THE TRIUNE GOD, AND ITS DIFFUSION. 


Preached on Trinity Sunday before the University of Oxford, at a 
Lecture founded for the purpose of advocating Church Extension 
in the Colonies. 


-< 


“And immediately X was in the Spirit: and, behold, a throne was 
set in Weaven, and one sat on the throne, And We that sat 
was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone; and there. 
was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an em- 
evaly, Gnd there were Seven Bamps of fire burning before the 

throne, which ave the Seven Spirits of Gov,’’—Rev. iv. 2, 3. 5. 


Iy the opening chapter of the Book of God, the Holy 
Trinity is exhibited to us, as taking counscl together for 
the Creation of Man. God said, “ Let us make man in 
our image;”—a form of expression, which (as has been 
frequently observed) implies the plurality of Persons in 
the Godhead. 

In the closing chapter of the Holy Book, the Sacred 
Three are again exhibited to us, as the Source of bliss and 
joy to the redeemed throughout Eternity. For there we 
read: “And he showed me a pure river of WATER OF 
Lire, clear as crystal ” (living water is the constant scrip- 
tural emblem of the Holy Spirit), “ proceeding out of the 
Throne of Gop and of the Lams.” 
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Now there is much matter for thought in this exhibi- 
tion of the Holy Trinity, both at the opening and the close 
of the Sacred Volume. 

Time itself exists, the Universe exists, for the sake of 
revealing the Divine Being, of developing or unfolding to 
His intelligent creatures what He is, and thus, of securing 


to Him from them, in full-toned chorus, that ascription of 
Glory which is His due. The Sacred Volume, therefore, . 


—embracing as it does, the entire reach of Time, from the 
creation down to the consummation of all things,—cannot 
but be, from its beginning to its close, a manifestation or 
revelation of God. Now God may be contemplated either 
in His Essence,—or in His relations to His creatures. To 
contemplate God previously to the formation of the Uni- 
verse, when there existed no creatures towards whom He 
might display His Love, Justice, and Truth,—is to contem- 
plate Him in His Essence. On the other hand, to contem- 
plate God at the close of the Mediatorial Kingdom, when 
He (that is, the Absolute God) “shall be all in all,” —when 
the great Scheme of Redemption shall have been perfectly 
wrought out, and all His Moral Attributes shall have re- 
ceived their final vindication in the salvation of His people 
and the eternal condemnation of Sin,—this is to contem- 
plate God in His already exhibited relations. The Trinity 
in Unity then stands appropriately at the opening of Holy 


Scripture,—we meet the great Doctrine in the first instance, 


before we read how the mountains were formed, or the 
earth and the world were made, thence we are borne along 
through the History of Creation,—through the History of 
Man (represented in miniature by the History of the Holy 
Seed),—through the History of Redemption (in the Gos- 
pels),—through the History of Sanctification (in the Acts 
and Apostolic Epistles),—until at length in the Revelation, 
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Prophecy (or, in other words, Anticipative History) takes 
up the strain, and,—each Person in the Blessed Trinity 
having been hitherto successively displayed to the eye of 
the reader in His office-character ‘of Grace,—carries down 
the narrative to the consummation of all things,—and sets 
before our eyes at the close what was set before our eyes 
at the beginning—the Triune Jehovah, Source of all Bless- 
edness and all Joy. Thus, as “all the rivers run into the 
sea, yet is not the sea full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come, thither they return again,” so all the 
streams of History, which took their rise in God, and have 
His glory for their issue, return again into Hisbosom. Or, 
to apply another image. The first object upon which the 
new-born child opens his eyes is the sunlight. He knows 
not how much of intrinsic beauty is wrapped up in that 
suntight,—how all the fair colours of Nature inhere in it, 
and from it are derived. But he grows and walks abroad, 
and sees successively the various ingredients of light de- 
composed, and scattered over the face of the earth,—the 
purple lent to the heather, and the gold to the gorse, and 
the emerald-green to the foliage. At length he arrives at 
sufficient intelligence to use the prism, and in it he dis- 


cerns all the component rays side by side, distinct from 
one another, yet in combination. It was simple sunlight 
which he saw at first, and saw without rightly apprehend- 
ing. Then was he led through the perception, one by one, 
of the fair colours which the sunlight disparts to the whole 
realm of Nature,—then finally he apprehended these col- 
ours as all embraced by one subtle element called Light. 
Even so, at the outset of Holy Scripture, before we are in 
a position to conceive the great and glorious Offices which 
the Sacred Three are to fulfil in the sequel, we see them in 
counsel on the Wondrous Scheme. As we pursue the 
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History along its course, each Person successively assumes 
a prominence, and comes into the foreground of the Pic- 
ture,—the Father under the Old Covenant,—the Son in 
Redemption,—the Spirit, at and after Pentecost, in Sancti- 
fication.’ The Scheme having been completed, the Per- 
sons are again exhibited in the combination of the Divine 
Unity, to the eye of a more enlightened Faith and a more 
intelligent Adoration. 

Turn we now to contemplate awhile that vision of the 
Blessed Trinity, which the passage selected as the Epistle 
for this Festival sets before us. ` 

“ Behold, a throne was set in heaven, and One sat on 
the throne”—not as if the throne was set or placed in 
heaven by angelic functionaries before the Apostle’s eyes 
—and then its awful and glorious Occupant had ascended 


1 Will it be thought fanciful, if I trace another analogy to this in 
the history of an individual man? We are told that Man was made 
in the Image of God,—a circumstance which, amid other and deeper 
explanations of it, may possibly have reference to his tripartite na- 
ture, as described by the Apostle Paul,—body, soul, and spirit. Itis 
unquestionable that at the various.stages of human life each of these 
elements assumes a prominence, and throws into’ the shade other as- 
pects of the man. In infancy and childhood, the body is the great 
object of care,—the spiritual and mental faculties are comparatively 
dormant. Youth is the season when the affections and imagination 
have fullest play, and assert their mastery. The soul at that period 
engages our regards. In matured manhood the higher intellectual 
faculties—those faculties which constitute the spirit, as distinct from 
the soul,—the reason, conscience, and judgment,—rise into view, and 
become the prominent aspect under which the individual is contem- 
plated. At death, when the sepulchre closes upon him, every part of 
his life is lived over again in the reminiscences of his contemporaries, 
—the entire character, in cach successive development of it, is thrown 
into one great complex, and the men of his generation review him 
as a whole, from the cradle to the grave. 
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the steps of i 
orig inal—rather they signify—“ a throne was lying in heay- 
en and there was One sitting upon the throne ”—the throne 
had been lying in heaven, and its Occupant had been sit- 
ting upon it long before the Apostle’s eyes were opened to 
discern it—yea, long before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were made—even 
from everlasting. The beloved disciple, “becoming in the 
Spirit” at a certain moment, perceived what had been en- 
acted from Eternity, and shall never pass away,—“ a throne 
set in heaven and one sitting thereupon.” 

“He that sat was to look upon like a Jasper and Sar- 
dine Stone,” an appearance of the Divine Majesty in the 
Person of God the Father, exactly harmonizing with that 
which the Prophet Ezekiel had seen of old. “ Upon the 
likeness of the throne,” says he, recording his vision, 
“ was the likeness, as the appearance of a man above upon 
it, and I saw as the colour of amber, as the appearance of 
fire round about within it, from the appearance of His 
loins even upward, and from the appearance of His loins 
even downward, I saw as it were the appearance of fire.” 
That is to say, the Form which both Prophet and Apostle 
saw seated on the Heavenly Throne, was of a clear brilliant 
flame colour, partly red like the Sardine, or, to use a mod- 
ern term, the Carnelian’, and partly of the lighter hue of 


1« The Sardine is the stone now called the Carnelian, from its 
colour (a carne), which resembles that of raw flesh. The Hebrew 
name is derived from a root which signifies being red. The more 
vivid the red.in this stone, the higher is the estimation in which it is 
held.” Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art. ODEM. 

Jaspers are found of all colours. We must probably understand 
here the sanguine jasper, which would much resemble the sardine 
stone in colour. 
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yellow amber. The truth symbolized by this appearance 
(and oh that we may receive it practically, and influ- 
entially, as well as speculatively !) is thus set forth in plain 
terms, by the Apostle to the Hebrews, “ Our God is a con- 
suming fire.” The first attribute under which God pre- 
sents Himself to a soul which He purposes to renew 
and sanctify, is that of transcendently clear and brilliant 
holiness,—He will be known in the first instance, as a God 
with whom moral evil cannot dwell, who cannot endure in 
those who approach to Him, a single stain of impurity. I 
use the term cannot in preference to will not, because it in- 
timates that God’s antipathy to sin is no mere arbitrary act 
of His will, but is deeply seated in the constitution of the 
Divine Nature. Light is naturally expulsive of darkness ; 
the two mutually destroy one anotherj and cannot by any 
possibility co-exist, or cohere. So it is with fire and 
water,—they are by their respective essences the antago- 
nists of one another. In like manner the perfect nature of 
the Almighty God, and not simply the actings of His will, 
which moves according to, and is regulated by His nature, 
constitutes Him an enemy to all, even the least, sin, 
whether in act or habit. 

We cannot but grant that, awful as the spotless perfec- 
tion of the Divine Character is to a sinner’s gaze, it is yet 
exceeding brilliant, and glorious. The Jasper and Sardine 
stone, although the infirm eye of man cannot bear to gaze 
upon them, when they flash, and kindle up in the sunlight, 
are yet of a hue exceedingly beautiful and brilliant. Our 
minds and consciences cannot but respond to the truth, 
that God would be no God, if His nature allowed Him to 
come in contact with pollution and defilement, without 
manifesting His displeasure against it. But then assuredly 
this truth is of a character to fill the sinner’s conscience 


= 
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with alarm and horror. While he justifies the Divine Be- 
ing, in His abhorrence of sin, he cannot but shrink from 
the gaze of Him, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity. 

My brethren, when God exhibits to us a spiritual view 
of the perfection of His Nature, how shall every notion 
of our competence to stand before Him in our own right- 
eousness dwindle away and crumble into dust, so that it 
shall be with us, as with Daniel,— When we see this 
great vision” (the vision of the Divine Majesty as a Jasper 
and a Sardine stone) “there shall remain no strength in 
us, for our comeliness shall be turned in us into corruption, 
and we shali retain no strength.” 

But the Apostle, still in an ecstasy of spirit, describes 
another and more éomfortable object :— “ There was a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald.” ‘The appearance,” says the prophet, speaking 
of the fiery Form which he beheld seated upon the 
Throne, “had brightness” (or effulgence) “round about. 
As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round 
about.” Now compare the Apostle to the Hebrews, 
“Christ being the brightness of God’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of His person, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Maj- 
esty on high.” 

It is the Mediator then between God and man,—even 
the Lord Jesus Christ, “which is our hope,” who is here 
symbolized to us under the lovely and appropriate emblem 
of an emerald rainbow. Consider first the colour of the 
rainbow. The eyes of the beloved disciple had been daz- 
zled almost to blindness by the ficry brilliancy of the awful 
Form, which sat upon the throne. What sweet refresh- 
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ment to the aching eye-ball, to rest for a while upon an 
emerald green, the very colour which, when the power-of 
sight is enfeebled, is calculated to preserve it! You who are 
penetrated by lively sensations of God’s awful Holiness, and 
consequently feel to the quick your utter incompetency to 
stand before Him in a righteousness of your own, turn 
your eye away from the blaze of His Perfections, to that 
Mediator, who has satisfied by His bloodshedding all the 
requirements of Justice, and by His spotless obedience has 
magnified the Divine Law and made it honourable. 

And now gather a lesson from the object itself,—a 
rainbow. Remark how beautifully the doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is God, is here conveyed to us. In the existence 
of light, the existence of the rainbow is involved; for what 
is the rainbow but light reflected in the rain-drops?, And 
what, my brethren, is the Lord Jesus Criist, considered as 
a Divine Person Incarnate, but God reflected in the infirm 
medium of a manhood pure as crystal? The existence of 
God necessarily involves the existence of Jesus Christ. As 
there never was a time when the Father was not, so there 
never was a time when the Word or Second Person was 
not,—lying in the bosom of, wrapped in ineffable commun- 
ion with, the First Person. “God,” says the Apostle, 
“was in Christ ;”—just as light is in the rainbow,—un- 
folded, exhibited, rendered apprehensible to the creature’s 
eye, which by reason of infirmity cannot gaze, if I may so 
say, upon absolute untempered Godhead. And consider 
too what we know of ‘the history and birth of the rain- 
bow,—it was ordained by God to be a token of security to 
Noah’s family and descendants, against a future deluge. 
Did the little rescued remnant of the human family ever 
shudder, as they looked upward and beheld the thunder- 
cloud gathering blackness, lest God should be preparing 
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for them a second devastating visitation, as the just pun- 
ishment of their transgressions? It was so ordained, for 
their comfort and peace of mind, that even in the threat- 
ening they should find the promise. “It shall come 
to pass,” says God, “when I bring a cloud over the earth, 
that the bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will remem- 
ber My covenant, which is between Me and you, and every 
living creature of all flesh, and the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh.” Even so is the 
Christian’s horizon obscured with clouds, when he is made 
deeply conscious of his own guilt, and enabled to mourn 
over the separation which that. guilt has caused between 
him and his God. Sad as the case is, may he not derive 
relief from lifting up his eyes to the emerald rainbow? 
Not more stable is the covenant which secures man from 
the horrors of a second deluge, than that which secures 
the sincere believer against the overwhelming evil of utter 
and final dereliction. “In alittle wrath,” says God, ad- 
dressing sucha one, “I hid my face from thee for a mo- 
ment, but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer; for this is as the waters 
of Noah unto Me; for as I have sworn that the waters of 
Noah should no more go over the earth, so have I sworn 
that I will not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. For 
the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed, but 
My kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord, that 
hath mercy on thee.” 

But we must hasten on to consider another particular 
of the Apostle’s vision. “There were,” he says, “ seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne,” and immediately 
interprets to us the meaning of the symbol, by adding, 
“which are the seven Spirits of God.” 
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Fire, we know, is a constant emblem of the Holy Spirit. 
The services of lending light and warmth, which it renders 
to man,—its operation in fusing metals and consuming 
ordinary materials,—its property of burning upwards,—all 
conspire to make it an appropriate symbol of Him, who, 
by His indwelling in the Church, illuminates and fosters 
the whole of God’s moral creation, makes plastic the stub- 
born heart, moulds it anew in the Divine image, and ever 
instigates it to seek the “things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 

But does not the fact of seven lamps and seven Spirits 
being mentioned, arrest the conclusion which otherwise we 
should instantaneously form; that the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity is here symbolized? By no means. 
Call to mind first the pointed assertion of the Apostle 
Paul, which seems as if it had been written to obviate this 
very difficulty, that “there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit,—differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord;—diversities of operations, but the same God, which 
worketh all in all.” Then compare the well-known passage 
of Isaiah, where it is predicted that the Spirit, which 
should rest upon the Branch out of the roots of Jesse, 
should be (according to the LXX translation’) sevenfold in 
its manifestations. “ And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon Him, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
Spirit of counsel and ghostly strength, the Spirit of knowl 
edge and true godliness, and the Spirit of the fear of the 
Lord.” Then, as to the historic ‘reference which may be 


1 Only six manifestations of the Spirit of Grace are mentioned in 
the Hebrew of Isaiah xi. 2, as the text now exists. Eùbcéßera is added 


by the LXX, and the addition is adopted by the Compilers of our — 


Liturgy in the Confirmation Service. 


` 
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found in this arrangement of the symbol,—remember that, 
when the Holy Spirit, at the great Pentecostal outpouring, 
manifested Himself to the bodily eye, He assumed the 
form, not of one mass of fire in its integrity, but of dis- 
parted. tongues of flame ;—“ and a tongue sat upon each 
of them.” And in this very Book of Revelation, the seven 
Spirits are spoken of in close connexion with the Bishops 
or representatives of the Asiatic Churches. “ These things 
saith He that hath the seven Spirits of God and the seven 
stars.” ; 

And is there not in this multiform symbol, an accord- 
ance of principle with those which have gone before? We 
have seen that the Eternal Father is symbolized, not as He 
is essentially, but in His relation to sinners, whom His 
perfections awe and repel; that the Son is represented in . 
the same relation—an emerald rainbow, relieving the eye 
from the blaze of the jasper’s glory. Shall not the Third 

-Person be represented in the same relation? And if s0, 
how is this otherwise to be done, than by multiformity in 
the symbol? For the Holy Spirit is that Person in the 
Triune Jehovah, whose office it is to sanctify the mind 
of man, —not of one man, but of many,—to abide in the 
Church,—yet not in one local Church, but in all the 
branches of the Church Universal. Contemplated then in 
His Office-character, as distinct from His Essence, He is 
multiform. And to His multiformity the above-cited 
Scriptures testify. 

And now let us place ourselves ideally in the position 
of a Jewish believer on the day of Pentecost, reviewing all 
the treasure he has gained, and contemplating the peculiar 
responsibilities which the possession involves. Such a 
believer, then, would have been led through the whole 
career of Revelation ;—the Father would have been re- 
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vealed to him in the majesty and severity of the Law,— 
the Son in the gracious intercourse which He condescend- 
ed to hold with man,—the Holy Ghost, in the great 
Pentecostal outpouring. The Creed is wrought up to its 
climax (for it stands in the Revelation of God), and a 
glorious Creed it is. There is strength in it; strength, in 
which a man may meet and overthrow all his foes. For 
which is there, of all the many formidable obstacles which 
we have to encounter in the road to glory, which may not 
be overthrown in the strength of Prayer? And the entire 
Trinity is bound up in Prayer. To the Father (mighty 
privilege !) the petition is offered. Through the Son’s 
Mediation, and through His Intercession (which are external 
to the mind) it is rendered acceptable. From the Spirit’s 
instigation it took its rise, and by the Spirit helping our 
infirmities, and making intercession within us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered, it is ultimately brought to 
the birth. And so it is written—“ THroven Him we have 
access By one Spirit unto the Father.” 

And what of duty falls upon, and is involved in, the 
now completed Revelation? That this sacred deposit of 
doctrine is to be made known to all nations, for the obedi- 
ence of faith. That the light is to radiate from Jerusalem 
as its centre, even to the extremest verge of the earth. 
That, free as the wind which careers over the heather, or 
the light bark which dashes through the wave, this heal- 
ing influence, this revelation of the Triune God, is to visit 
every coast and every clime. That wherever human crea- 
tures have made their haunt, and kindled their household 
fires,—there the grand disclosure of the Father, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier, should visit them in all its intrinsic strength, 
and peace, and joy. There is, strictly speaking, no new 
revelation beyond Pentecost. Revelation cannot go be- 
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yond. Dissemination of the Truth, which then received 
its crowning stroke, is the one business of the period, 
which on that eventful day set in, and which still endures, 
Did not our Lord enjoin this it His parting breath, as 
the business of the present Dispensation, the work to which 
all other works were to be subordinated? “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I command you ; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

In conformity with this design and this precept, we 
find that the primitive disciples went everywhere preaching 
the Word. If persecution scattered them, it only sub- 
served the Divine purpose,—for with them they car- 
ried the Word: and thus, like the blustering wind of the 
forest, persecution often bore precious seed upon its wings, 
and lodged it upon some soil meet for its reception. Nay, 
there must have been (more or less) an immediate spread 
of the Gospel tidings, consequent upon the return of those 
foreign Jews who had flocked to Jerusalem to keep Pente- 
cost,—an electric thrill of the intelligence through all the 
provinces of the Dispersion, which would inaugurate the 
Era of dissemination. The camels and caravans would re- 
turn across the desert, the barks across the sea, freighted 
with what new hopes, with what glad tidings! How 
would many families among those Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, welcome back, 
in the representatives whom they had sent forth, the mes- 


-sage of Gop which was to meet their necessities, to dry 


their tears, and to secure to them peace and strength for 

ever ! 

My brethren, by the grace and good providence of 
12 
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God, England has become in these latter days, much as 
Jerusalem was of old, a centre of religious light and knowl- 
edge. The precious deposit of the pure doctrine of 
Christ, of the truth as it is in Jesus, has been committed 
to this country, and enshrined in the tabernacle of a Scrip- 
tural and Apostolic discipline. And, as throughout all the 
provinces of the Roman empire there were Jews of the 
Dispersion, so is there no quarter of the habitable globe in 
which our colonies are not found, and to which our enter- 
prising countrymen have not penetrated. Hence the re- 
sponsibility of this country towards her colonies in the 
first instance, is enormous. Entrusted as she has been 
with the pure faith unleavened by superstition, and with 
the most primitive and soundest form of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
ciplive,—she has a debt to her widely scattered depen- 
dencies, of which she cannot acquit herself, without 
the most zealous and unremitting efforts on the part of her 
sons. 

We trust,—nay we believe,—that this country is daily 
awakening to the acknowledgment of this debt, and bestir- 
ring herself to pay it. God be thanked, we have wit- 
nessed latterly more attention to the spiritual claims, which 
our world-wide settlements have upon us, and an earnest 
repudiation, on the part of many, of the national sin 
incurred by sending out Colonies, without furnishing them 
in their foreign home with provision of the means of grace 
and of spiritual instruction. And it is another point 
of hope for us, that in the creation of new Dioceses, and 


the sending forth of Missionary Bishops, England has pro- ` 
vided her daughter churches with that complete organiza-. 


tion, without which we believe no Church to be in exact 


harmony with the Scriptural platform. Still, with all that 


can be said in fayour of the recent stir in this direction, 
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but little has been done commensurate with the require- 
ments of the Colonies, or the responsibilities of this 
great country. Our efforts have hardly as yet gone below 
the surface of the communities with which they deal. 
That help, both ministerial and pecuniary, is still urgently 
required, in order to give any thing like efficiency to our 
Church in the Colonies, is obvious, from the single fact 
that our Colonial Prelates so often find it absolutely neces- 
sary to relinquish for a time the charge of their dioceses, 
in order to kindle that interest of English Churchmen in 
their arduous work, which under God is essential to its 
success. And where shall those prelates look for the men 
who shall assist in feeding God’s flock in the daughter 
Churches, but in the mother Church? Has the daughter 
no claim for fostering care, or jealous guardianship, upon 
the mother? And if in the bosom of the mother Church 
such men must be sought, to what quarter shall they di- 
rect their eyes rather than to these ancient seats of learn- 
ing and piety,—to those Universities, which are the foun- 
tain-heads of the nation’s moral and intellectual life,—great 
eitadels of the Church in the heart of the country, gar- 
risoned with the troops of the Church, and furnished with 
all the munitions of spiritual warfare, for bringing the 
nations under the yoke of Curist? For what purpose 
does the light of Divine truth shine among us? Surely 
not that it may be hid under a bushel, but that it may ra- 
diate far and wide. For what purpose has God given us 
education, learning, mastery over languages, a Scriptural 
and Primitive Church, — nay, all spiritual appliances? 
Surely not to be selfishly husbanded in slothful seclusion 
(such husbandry were truest waste) ;—surely not to be 
frittered away in speculations, in the dreamy formation of 
theories (Theological or other), which will never take hold 
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of the mind of man, or counteract the evil which sin has 
introduced into the world, but rather that we may fill 
therewithal empty vessels of our neighbours not a few,— 
and find the multiplication of these resources to ourselves, 
in their free outpouring upon others. 

But I must not forget that our Colonies, dispersed 
as they are over the face of the globe, and many of them 
like glowworms in the murkiest corners of it,-—connect: 
England with the vast area of heathenism, and thus become 
the media through which she may assault Satan in his 
strongholds. “Ye shall be my witnesses,” said our Lord 
to His Apostles (observe the gradation of the localities,—— 
the constant outflowing of the influence from one foun- 
tain-head or central point), “both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judæa, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” The same He says to the men of this nation, so 
exalted in privilege, so abundant in resources, so set on the 
highest pinnacle of civilization; and especially to those 
among them, in whom life and energy are germinant,— 
who have all the world before them, and their path in life 
to choose. Let such seriously reflect how bound up with 
the very vitals of the true faith is the notion of its diffu- 
sion,—how a sevenfold disparted flame represents Him, 
who yet in the integrity of His Divine Essence is but One, 
—how therefore they have totally misread Christianity, 
have misapprehended its rudimentary principles, have 
probably never received it at all except in speculation, who 
can acquiesce in an easy, self-indulgent life, without effort 
in any single shape for its propagation. Let them remem- 
ber that the one great business of the Era is the dissemina- 
tion of God’s Truth,—that, in one form or other, whether 
by alms and prayers only, or by personal exertions, this 
business must be carried on by all professing the Name of 
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Christ,—that all other works in which man is engaged, are 
only valuable as subordinate agencies, helping more or less 
remotely towards the end, carrying on that system of 
things which will result in the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom,—and that to have as one’s own peculiar work 
the great work of the Era is no slight privilege, and will 
claim, through grace, no insignificant reward. And then, 
if their sphere of service has not been already determined 
by circumstances over which they have had no control, let 
them consider thoughtfully,—in the spirit of earnest prayer 
for the guidance of Divine Providence and Grace, and of 
deference also to the judgment of those whom they are 
most bound to honour upon earth, whether God may not 
be summoning them to supply the lack of England’s ser- 
vice in connexion with her foreign dependencies, and per- 
haps to go forth to heathen man with the Revelation 
of the Triune Jehovah. 

Youth of England, up and be stirring in some quarter 
(whether domestic or foreign) of the vast harvest-field. If 
indeed the character of our race be, as is often asserted, 
averse to speculation, and inclined rather to prompt and 
vigorous action,—let this constitutional tendency be man- 
ifested by-our sons, in the noblest of all forms which such 
a tendency can assume. Let them spend the splendid re- 
sources of an Academical education, the learning which 
they have here imbibed, the habits-of analysis and patient 
- investigation which they have here acquired, and above all, 
the sentiments of freedom, dignity, and veneration, which 
have been nursed under these walls, and cling to them tena- 
-ciously as the ivy to the oak,—TI say, let them spend these 
things, or rather let them spend themselves—all that they 
are, and all that they have,—in the dissemination of the 
Truth of God. And it shall come up for a memorial be- 
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fore Him, that the indomitable energy of the English na- 
tion has been devoted, not simply to the carrying out of 
selfish policies and the aggrandizement of our name and 
empire,—but to the achievement of those three sublimest 
ends, which we are taught to place in the forefront of our 
petitions—the hallowing of His Name—the coming of 
His kingdom—and the doing of His will upon earth, as it 
is done in heaven. 


SERMON XV. 


THE  DISPENSATIONS., 


Preached before the University of Oxford, on Advent Sunday, 1853. 


“Hittle chiloven, is the last time.’’—1 Joun ii. 18. 


Tue Apostolic writers speak, more than once, of their 
own times, in terms equivalent to these. With St. John, 
those times are the last hour (éoyvét7 @pa) of the world’s 
day. St. Paul expresses the same thought, but draws the 
éxpression from a different and larger period of time, when 
he says that “ in these last days God hath spoken unto us 
by His Son;” and St. Peter, quoting from the book of 
Joel, changes the perà tavta of the Septuagint, into the 
more definite ¿v rate éoydratc huéparç, and so designates 
the period of the outpouring of the Spirit as the last days. 
The former Apostle expresses the same truth to his Corin- 
thian converts in yet another form, when he says, of the 
events which befell Israel, that “they are written for our 
admonition” (the admonition of the Church then exist- 
ing), “upon whom the ends of the world are come.” And 

we find the figurative speech of Types in wonderful har- 
mony with these more explicit statements. The Paschal 
Lamb was to be killed between the two evenings, i. e. after 
the sun had begun to decline, and before he finally sank. 
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And the Lamb, as we know, was a figure of Him, who 
“ once in the end of the world appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself” —“ who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was manifest in 
these last times for us.” — 

But it may be asked, How could those days of primi- 
tive Christianity be called the last days, or the last hour 
of the world’s existence, inasmuch as since those days 
eighteen hundred years have elapsed, and still the world’s 
history has not reached its close ? s, 

The answer is obvious. No new dispensation has been 
established since God sent His Son into the world to die 
for sins, and, in consequence of His Soms exaltation, 
poured down from heaven the gifts of His Spirit. The 
whole period lying between the first Advent and the pres- 
ent year of Grace is but one Giconomy; and it is destined 
to be the last ceconomy, under which man is to be tried. 
Since the Apostles and Fathers of our faith sunk into their 
graves, there has been no new revelation,—no further mir- 
acle has broken rudely in upon the established order of 
Nature, no fresh voice has broken the dead silence which 
God has maintained, no fresh light has pierced the cloud 
in which He has enwrapped Himself. If it were so,—if 
the monstrous pretensions of Mahometanism, Mormonism, 
or similar impostures, could be substantiated,—then, even 
granting the Christian Revelation to be true, the days in 
which the Apostles wrote could not in any sense have 
been designated as the last days,—not being days which 
had witnessed God’s ultimate dealings with man, in the 
way of probation. 

These reflections lead the mind to the TON divine 
scheme of dealing with mankind, as it has been developed 
from the beginning, and the ultimate issue which, from the 
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notices both of Revelation and experience, that scheme 
may be expected to have. 

May God bless us with a spirit of insight into His de- 
signs, and enable us to discern and apply their practical 
bearings ! . 

But first, for the sake of my younger hearers, I must 
disentangle the idea contained in the word Dispensation, 
and endeavour to free it from all obscurity. What is a 
Dispensation—Oixovouia? Oixovduog is the administrator 
of a household, the‘lord of a family, he who (according to 
the beautiful etymology of the corresponding Anglo-Saxon 
word, hlaford—loaf-giver) dispenses to the household their 
portion of meat in due season. It is a certain measure, 
more or less, of moral light and help meted out by God, 
the Great Householder, to His human family, for the pur- 
pose of their probation. Any and every light and help 
which man has from Heaven constitutes, strictly speaking, 
a Dispensation. Thus every single word of Inspiration,— 
every promise, every warning, every example, and every 
threatening in the whole compass of Scripture, may be re- 
garded as a separate ceeconomy. For each promise, warn- 

~ing, example, and threatening, supplies man with a new 

moral stimulus, is a fresh element in the great sum total 
< of moral influences, which are brought to bear upon him, 
and so a fresh accession to his responsibility. Every such 
word of God is a new star in the firmament of Divine 
knowledge, by the shining beacons of which firmament 
-man must shape his course for Eternity. Such is the defi- 
nition of a Dispensation. 

It seems, moreover, to be a principle of God’s dealings 
that the light and knowledge having been once supernatu- 
rally communicated, shall thenceforth be left to radiate 
from its centre, to diffuse itself among mankind, by the 
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ordinary means of human testimony.. No such help is 
granted on God’s part, as would supersede human exertions 
in spreading the truth: indeed it seems to be an essential 
feature, pervading the whole of God’s Scheme, that man’s 
agency shall be employed in teaching and enlightening his 
brother man. 

Let us now proceed to review the leading Dispensa- 
tions under which mankind has been placed. 3 

1. A single arbitrary restriction, issued merely as a test 
of obedience, was the first of them. “Of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat; for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The 
threat of death, in case of disobedience, was a moral help 
to our first parents, tending to keep them in the narrow 
path of obedience and happiness. But it did not enable 
them to stand.- The infiuence thus brought to bear upon 
them was not sufficient to secure their adherence to God. 
They broke the commandment, and they fell. 

And now it might be supposed that God would have 
at once stepped upon the stage with the remedial system 
of the Gospel, which in the fulness. of times He designed 
to introduce. But not so. Light and strength were to be 
meted out gradually ; nor was man to be placed under the 
highest measure of them, until it had been fully exhibited 
that all lower measures had failed. 

2. The fall had in some mysterious manner put our 
first parents in possession of a moral sense, or faculty of 
discerning between good and evil, independently of Divine 
precept. To second and aid the remonstrances of this fac- 
ulty, the heads of the human family had such bitter expe- 
rience of the fruits of transgression, as would abide with 
them to their dying day. The toil and burden of existence, 
their enfeebled physical frame, the deteriorated powers of 
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the earth, their own differences, and the fatal discord which 
sprung up between their two first children,—these things 
formed a painfül contrast to the delightfulness of life in the 
garden, and the natural beauties with which they were 
there surrounded, the unimpaired vigour of health which 
gave a zest to every pleasure, and the loye which would 
have sweetened even a dinner of herbs in that abode of 
innocence and bliss. Into this experience of the results 
of transgression was infused, lest man should despair, an 
element of faith and hope. God had predicted that from 
the woman should descend a great Deliverer, who should 
crush the power of man’s Enemy; and around that prom- 
ise, as bees around a flower, all the anticipations of brighter 
and better days would cluster and hang. Who shall say 
whether man, with these powers brought to bear upon him, 
may not retrieve his ground, and return in true penitence 
-to the bosom of his Father? So under the discipline of 
experienced punishment, he was left alone for a time. 
Soon he grew into a family; and the children, unlike the 
parents, never breathed any other atmosphere than that 
of sin and trouble. True: but they had their ancestors to 
testify that there was another atmosphere—standing mon- 
uments always by their side of the fatal results of disobe- 
dience. We can imagine the energy and the pathos with 
which our first parents would impress upon their descend- 
ants a truth which came so painfully home to themselves, 
and met them at every turn—and would not their expos- 
tulations—earnest as we must suppose them to have been, 
with an intensity of earnestness such as never again burned 
in any human pleading—succeed in inducing their children 
to walk with God, if not in the path of perfect obedience, 
which had now become impossible, yet at least with 
integrity of heart? So the Dispensation of experienced 
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punishment on the part of the parent, of ancestral precept 
on the part of the children, began, and run its course. 
But it proved an utter failure. The principle of sin, en- 
gendered in its primeval act, ate into the moral nature of 
man like a gangrene, until at length blasphemy and immo- 
rality stalked rampant upon the earth, and the vices of 
human kind, like the stature of the men of those days, 
towered to a gigantic height. 

3. While the shades of guilt were thus deepening 
towards a night of utter depravity, and the few faithful 
ones in the line of Seth shone but with the feeble ray of 
glowworms amid the surrounding darkness,—an additional 
Dispensation was instituted im the announcement of the 
deluge to the Patriarch Noah, and the direction associated 
with it, to commence the building of the ark. What 
a stirring voice from Heaven was this! What a di- 
vine trumpet-note of warning, in the ears of a generation 
sinking deeper every moment into the fatal torpor of moral 
insensibility! Might it not be fairly anticipated by the 
celestial Hierarchy, whose eyes have been from the begin- 
ning bent upon this earth as the chosen battle-field on 
which God is to glorify His attributes by victory over the 
Evil One,—that the help thus dispensed from Heaven 
would prove sufficient for the rescue of the race, that the 
additional moral mfluence thus brought.to bear upon man 
would bring him back in penitence to the bosom of his 
Heavenly Father,—that when the framework of the Ark 
sprang into existence before their eyes, it would lend to 
the expostulations of Noah a convincing and converting 
force, which not a single member of that crooked and per- 
verse gencration should be able to gainsay or resist? But 
it was not so. Men went on, as hitherto, in a career of 

crime and earthliness, “ All flesh corrupted his way upon 
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the earth.” “In the days that were before the flood, they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark.” Judgment 
was not executed precipitately. One hundred and twenty 
years intervened between the prediction and its accom- 
plishment. Full scope was thus given for the circulation 
of the intelligence throughout the then habitable world— 
full time for the awful tidings to visit every dwelling, and 
to be discussed round every hearth. Nay, there was full 
time for each individual to weigh and digest the announce- 
ment. Constituted and circumstanced as we are, with the 
necessities of food, sleep, and recreation ever urgent and 
demanding a continually recurring supply,—moreover, with 
some secular pursuit upon the hands of most of us, from 
which our livelihood and subsistence has to be gained,— 
we have but a brief remainder of our time to devote to the 
claims of religion, and the consideration of those calls 
which God makes upon us. It requires time, and leisure, 
and repose (God knows that it requires these) to bring 
fairly before the mind of any human creature a message 
from Heaven. The antediluvians were to have that time, 
and that leisure, and that repose; for the God who loathed 
their abominations, could not be unfaithful to His essen- 
tial attribute of long-suffering. So that long-suffering 
“waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a prepar- 

ing.” A silence full of awe, and surcharged with the sul- 

try presage of judgment to come, such as that which 

precedes a mighty and ruinous earthquake. But alas! 

there is a fatal alchemy in corrupt human nature, which 

extracts deadliest poison from God’s choicest blessings; . 
and the scoffers of Noah’s time probably took occasion 

from the delay of the flood to raise doubts as to its cer- 

tainty, and to plunge themselves again into the vortex of 
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sensual and earthly pleasures,—thus proving the truth of 
that subsequent word of Scripture, “ Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” 
At length, when Divine Patience had had her perfect 
work,—the flood Giconomy came to its close amid out- 
poured torrents, and gushing fountains of the deep. The 
righteous family hurried into the Ark, and “the Lord shut 
them in,” interposing an absolute and authoritative barrier 
to that sympathy of Noah, which might have relented and 
unclosed the door, as frantic shrieks and wild cries for 
mercy reached him from without. The wondrous Vessel, 
which embraced within its girdle the whole existing 
Church of God, rode upon the waves in security and 
triumph,—the wild waste of waters swept over and deso- 
lated the earth,—man as man had been tried, and failed, 
under antediluvian ceconomies,—only a remnant were 
saved, the nucleus and first fruits of a new humanity. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, I call your 
attention to the fact, illustrative of the principle of God’s 
dealings which has been already affirmed, that in these ante- 
diluvian dispensations, the intelligence which constitutes 
the moral impulse, and under which man is to be proved, is 
communicated, after it has once dropped from heaven, from 
man to man. None ofthe Antediluvians but our first parents 
had personal experience of the contrast between Paradise 
and a blighted earth. To none of them, save Noah, was the 
Revelation of the Flood divinely made. Adam and Noah 
were the central points of Antediluvian Revelations. 

4. When the stage of the earth had been cleared by 
the Flood for another probation of the human race, a new 
measure of light and help was meted out by God, or in 
other terms, a new Dispensation was introduced. 
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Human law was now instituted and sanctioned by 
Heaven. It had never existed before. Parental precept 
and admonition had been hitherto the only restraints 
which had been laid upon man by his brother man. 
These had proved, as we have seen, totally insufficient,— 
vice and blasphemy had run rampant with so slight a curb. 
Accordingly Magistracy is instituted, and invested with a 
power which extended to the life of men, and, by con- 
sequence, to their entire temporal estate. That word 
drops from Heaven, revealing a new system of discipline 
and a new sanction—“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God 
made He man.” As the penalty of death involves every 
minor penalty, this word in reality institutes the whole 
wide compass of human law. It was now to be seen 
whether man’s innate depravity would break through this 
barrier of restraint also. And for the purpose of this trial 
a very long period of time was granted,—upwards of eight 
hundred and fifty years, according to the received chronol- 
ogy. I will not dwell longer upon this Dispensation, —for 
I must hasten on to its successors. We will content our- 
selves with remarking that, like several others, although it 
has been overlaid, yet it has not been abrogated, by wider 
and more spiritual ceconomies. The institution of human 
law and its sanctions still subsist. The majesty which the 
ancient word of precept throws around it, abides fresh 
and unimpaired, and the command that the murderer shal] 
die, though dating back so far, has its natural force still 
unabated. When the Roman Cæsars delivered to the 
Pretorian Prefect a sword, as a symbol that they were 
entrusted with the power of life and death,—and when 
before our own sovereigns at their Coronation is borne a 
naked sword, as a symbol of the executive power in these 
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realms,—these are the echoes, coming down to us along 
the ages, of a word which fell in all its freshness upon a 
renovated earth,—these are the traces, which linger still, 
of the Dispensation of the Magistrate. 

5. It was succeeded by the Dispensation of Divine 
Law, promulgated with the most awful solemnity, and 
having annexed to it the most tremendous sanctions. That 
the authority of the magistrate had failed to reclaim man, 
may be augured from St. Paul’s statement of the necessity 
for the introduction of the Decalogue: “ Wherefore then 
serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions” 
—-that is, for the sake of restraining them. The expression 
implies that they had grown to a height, and that some- 
thing was required to hold them in check, until the Seed 
should come, to which the promise was made. The new 
light and help was a code of duty, the counterpart of God’s 
moral attributes, fencing out sin by every avenue at which 
it could enter into the life of man, and giving no obscure 
intimations of its being intended as a guide also for the 
heart. It was no longer a quiet voice stealing forth upon 
the earth, while she lay fresh and glistening in her baptis- 
mal dews,—no, those words fell from a Speaker of Infinite 
Majesty, who screened Himself in a pavilion of dark waters 
and thick clouds of the sky,—they were mingled with 
the thunder-peal, and with the long and loud thrilling of a 
trumpet, which shall wake the dead,—they were inter- 
rupted with lurid lightnings, and the rocking and heav- 
. ing of an earth, which trembled beneath the feet of 
Jehovah. What an amazing help to holiness did.these ten 
words supply! Had a man been earnestly minded to 
conform himself to God’s will, here was a perfect rule of 
right, not capable of being confused, distorted, and per- 
verted, like the moral sense, but explicit, comprehensive 
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(when rightly understood) of the minutest details of duty, 
as well as of its loftiest principles, and resting upon an 
Authority which could not be shaken or impeached. 
Surely the persons who heard and knew the law,—and all 
with whom the Jews came in contact must have been more 
or less aware of its existence,—had much advantage every 
way! We estimate their advantages by comparison with 
our own, and so estimating them, call them slight, or rather 
none. But estimate them independently of any reference 
to the Christian Dispensation, and then see what aspect 
they assume. That out of the Bosom of infinite Wisdom 
and infinite Love should emanate a perfect law, which, if 
all observed it, would prove a girdle of holy obedience, 
knitting men to one another, and all to God, and securing 
their peace and happiness against all assaults,—why it 
surely might have been supposed by any intelligence less 
than infinite in foresight (and God’s ways are to be justi- 
fied and vindicated to such intelligences) that the new 
element thus thrown into the moral life of man might 
operate as a principle of universal renewal, and that, con- 
victed and condemned by this light from Heaven, man 
would at least do his best to walk by it for the future,— 
would do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
his God. E 

Add to this, that by way of keeping faith and hope 
alive, the ceremonial law preached an Atonement to come, 
which should cleanse from all sin. Nor. can we suppose 
that this preaching, dark and figurative as it was, was 


- wholly misapprehended by God’s true people,—that it pre- 


sented to the mind of the faithful Israelite one tangled 
mass of enigmatical ceremonies, without any key to their 
true solution. The deep delight expressed by the Psalmist 
in God’s law, and in the services of the Temple, is surely 
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inconsistent with the notion that he was in no measure in- 
doctrinated into the mystical significance of that law and 
those services. So that in this, as in other ceconomies, 
while a light was shed from Heaven upon the present path 
of duty, it was shed also upon the future objects of Faith, 

6. With Samuel and the succession of Prophets, as 
many as spoke or wrote after him, commenced a new era, 
about three hundred and fifty years after the giving of the 
Law. And of this Dispensation (if Dispensation it may be 
called) it is the distinguishing characteristic that it was 
constantly expanding itself, that fresh accessions were con- 
tinually being made under it to man’s moral and spiritual 
resources, that it was a light continually increasing in 
brightness, shining more and more unto the perfect day 
when the Sun of righteousness should rise with healing in 
His wings. If the morality of the Law be understood in its 
mere letter, and not according to its spiritual and inner 
meaning,—the morality taught by the Prophets was a de- 
cided advance upon it. The Prophets inculcated more 
spiritual views of God and of Divine worship, than can be 
found in the Law. They spoke in depreciation of the 
ceremonial, when compared with the moral law. Many of 
their preceptive passages have almost an evangelical tone; 
while their predictions of grace and truth to come are far 
more explicit, and in details far more minute, than any 
which are to be found in the Pentateuch. Every fresh pro- 
phetical revelation either enlarged the believer’s apprehen- 
sion of his duties, or opened to him a more definite and 
clearer prospect of things to come,—a prospect which ` 
would attract to itself, as to their natural centre, all the an- 
ticipations of faith and all the yearnings of devout hope. 

7. And now at length those yearnings and anticipations 
were to be realized. The last hour of the world’s day,— 
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or, in other words, the final Dispensation under which 
man was to be tried, —was at hand. The great Deliverer 
appeared, and revealed a wholly new arrangement, or 
series of arrangements, under and in virtue of which God 
would henceforth deal with man. The fundamental ar- 
rangement of the new Œconomy was a full, free, pres- 
ent, and immediate amnesty of all offences,—an amnesty 
of which all might avail themselves, who throwing 
down the arms of rebellion against God, and submitting 
themselves from henceforth to His authority, simply 
opened their hearts to this most gracious offer in trust 
and love. > This amnesty, it was proclaimed, was procured 
not by man’s willing or running, but by the great Expia- 
tion of the Cross; and it was to be applied, that boasting 
might be excluded, by a simple, hearty, sincere acceptance 
of it; an acceptance involving nothing but renunciation of 
self-trust, and renunciation of self-will. The second ar- 
rangement, no less essential than the former (for surely it 
is no less essential that man should be reconciled to God, 
than that God should be reconciled to man), was that 
a new power and principle of holiness should be communi- 
cated to all who sought it. Yet surely I wrong the ar- 
rangement, in merely stating it thus. Rather it was that 
the Third Person in the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit 
of God, who had hitherto indeed moved among men by 
occasional impulse from without, but not from present 
indwelling, should henceforth take up His abode in 
the hearts of the faithful, and constitute each believer 
truly and really what Ignatius was called—Oeoddpoc,— 
one who bore God within him. Vehicles were instituted! 


1 The Institution of Private Prayer will be found in Matt. vi. 6; 
of Public Prayer, in Matt. xviii. 20; of the Preached Word, Mark xvi. 
18; of the Word read, Rom. xv. 4, and John v, 29 (if épevvare be 
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for the conveyance of this Divine gift to the soul,—chan- 
nels, along which the living water was to circulate through 
the congregation of the faithful,—Prayer, private and con- 
gregational, the Word (read or preached), and above all— 
Queens of all Ordinances, and comprising all in themselves 
—the two Holy Sacraments. In addition to these arrange- 
ments, which were fundamental, and affected rather the 
springs of the character than its development in the con- 
duct, there was appended to the new Dispensation a spirit- 
ual Law, the law of the Sermon on the Mount,—an ex- 
plicit unfolding, by the Incarnate God, of. all that the Ten 
Cominandments had implied, but not expressed. I need 
not go further into the subject, having suggested its out- 
oes ‘ 

Summarily, the new light which had fallen from 
Heaven upon a benighted and lost world, may be reduced 
to three particulars. 

1. Perfect absolution from the guilt of past sin,—an 
absolution obtained in such manner as should effectually 
strike the chord of love and gratitude in every heart 


of man. 
2. A communication of Divine strength through out- 


ward means. 

A perfect and Bare Law, embodying the purest mo- 
rality which it is possible to conceive. 

But as man was still, under this final Dispensation, in 
a state of probation, and a state of probation is not and 
cannot be a final or fixed state, the mind was still thrown 
forward by predictions of the Second Advent, to a period 
when He, in whom the heart and hope of God’s people is 
bound up, shall come again to receive them to Himself, 


understood imperatively); of Baptism, Matt. xxviii. 19; of the 
Lord’s Supper, Matt. xxvi. 26, and parallel passages. 


} 
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and to visit them with eternal comfort, while vengeance, 
terrific vengeance is taken upon all, who, though thè new 
Dispensation has been proclaimed to them, shall not have 
taken shelter under the refuge which it provides. 


We have now passed in review the various Dispensa- 
tions under which man has been placed; and, thus fur- 
nished for the fuller understanding of our text, we revert 
to the solemn asseveration of the Apostle, that this under 
which we live is the final economy, and that with its close 
will terminate for ever the probation of mankind. Purga- 
torial fire is a vain and anti-scriptural dream ; all that the 
discipline of experienced punishment can do for man, must 
be done in the existing state of things before the last of 
the Periodic times (ypdvor ai@vice) has run its course. 
Not only is this explicitly asserted in Scripture, but it also 
justifies itself to the reflecting mind, and is in exact har- 
mony with the conclusions which we should form indepen- 
dently of revealed truth. For when the glorious helps to 
holiness provided by this last Economy are reviewed, it is 
to see that God has lavished upon these arrangements all 
the resources of His Love and Wisdom, and that nothing 
more could have been done to His vineyard, which He has 
not done in it. He has put in operation motives more 
than adequate to the resistance of every temptation,—has 
offered full and free forgiveness through the Blood of 
Christ, together with the Gift of His indwelling Spirit, — 
has issued a perfect. law for our moral guidance, and a 
prediction fraught as much with comfort to one class of 
characters, as with terror to another; and we may safely 
challenge any one to point out what He could have done 
beyond this, consistently with the maintenance of a state 
of probation. Of course He might have exercised compul- 
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sion, driving men along the career of duty, as the planets 
are driven, by a law that fails not, along their orbits. But 
this would have been to destroy, and not tò recover, the 
moral nature of man,—to reduce him from the level of a 
creature capable of choosing and loving God, to that of a 
machine, which works according to the direction given to 
it. He might have done less than this, leaving the human, 
will nominally free, but so opening to us at present the 
tremendous realities of another world, as virtually to abol- 
ish all temptation to live for this. But this. plan would 
have afforded no test of character and disposition. .'Trial 
would be'at an end, if above us we were privileged to be- 
hold the celestial Hierarchy, striking their golden harps 
around the Throne of the Divine Majesty, and from the 
abyss below us came up the wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
and the smoke of torment, and all the symptoms of a woe 
which has no mitigation and no end. Every arrangement 
short of one which would leave no scope for faith, and so 
no room for trial, has been made in our favour: and ac- 
cordingly the resources of Divine Skill and Divine Tender- 
ness have nothing more in store for man in the way of 
probation. Reason therefore echoes back the solemn ac- 
cents of Inspiration, when she asserts that the passing bell 
of the Gconomies is being rung at present,—that with the 
close of this Periodic Time, mia will expire ;—“ Lirris 
CHILDREN, IT IS THE LAST TIME.” 

What has been said supplies a suffietént reason, as far 
as & priori anticipations are concerned, for the long delay 
of the Redeemer’s Second Advent. God is making trial 
of mankind under the final Œconomy — the CEconomy 
which embodies all the resources of His Wisdom and His 
Love. Observe, I say, He is making trial of mankind,— 
for this is not sufficiently considered. We are familiar 
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with the notion of the probation of individuals,—but are 
not sufficiently alive to the fact that, independently of this 
individual probation, God is carrying on contemporane- 
ously the probation of the race. The question, Will he 
stand or fall with these assistances? is working itself out, 
not only as regards this man and that man, but as regards 
humanity in general. Now in order to a sufficient represen- 
tation of humanity, not only must very vast numbers of men 
be brought under the Dispensation, but their circumstances 
must be abundantly diversified. Considering the vast 
hordes of men who have been brought into the world, the 
persons who lived in the apostolic and sub-apostolic ‘ages, 
would not be a sufficient specimen of mankind. One genera- 
tion, or two, or three, or even four, would not be a sufficient 
specimen ; they might be perverse and crooked generations, 
not fair samples of the whole race. In order to prove man 
as man, you must have a long sweep of time, such a sweep 
as shall give room for the exhibition of his disposition in 
every conceivable situation in which he can be placed, amid 
the inventions and refinements of the nineteenth century, as 
well as amid the semi-barbarism of the middle ages, or 
the freshness and simplicities of an earlier period. No 
dispensation has been rapidly brought to its close; all 
have run their due course, and have been proved fruitless 
on a large scale, before others have superseded them. 
Shall we think that God would mete out a shorter period 
to the last which He has in store, to that Giconomy in 
which He has made the most eminent possible display of 
His perfections, and by which if man is not reclaimed, he 
can never be reclaimed at all? Moreover, we have seen 
that the intelligence or precept which constitutes a Dispen- 
sation, after being once supernaturally communicated,—is 
thenceforward left to spread itself by the process of ordi- 
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nary laws. Now if the world is to be evangelized through 
the instrumentality of human exertions, long and large 
time is imperatively demanded, before the Heavenly mes- 
sage can be fairly brought before the mind of men of every 
clime and every race. To preach the Gospel unto all na- 
tions (and before this is done, “the end” cannot come), 
is a work, which of. itself,——independently of the trial 
which must be allowed under it,——requires several genera- 
tions for its full accomplishment. 

It remains to ask, in conclusion, whether Holy Scrip- 
ture forewarns us what will be the issue of this final trial 
of the human race? It does, and it is a forewarning 
fraught with terror for mankind at large,—for the world- 
ling, no less than for the sinner. It is true indeed that in 
Scripture,—proceeding as it does upon the principle of 
never gratifying curiosity, and of refusing answer to merely 
speculative questions,—no explicit statement is made, re- 
specting the comparative numbers of the saved and lost. 
But I would ask any candid mind what is the implication 
of the following passages,—whether they do not throw a 
dark shade, as of funeral cypress or yew, upon the ultimate 
issue of this Dispensation, as regards mankind in general : 
“Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain.” 
“Tf the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the un- ` 
‘godly and the sinner appear?” and again, in language 
mystical indeed, but which conveys: a sufficiently definite 
impression: “ No man could learn that song, but the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand which were redeemed 
from the earth.” “Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather 
the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are 
fully ripe. And the angel thrust in his sickle into the 
earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and cast 
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` it into the great winepress of the wrath of God.” And 
again: “ When the Son of man cometh, shall He find 
faith upon the earth?” “Strive (’Aywvigeo0e) to enter 
in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” To crown all, we 
are solemnly assured by our Lord Himself, that the close 
of the present Œconomy will find its analogy in the close 
of the flood (Economy, and in the destruction of the cities 
of the plain: “As it was in the days of Noe, so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of man. -They did eat, they 
drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
came and destroyed them all. Likewise also as it was in 
the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they builded; but the same day 
that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone 
from Heaven, and destroyed them all. Hven thus shall it 
be in the day when the Son of man is revealed.” What, I 
ask, is the general impression which these passages leave 
on the mind,if it be not that the saved will be, in com- 
parison of the lost, as a small remnant? Not that we 
should for one moment allow this thought to fill the mind 
with despondency. Rather should we strive to realize it 
as an ever-urgent stimulus,—to make that wise and holy 
use of the intimation, to which our Lord and St. Paul, in 
passages above quoted, have led the way,—to turn aside 
from the abstract speculation, and to abandon ourselves to 
the force of the practical appeal. Let us convert it into 
an argument for redoubled energy,—let us listen to it as 
to a trumpet note, stirring us to renewed exertion in our 
warfare against the enemies of our souls. Let us rouse our 
will for the encounter, by a review of the mighty privi- 
13 
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leges accorded to us, and by a consideration of the immi- 
nent risk of falling short of the promised Rest. 

As regards yourselves, my younger brethren, wherever — 
I turn in contemplating your present condition, I seem to 
see a buttress, which should prop the edifice of holiness. 
You have the testimony of those whom you are most 
bound to love and honour, that the ways of Wisdom, and 
those alone, are the ways of pleasantness and peace. You 
have youth, and health, and strength,—a heart which is 
still impressible by every kindly and genial affection,—a 
character which, though rapidly advancing to maturity, 
has not yet taken its ultimate form, or hardened into its 
final crystallization. You have education—mighty boon— 
an education, which from rich and varied sources is daily 
making you more and more competent to the right appre- 
hension of the Word of God. You have that Book in 
your hands in all its integrity ; precept overlying precept, 
example succeeding to example, and promise crowning 
promise, until at length in the treasury of Gop’s Love and 
Curist’s Grace, there is not left a single jewel, which is 
not bestowed upon you. Far more than this—you have 
the glorious Realities, of which that Word testifies, abiding 
with you. To you is offered freely, without money and 
without price, the Blood of Atonement,—to you is offered 
the Gift of the Indwelling Comforter, and all His convict- 
ing and converting influences. In virtue of your Baptism, 
you have present membership in a kingdom of Grace 
whose light is even now dawning imperceptibly towards 
the full noontide blaze of the kingdom of glory. And that 
the stern stimulant, terror, may abet by its influence the 
gentle drawings of Love, you are told that a mighty per- 
dition of body and soul hangs over the head, not merely 
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of the vicious, not merely of the profligate and profane, but 
of those too, whose heart and hope is engrossed with the 
things of time and sense, and who are not at present 
shaping their career by the chart of a foreseen Eter- 
nity. 

My brethren, what would you have more? God com- 
pels no man to be holy ; and what influence, short of com- 
pulsion, could be brought to bear upon your hearts and 
consciences, which does not, as from Heaven’s own battery, 
play upon them now? Then, thus encouraged and thus 
stimulated,—with all this lavish measure of assistance, and 
all this abundant possibility of failure-—are you coveting 
the praise of her, of whom it was said, She hath done what 
she could? Are you striving—agonizing—not simply 
running, not merely wishing well, praying well, resolving 
well, making fitful and transient efforts after holiness, when 
remorse stings, and conscience accuses you—but so run- 
ning that you may obtain,—running in the strenuous 
renunciation of all which the Divine Law forbids,—running 
in daily self-sacrifice and self-denial—running in the 
prosecution of the highest standard and in imitation of the 
highest Example,—straining every nerve, plying every 
sinew, bending the entire energies of the whole moral 
frame to the one object of being conformed to the Image 
and Character of Christ? There is no possibility of work- 
ing out our own salvation without a long and laborious 
stress of will; no possibility, except by violence, of taking 
the Kingdom of Heaven. O lay siege to it, not merely by 
vows and prayers and good wishes, but by efforts,—by 
the activity of the scheming head, and the vigour of 
the persevering hand; remember that, according to the 
testimony of Scripture, the righteous shall scarcely be 
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saved; and resolve to be, not almost, but altogether a 
Christian. 

So, and so only, shall you be counted worthy to escape 
all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of Man. 


SERMON XVI. 


` LEARNING A REQUISITE FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE PRESENT 


DAY. 


Preached at an Ordination held by the Bishop of Oxford. 


“Unto the Hews X became as a Few, that X might gain the Hews; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that X might 
gain them that ave under the law ; to them that ave without law, 
as without law (being not without law fo Gov, but under the 
law to Christ), that X might gain them that ave without law. 
To the weak became X as weak, that X might gain the weak: 
X am made all things to all men, that X might by all means 
sabe some,’’—1 Cor. ix. 20—23. 


Ty these words St. Paul describes the principle on 
which he carried out his ministry among all classes of men. 

In his hands the Chyistian ministry was like the Gift 
of Tongues on the day of Pentecost. The effect of that 
gift was that “every man heard the Apostles speak in his 
own tongue wherein he was born.” The Gift was one and 
the same gift; but it fell upon the ear of the stranger of 
Rome in his own familiar Latin, upon the ear of the 
Egyptian in Coptic. Not a bad emblem, by the way, of 
the manner in which the then opening Dispensation should 
adapt itself with a wonderful flexibility to the various forms 
of human character and the various phases of human 
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society. In St. Pauls hands it did so. While never 
sacrificing for an instant truth or principle, yet, so far as 
truth and principle admitted it, he wore the guise and 
spoke in the accents of the persons whom he addressed. 
The doctrines indeed which he announced were as un- 
changeable as their Divine Author. There is, there can 
be, but “ One Faith ” for every class of the human family ; 
and even where that Faith gave the deadliest offence, St. 
Paul set it forth unflinchingly. He might have escaped 
persecution in great measure, if not altogether, by an un- 
worthy compromise with Judaizing Christians. Had he 
allowed for a moment any spurious amalgamation of the 
principles of the Law and the Gospel,—had he consented to 
rest the justification of the Christian partly on ritual, partly 
on works, and partly on faith, or slurred over the broad 
distinction between legal and evangelical righteousness, 
then would the offence of the Cross have ceased, nor would 
his body have been scarred with those marks of hardship, 
which he touchingly calls “the stigmata of the Lord Jesus.” 
Now considering how uncompromising was St. Paul’s 
maintenance of God’s Truth, what an infinite dislike of 
temporizing and dissimulation, what a strong love of 
plain-speaking and plain-dealing discovers itself in his 
character and conduct, it is surely very remarkable how he 
accommodates himself not only to the general habits of 
thought, but even to the innocent prejudices of those 
whom he desired to win to Christ. Recognizing circum- 
cision as a national mark of distinction, while utterly 
denying its necessity to salvation, he circumcised Timothy, 
who had a right to it by his mother’s side. Owing alle- 
giance as a Jew to the Mosaic Ritual, so long as God suf- 
fered it to exist, he took legal vows, and was scrupulous 
in paying them. In arguing against Judaizers he allego- 
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nized the story of Hagar and Sarai, dealing with the Old 
Testament precisely after the manner of the Jewish Rab- 
bis. Among Gentiles, he illustrated the Christian career 
by images drawn from the periodical games of Greece, 
the foot-race, and even the boxing-match—a circumstance 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as these games were, in 
fact, a heathen religious festival; he quoted truths which 
had been proclaimed by heathen poets; he founded his 
appeals on natural religion, at one time showing the be- 
neficence of God from the rain and fruitful seasons which 
He sends to man, and at another reasoning with the licen- 
tious Felix on those duties, and that retribution, of which 
his moral sense assured him. But perhaps the most 
detailed instance of his adapting himself to his hearers is 
the speech on Mars’ hill at Athens. It appears from this 
speech that he has carefully made himself acquainted with 
the city of the Athenians, and through their city with 
their habit of mind. He addresses them as men who 
obviously lived in awe of superior beings, and he reveals 
to them the Being after whom they were groping in the 
blindness of their natural mind, and of Whom they ought 
to stand in awe ;—the spirituality of His worship, the 
repentance to which He was then calling all nations, and 
the Judgment which He would one day institute by that 
Man whom He had ordained. How totally different in its 
topics, as well as in its form, is this address, from the ser- 
mon in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia! The an- 
nouncement of the Resurrection is, indeed, common to 
both, and may be said to be the culminating point of both. 
But even this common verity is treated in a wholly differ- 
ent manner,—simply announced to the heathen,—to the 
Jews elaborately proved from prophecy. Observe, too, 
how Israelitish history forms the groundwork of the lat- 
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ter address, while the former takes its rise from the objects 
which met the speaker’s eye in the heathen city. 

Now it is clear that, in thus making himself all things 
unto all men, St. Paul must have grounded his proceed- 
ings upon the genius of the Gospel. If there had been 
nothing plastic in Christianity, the first preachers of it 
could hardly have dealt thus with it. -Imagine an attempt 
made to propagate among all nations a stiff religious sys- 
tem with a high fence around it, like Judaism. Such an 
attempt must at once recoil upon itself. To approach a 
heathen with the ritual law of Moses, and with the nation- 
al history of Israel, would be at once to alienate, instead 
of winning his sympathies, and thus to ensure failure. His 
conscience would no doubt respond to the moral law, and 
he might be persuaded (as many of the proselytes were) 
to the adoption of it; but the worship and observances 
of Judaism, in which the moral law was imbedded,—nay, . 
even its national expectations,—must have been ever re- 
pelling rather than attractive to the Gentile. It was not 
so with the Gospel. The genius of the Gospel was free. 
It was felt from the first, by those who best comprehended 
its spirit, that its fixed truths, whether doctrinal or pre- 
ceptive, were capable of being presented in aspects almost 
innumerable. Our Lord Himself implied as much, when, 
after receiving from His disciples an assurance that they 
understood His Parables, He intimated that they should 
see in them by and by a new and deeper store of meaning: 
“Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven, is like unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” The image is avery striking one, though drawn 
(after the Lord’s manner) from a humble and familiar 
range of subjects. The art of the householder (or house- 
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keeper) is to make the most of old stores by presenting 
them in new forms and combinations. Similarly, the 
scribe of the New Dispensation, ——the well-instructed 
Christian minister,—builds in every mind upon an old 
foundation,—in the mind of the Jew upon the foundation 
of the Law, in the mind of the Gentile upon the founda- 
tion of the moral sense; but upon these he rears up that 
superstructure of Christianity, which both foundations 
were originally designed to bear. He has indeed one 
message for all mankind, even “the Word which we have 
heard from the beginning;” but this message may be 
thrown into many forms, and must be so thrown, to en- 
sure its reception by all. 

I believe that I shall be drawing your attention to a 
subject not unsuitable to this solemn occasion, if I make 
some remarks, 1st, on the plastic character of Christianity ; 
and 2ndly, on the way in which this character should de- 
- termine the conduct of our Clergy in setting it forth. And 
may God add His blessing to His Word, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. 

L First, then, the plastic character of our religion may 
be seen im its documents. The history of our Lord is of 
course the foundation of Christianity. Now this history 
has been transmitted to us, not by one, but by four dis- 
tinct authors, who evidently write from four distinct points 
of view, and address distinct classes of readers. St. Mat- 
thew gives us the Hebrew view of Christ, and is large 
therefore in his allusions to the Old Testament, and in his 
references to prophecy. St. Mark—a Roman perhaps by 
birth—(at all events this view seems much more probable 
than that which identifies him with the John Mark of the 
Acts) gives us the same story, cast into a Roman mould 
of thought; he employs Latin words in a Grecized form; 
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and adopts throughout a compressed style with a copious- 
ness of vivid detail, which, according to the excellent re- 
mark of a modern writer, much remind us of Cæsars 
Commentaries. St. Luke, evidently a Greek proselyte, and 
known from Scripture itself as the associate of St. Paul, 
writes, like the former two Evangelists, in accordance with 
his circumstances and position. He opens his narrative in 
the style of the classical historians ; his language is noto- 
riously purer than that of the other Evangelists; he spe- 
cially records such Parables as the Prodigal Son and the 
Pharisee and Publican, and such incidents as that of the 
conversation with Simon the Pharisee respecting the wo- 
man which was a sinner,—all teaching the gratuitous ac- 
ceptance of those who were afar off—the recovery by 
Christ of lost ones to God’s fold. St. John, finally, is the 
Evangelist of devout contemplation. He addresses him- 
self particularly to readers of a speculative rather than an 
historical cast, pourtraying more the mind that was in 
Christ (as it transpired through His conversations) than 
the incidents of His career.—The above differences þe- 
tween the style of the Evangelists are well known, and 
have often been remarked. But I would ask, Are such 
differences merely a matter of curiosity? Is there no 
practical lesson to be learned from them as to the way of 
presenting the religion, whose fundamental historical doc- 
uments are composed from different points of view? Is 
there no principle of holy policy to be, gathered from the 
fact that St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James the Less, and St. 
John—men of widely different character and circumstances 


1 Dr. Isaac Da Costa in his “ Four Witnesses,”—a work in every 


way worthy of being studied by those who desire to find the true key 
to the Harmony of the Gospels. i 
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—were all employed in the doctrinal writings of the New 
Testament, and that thus, by the good and wise Providence 
of God, Christian doctrine comes to us distilled through 
the alembics of four human minds? If God had desired 
to teach a Christian Minister in the most emphatic man- 
ner that he should study the age, the characters, the soci- 
ety, with which he has to deal, how could He have done it 
otherwise ? 

Turn now to the precepts of the Gospel. They bear the 
same stamp of flexibility. How broadly they are stated, 
and with an obvious avoidance of those particulars which 
might limit and restrain the application of them! Take 
as a single instance of them: “ Pray without ceasing.” It 
is evidently a principle and not a rule, and, because it is a 
principle, therefore capable of application to an infinite va- 
riety of circumstances. It has been to some persons a sub- 
ject of surprise that no definite hours of prayer are pre- 
scribed by Christianity. But this is in truth just what 
might be expected from the genius of our religion. Had 
any stated hours been prescribed, emergencies would ere 
long have arisen, in which the observance must have been 
dispensed with, and the rule violated. But as it is, while 
on the one hand any amount of prayer must still fall short 
of the lofty standard which the precept sets up, on the 
other the precept naturally adjusts itself to any rules which 
the discretion of an individual may lay down for himself, 
or which a Church may lay down for its members; and it 
is a part of our duty as ministers (though too little con- 
sidered) to teach our people to pray, adapting the one pre- 
cept with a holy discretion to their various exigencies. 
We are not to say to them over and over again in our 
sermons, “ Pray without ceasing ;” which would be merely 
repeating the Bible, instead of applying it; but to advise 
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and help them as to particulars, after carefully considering 
their station, their opportunities, their present amount of 
education and of spirituality. To those whose work is 
purely mechanical, and demands no effort of mind, we may 
usefully counsel frequent ejaculatory prayer, supplying 
them with such ejaculations as are simple, fervent, and 
quite level to “their apprehension. On those who have 
time on their hands, we shall not fail to press the duty of 
devoting a considerable portion of their leisure to the daily 
services of the Church, where these may be had, and to 
private devotional reading, attempting to impress them 
with the great blessedness and privilege of a life which is 
not overcrowded with secular occupations, and which is 
roomy enough to admit of religious meditation, Upon 
all we shall of course press the necessity of punctual fidelity 
to short stated periods of prayer, against which natural 
slothfulness so loudly protests, and in the absence of which 
the spirit of prayer soon entirely evaporates. 

Thus then it is (for one instance must suffice) that the 
precepts of the Gospel adapt themselves to the needs of all 
to whom the Gospel comes. 

And the same attribute of universal applicability may 
be seen in the great doctrines of the Gospel. 

The Fatherhood of God in Christ; the Incarnation, 
whereby the Eternal Son has condescended to the level of our 
sympathies, and enters into brotherhood with the whole 
human family; the blessed Sacrifice of the Cross, meeting 
those guilty fears of conscience which lurk in the dark 
cayern of every human bosom; the gift of the Spirit, meet- 
ing that weakness of the will which every man experiences 
in the path of duty; the brotherhood of men in Christ’s 
Church ; and the resurrection in incorruption of that body, 
whose infirmities so weigh down the spirit; these are 
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evidently doctrines whose import is as wide as the race of 
mankind, and which correspond to the instincts of the 
human heart, in whatever climate, or under whatever out- 
ward garb it beats. 

II. We have said enough of the genius and general 
character of the Gospel. Let us inquire next how this 
character should determine the conduct of our Clergy in 
setting it forth. 

Let me press then upon those who are, or who are 
about to become, my brethren in the ministry, the duty of 
seriously considering what are the characteristics, and 
what the requirements of the times on which we are 
thrown, and of framing their ministry accordingly. Let it 
be a settled principle in our minds, that in Christianity, and 
in the Church, which is the -great conservator of Christi- 
anity, is the antiseptic salt which is able to preserve every 
state of society from corruption; but that this seasoning 
requires a discreet application to make -it effective, and 
that it is possible to apply it with zeal and yet indis- 
creetly. 

In the first place, it is in vain to hope to revive any 
type of Christianity which has obviously had its day, done 
its work, and passed away. You cannot revive it, if it 
be not congenial to the present modes of thought ; the 
utmost you can do is to throw into it a sort of galvanic ac- 
tion which will speedily cease, and which while it lasts, will 
be but a sorry mimicry of a life. Let us not attempt, for 
example, to revive medizevalism ; the attempt will only re- 
coil upon itself. There was much in medievalism that 
was lofty, chivalrous, poetical,—nay, and better than this, 
attractive to “deep devotional sentiment. Over all this we 
may reasonably mourn; and yet, if we will look to sub- 
stance rather than to shape, to things rather than: expres- 
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sions, we surely need not sorrow as they which have 
no hope. There is indeed much of appalling evil in the age 
on which we are fallen; yet the spirit of true devotion is 
not dead in the heart of Christ’s servants, because it flows 
not in those channels wherein it was wont of old to flow. 
All that was true, deep, and touching in medizval religion 
really survives still; it is only the fashion of it which has 
passed away to return no more. Let us retain and cherish 
its devout spirit, and endeavour to imbue with it that little 
circle of society with whom we come in contact; while 
we throw off its superficial costume, which, like all mere 
costume, must in the nature of things become antiquated 
and out of date. 

And again; let us not seek to revive that precise form 
of what was called Evangelical Religion, which half a cen- 
tury ago exercised so powerful an influence for good over 
the minds of many, but whose hold is now become, for 
causes into which I have not time to enter, feeble and im- 
potent. Here again there was beneath the outward form 
much that was most valuable, and which, because it was 
the very truth of God, can never pass away. Its spiritu- 
ality; its distinct recognition of the agency of the Holy 
Ghost in the individual conscience, and of the great change 
which must pass over the mind of the worldling (no less 
than of the sinner) if he is to be saved; its constant pre- 
sentment of our Lord Jesus Christ in the foreground of all 
its appeals ; and its stern self-denying protest against the 
world ; these are points of that system, which ought to 
secure for it not veneration only, but love, from every 
Christian mind, and which are as permanent as God’s 
Word itself. But considered as an outward type of the 
inner life of Christianity, it has had its day, and done its 
work, and loosed its hold. Its forms, like all other forms, 
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are but temporary. While we endeavour to inhale its 
spirit, let us not entangle ourselves in its trammels. The 
formal style of sermon containing the whole scheme of 
Salvation, laid out with the regularity of an old-fashioned 
garden-plot (predestination, conversion, justification by 
faith, sanctification, and glorification), and varying very 
little in substance whatever the text might be, had its value 
in an age of utter deadness and formality, when nothing 
bat moral essays were heard from the pulpit ; but it isnot 
adapted to the altered state of religious knowledge of the 
present day, and therefore takes little hold of the mind of 
our audiences. . 

But, to pass from these negative to more positive coun- 
sels, what are the chief religious characteristics and re- 
quirements of our day? and in what form must the Chris- 
tian minister attempt to meet them ? 

It is an age, then, in the first place, of much superficial 
knowledge on the subject of religion. In most societies, re- 
ligious questions are discussed with animation; and the 
very journals of the day, a sure index of the direction 
which the public mind is taking, presume to meddle 
largely with controversy. The result is a general diffusion 
of religious ideas and sentiments. But in proportion to 
the spread of these ideas and sentiments over the surface 
of society, is their miserable shallowness. The religion 
of the day in this country is made up of half-views, certain 
aspects of truths magnified so as to fill the whole field of 
vision and shut out all other aspects, partisan cries caught 
up from some one or other of the religious factions, and 
most imperfectly understood even by those who catch 
them up,—all these mixed up in a floating chaos with a 
good deal of English common sense and dislike of extrava- 
gances in any direction. Many excellent religious works, 
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some of them dressed in all the attractious of fiction, issue 
from the press yearly, and contribute to the same result— 
superficial information on religious topics without any 
depth. For a thousand persons who discuss religion freely 
in society, and dare to lay down the law upon it, with a posi- 
tiveness from which in olden time the greatest Doctors of 
the Church would have shrunk, there is not one who ever 
digested a spiritual truth,—followed it out in thought 
to its consequences, kept his eye upon the other truths 
which counterbalance it in the Christian system, and 
worked it into his own mind by prayer and meditation. 
Now, then, Christian ministers in the midst of a per- 
verse and crooked generation, this is the state of mind with 
which in the order of God’s Providence you have to deal. 
You must not content yourself with a few Sunday plati- 
tudes on Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration; the people 
will tell you, or if they have too much respect for your of- 
fice to tell you, they will secretly think, that they know all 
that as well as you. You must endeavour to make your- 
self a man of erudition as opposed to their flimsy knowl- 
edge, and a man of thought as opposed to their superfici- 
ality. First (and I would be understood as speaking 
throughout with submission of my judgment to those au- 
thorities of our Church who are here present), resolve all 
of you, even those who are not to come much into contact 
with highly educated minds, to be in your measure men 
of learning. Even the lower classes have in these days, 
through the medium of schools and mechanics’ institutes, 
a certain amount of religious education, and only a real 
deep knowledge of Divine Truth can enable you to guide 
their sentiments aright. Suffer me to express my convic- 
tion that, not even in districts of heathenish ignorance, 
where the largest demand is made upon the activity of the 
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pastor, should the clergy live wholly abroad, without re- 
tirement and study. If the urgent needs of the parish 
should admit of nothing else, surely every clergyman 
should at least daily study the New Testament én its origi- 
nal tongue, of which his education has given him a com- 
mand.. Do not sceptics haunt, and even preach in, the 
lowest districts of our towns? and can it be safe to entrust 
the guardianship of Christianity to one, who is not at all 
events thoroughly master of the original documents which 
embody it ?—But most of us can do, and ought to do, 
much more than this. We might labour gradually to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the Church of the first three centu- 
ries by the study of its documents in the original. We 
might choose out some one point, which from our own bent 
of mind, or from its being at present agitated, specially inter- 
ests us,—it may be a theological question, or it may be a 
book or a portion of a book of Scripture,—and make it the 
centre round which all our reading gathers. A plan like 
this, which is evidently compassable without extraordinary 
exertion, gives point and aim, and with point and aim 
gives energy to our studies, without really running the risk 
of narrowing them. All growth in nature proceeds from 
one nucleus. The whole blossom of a flower is developed 
out, of one single colour-cell, to which are joined on by the 
living process of growth numberless others, until a perfect 
-~ mosaic work of colour-cells is formed in the full petal. And 
the law of all growth—mental and physical—is one and the 
same. Choose your passage of Holy Scripture, or your 
topic of theology (what a grand field there is to choose from, 
doctrinal, historical, liturgical!) and let there be constant 
accretions to it from other notices of Holy Scripture, from 
the early Fathers, from the standard writers of our own 
Church, and indeed from every quarter whence any_illus- 
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tration of the topic can be derived. But at the same time 
let us look to it (for this is a very common snare with stu- 
dents) that our knowledge does not overlay, and so suffo- 
cate, our judgment. Let us at the outset think out, and 
fairly state (on paper or to our own minds) the difficulties 
of the subject, or if the subject be a paassge of -Scrip- 
ture, the possible interpretations, the probably true in- 
terpretation, and the difficulties which beset it. Let 
us mark out in a sort of mental map of the subject, 
the exact points on which we desire to have more light. 
We shall then be prepared for the light, and avail our- 
selves of it when it is communicated. Let it not be 
imagined that all this labour will be thrown away as re- 
gards the practical work of the ministry. No view can be 
more false and hollow. In the first place, if we are to in- 
struct our flocks at least twice a week with sound doctrine 
brought to bear upon their peculiar needs, if this instruc- 
tion is to be fresh and vigorous and interesting to those 
who receive it, how is this ever to be done (for a con- 
stancy) but by a continual growth of the clergyman’s own 
mind in knowledge and grasp of religious subjects? If he 
is weekly to trim thé lamp of devotion in the hearts of his 
people, must he not secure a continual supply of the golden 
oil of Wisdom from the conduit of God’s Word? The 
method of study which I am recommending will, if this 
were all, suggest continual fresh topics for sermons. But 
this after all is only an incidental advantage of it. The 
difference between a deep mind and a superficial mind 
easily transpires. People addressed or conversed with, 
even though their own education be not very profound, 
‘soon ascertain what mastery we have of the subjects which 
we profess to treat. They feel, however they may be un- 
able to explain, what teaching is flimsy, and what is sound 
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and substantial. And in the long run they will be led by 
men of learning and thought (not ostentatiously paraded, 
but naturally transpiring), if such men, while speaking 
with great simplicity, really attempt to grapple with their 
minds. Whereas, if they find a clergyman just as much 
of a sciolist, just as great a dabbler in religious knowledge 
and attainment as the dissenting minister, what result can 
be expected to follow but that they will put one on 
the same level in their minds with the other, and perhaps 
think that the more forward and fluent among themselves 
could teach just as well as either? 

There is another sad characteristic of the age which, 
even in this rapid and hasty sketch, I ought not to pass 
over. [allude to the frightful latitudinarianism which is 
making the most insidious inroads on the Faith. A strong 
dislike has grown up in the minds of many educated and 
thinking men for all dogmatic teaching; a strong tendency 
discovers itself in them to accept nothing of Christianity 
but the spirit of love and philanthropy, and to apply to 
all its doctrines those supposed solvents, of which infidel- 
ity has always had, in her infernal laboratory, a sufficient 
store at hand. “Let the doctrines fare as they may,” is 
the cry; “let them thaw away little by little under the 
objections of the sceptic; all that we cere to retain is the 
spirit which they embody and represent.” A fearful cri- 
sis of opinion surely, and one which our Clergy should 
gird themselves up to meet with serious purpose. and yet 
with buoyant hope, assured that Our Lord is still with the 
Church of which they are ministers, and that He can in- 
doctrinate them into the way of meeting even the subtlest 
spiritual evils. , Here we must beware, above all things, how 
we yield into the hands of the adversary, from the im- 
pulse of a false liberality, one jot of that precious deposit 
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of the Catholic Faith, which God has in Ordination sol- 
emnly committed to our charge. Let us distinctly and 
avowedly take our stand, in every address and in every 
conversation, on those fundamental doctrines, which may 
be fully proved from Holy Scripture, and which our Church 
has embodied in her formularies. But here, again, it is 
carefully to be remembered that a mere protest, however 
uncompromising, will by no means meet the exigencies of 
the time. Scepticism is assuming new forms, and it be- 
hoves us at all events to acquaint ourselves with those 
forms, that we may see our way to grapple with them. 
An indignant repudiation of scepticism, with but a partial 
insight into its real views, such as leads to a misrepresen- 
tation of them, is little likely to reclaim the sceptic. Let 
us seek to appreciate his difficulty, and to draw forth from 
the repository of Divine Truth a solution of it: and in 
doing so it may be that we shall occasionally have to re- 
tract—not indeed one iota of Scriptural truth—but our 
notions of what the Scripture has said. Every man of 
education and understanding ought to learn a great lesson 
from the astronomical, geological, and anatomical discoy- 
eries of modern times. Those discoveries, instead of 
shaking God’s Truth, have only shown its stability. But 
they have shaken rudely, in some instances, the current 
views which have been taken of the meaning of Scripture, 
and have obliged men to abandon those views. What of 
that? Ifwe have tangled up in our minds certain doc- 
trines of Holy Writ with certain misapprehensions of 
natural philosophy, which were gratuitous assumptions on 
our part, why, when the misapprehension is dissipated, 
must the doctrine also receive a shock? When the sun- 
beams clear away the mist which gathered round the top 
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of a mountain, the craggy summit itself is not thereby 
shaken or injured. ; 

I will venture to add, then, Might it not be well, if our 
Clergy would acquaint themselves, as far as they have op- 
portunities of doing so, not merely with the general plat- 
form on which infidelity is conducting its attacks, but 
specially with some outline of those natural sciences, 
whose progress is always attended with much danger in 
_minds which are not well settled in the Faith? If we 
totally ignore such.subjects, may we not run the hazard 
of committing ourselves to assertions which cannot be 
maintained, and, which is much worse, of foregoing our 
influence with those educated and thinking minds, which 
will always lead the van of public opinion ? 

It may suggest itself to some of my hearers that the 
subjects adverted to lie far out of the range of sacred 
study,—that they scarcely come within that circle of read- 
ing pointed out in the Service for the Ordering of Priests, 
namely, “the Holy Scriptures, and such studies as help to 
the knowledge of the same.” But can this objection 
stand, when it is maturely weighed? Can any science 
which throws a light upon and modifies the interpretation 
of Scripture do otherwise than “help to the knowledge 
of the same?” Be it remembered that such studies are 
not for a moment recommended by themselves, and ab- 
stractedly, except as animated by the one great aim which 
the Christian minister must ever have in view. That aim 
is nothing less than the salvation of souls,—“ That I might 
by all means save some.” Any and every study pursued 
without the deliberate intention of winning men to Christ 
is doubtless, for a Christian minister, a vast impertinence. 
His object in pursuing any secular branch of knowledge 
may not legitimately be other than that to which at his 
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Ordination he vows to devote his life. But how is all sec- 
ular knowledge turned into the fine gold of the altar, when 
the pursuit of it receives the consecration of an holy inten- 
tion! In the day when the chief Shepherd shall appear, 
what an honour shall we account it, an honour almost over- 
_whelmingly great for flesh and blood, to have said a single 
word, or to have written a single line, whereby the Word 
of God shall have been vindicated against sceptical assaults, 
and the mind, which was tottering in its fundamental re- . 
ligious convictions, planted securely upon the rock of 
Faith ! 

But, Brethren in the Ministry, there is one condition 
of this blessed result which cannot be too earnestly or con- 
stantly impressed. Our Lord bids us, as scribes instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, to bring forth out of our 
treasury things new and old—old in the substance, which 
must always abide,—new in the form, which ever changes 
with time and with the manners of men. But mark the 
emphatic word, “his treasury.”It is not from any re- 
pository of Truth external to ourselves: it is not from the 
Fathers, it is not from the Prayer Book, it is not from the 
Holy Scriptures themselves, except as all these are appro- 
priated by us and made the nourishment of our own 
spiritual life, that we are to bring forth a portion to feed 
the flock of God which is among us. Every truth which 
we are to dole out to our people must first have been 
wrought into our own inner man by prayer, by the disci- 
pline of affliction and self-denial,—and it may be by many 
a sore struggle upon our knees against bosom lusts and be- 
setting sins. No AMOUNT OF LEARNING IN -A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER CAN FOR A MOMENT COMPENSATE FOR THE ABSENCE 
OF AN EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. God’s Word must be 
brought forth from our own treasury, not stolen from that 
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of our neighbours; else shall it lose its wondrous virtue, 
and be little more than a barren dogma,—enlightening the 
mind possibly, but never quickening the conscience, or 
stirring the affections, or rousing the will. 

Brethren, let Prayer go hand in hand.with study. Let 
the period daily spent among our books always take as 
much as possible the form of a religious meditation. Let 
us call to mind when we read, the increased accountability 
under which increased knowledge lays us. Let us regard 
our minds as instruments in God’s hand, whereby He pro- 
poses to communicate to others the knowledge of His dear 
Son, and let us furnish them carefully, and guard them 
jealously, under this view of their relation to the Divine 
Service. Then when reading comes out in the shape of 
exhortation and doctrine, our profiting shall appear unto 
all men, our flocks shall be fed with knowledge and under- 
standing, and ourselves approved as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 


SERMON XVII. 


HUMAN INSTRUMENTALITY EMPLOYED IN MAN’S SALVATION. 


Preached at an Ordination held by the Bishop of London. 


“ Any whether we he afflicted, it is for pour consolation and salba- 
tion: ov whether we be comforted, it is for pour consolation and 
saldation.’’—2 Cor. i. 6. 


Tuts is avery profound text. The thought, stripped 
of the warm and genial language in which the Apostle 
clothes it, and put into modern phraseology, is this :—God 
teaches Christian people through the experience of Chris- 
tian Ministers. It is a great thought, and fences off on 
either side erroneous notions of the ministerial office; and 
the expansion and development of it will occupy all the 
time we have to spare this morning. 

The first three Collects of Advent, which we can now 
pass under review, having used them all in succession,! deal 


~ 
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The first three Collects, to which reference is here made, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Almighty God, give us grace that we may cast away the works 
of darkness, and put upon us the armour of light, now in the time 
of this mortal life, in which Thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit us in 
great humility; that in the last day, when He shall come again in His 
glorious Majesty to judge both the quick and dead, we may rise 
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with three great topics, which at first sight seem to have 
little or no connexion. ‘The first speaks of the coming of 
Christ to visit us in great humility,—in a word, of the In- 
carnation; the second of the Holy Scriptures; the third 
of the Christian ministry. Is there any bond which ties 
these subjects together? or are they three independent sub- 
jects, strung together on no single thread of thought? 
The Collects themselves furnish a simple and beautiful 
answer to this inquiry. The Lord is to come again in His 
glorious majesty as once He came in great humility; the 
mind, therefore, is naturally carried on from the first to 
the second Advent; that is the implication of the first 
Collect. The hope of the second Advent, “the patient 
waiting for Christ,” is fostered and kept alive in the heart 
by the devout use of the Holy Scriptures; that is the im- 
plication of the second Collect. The sacred office of the 
Christian ministry stands in the same relation to our Lord’s 
: Second Advent in which the office of St. John the Baptist 


to the life immortal, through Him who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, now and ever. Amen. 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written 
for our learning; Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience, and comfort 
of Thy holy Word, we may embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 

` hope of everlasting life, which Thou hast given us in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who at Thy first coming didst send Thy mes- 
senger to prepare Thy way before Thee; Grant that the ministers 
and stewards of Thy mysteries may likewise so prepare and make 
ready Thy way, by turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wis- 
dom of the just, that at Thy second coming to judge the world we 
may be found an acceptable people in Thy sight, who livest and 
reionest with the Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world 


without end. Amen. 
14 
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stood to the first. Christian ministers make ready and 
prepare the way for the Lord’s return, as St. John the Bap- 
tist did for His former visit ; that is the implication of the 
third Collect. 

This is a simple, interesting, and deep connexion be- 
tween the three topics. But we imagine that there is a 
still more profound connexion underlying them, clear 
when pointed out; but at the same time requiring a little 
patient thought to bring it to light.. And we believe that, 
as this connexion requires thought, so it will, when discov- 
ered, repay it. 

We regard then the Incarnation, the Holy Scriptures, 
and the Christian Ministry as so many harmonious parts 
of a Divine scheme, laid deep in the counsels of Eternal 
Wisdom, for the sanctification and salvation-of man. We 
believe that, in all these three appointments, God has been 
acting upon one uniform plan; keeping His eye fixed, if I 
may so say, on one single principle, and regulating His 
appointments accordingly. And we believe that plan and 
principle to be the plan and principle of instructing and 
saving man through the instrumentality of his fellow-man. 
Nothing apparently can be more distinct than the three 
topics seem to be at first sight; but just as a person, who 
knows nothing of comparative anatomy, yet recognizes, 
when it is pointed out to him, unity in the principle of - 
structure between animals of the most different kinds (as, 
for example, between birds and reptiles, both of which are 
vertebrates), so here, too, I believe that any candid person 
will admit, when it is pointed out, similarity of plan, and 
glorify the God, whose workings in Grace, as in Nature, 
are characterized by unity in variety. 

I. First, we are to speak to you of the Incarnation. 
Does it need many words to prove that here at least God 
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acts upon the principle of instructing and saving man 
through man’s instrumentality? Why was not an arch- 
angel sent to save us? or if (as was no doubt the case) 
there was some mysterious necessity for the interposition 
of the Divine Being Himself, why did not the Eternal 
Word, instead of taking flesh, take upon Him the far sub- 
limer nature of angcls? You are aware that this is a ques- 
tion which agitated men’s minds in the earliest infancy of 
Christianity. The Jews held that their law had been given 
through the ministry and subordinate agency of angels. 
Hence arose a great difficulty in their minds as to the 
claims of Christianity. Christianity had avowedly been 
given through the ministry of One who was perfect man, 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and in all points 
tempted like as we are. How then were not the claims of 
Christianity inferior to those of Judaism? You will re- 
member that the author of the great Epistle to the Hebrews 
addresses himself to answer this very objection. And 
I think I shall not be misrepresenting the general scope of 
his answer, if I say that, put into a modern dress, and 
summed up in a very brief form, it is this :—“ That human 
nature is peculiarly accessible to sympathy ; and that a 
redeeming Man can extend sympathy, where a redeeming 
angel could not have done so.” That man in his present 
“state is a little lower than the angels, is freely admitted. 
But this advantage, which in point of intrinsic dignity an- 
gelic natures seem to have over the Humanity of Christ, is 
more than counterbalanced by the qualifications for re- 
demption work which the assumption of Humanity gave 
Him,— qualifications which are pointed at in the following 
passage, to quote only one out of several :—“ Wherefore in 
all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His breth- 
ren that He might bea merciful and faithful High Priest 
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in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. For in that He Himself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Afterwards another qualification of humanity 
for redemption work, which angelic natures could not have 
possessed, is touched upon,—* Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.” And, therefore, if the Redeemer was to 
obtain for us the fundamental boon of forgiveness, He must 
shed His Blood. And this of course involves His being 
thoroughly human. An angel is not susceptible of suffer- 
ing, pain, or death—Humanity then is essential to the 
sympathy of Christ, and humanity is essential to the atone- 
ment of Christ; and for these reasons (it may be for 
deeper reasons still, which our minds are incapable of un- 
derstanding; but certainly for these reasons) God arranged 
in the counsels of Eternity that both “ He that sanctifieth 
and they who were sanctified should be all of one;” in 
other words, that the Redeemer should take part of flesh 
and blood with the redeemed. 

And let me add (though here one must speak with def- 
erence to the judgment of the learned, and of persons 
versed in heathen mythologies) that I believe reason could 
never have conceived the design of an Incarnation, such as 
that of our Lord is. » Doubtless, the bare notion of the fact 
of the Supreme Being appearing in the guise of a man is 
to be found in the Indian religions, and very probably else- 
where. But this I take to be quite a different thing from 
such a substantial union of the Creator with the creature, 
as brings Him under the law of sympathy, and qualifies 
Him for making atonement. If such a notion és discovered 
in any heathen religion, it would be a curious and interest- 
ing question whether it may not have found its way there 
either from Christianity itself, or from that which no 
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doubt underlies Christianity in its elementary ideas,—Ju- 
daism. l 

We have spoken then of the Incarnatiom: and let me 
remind you that it is the ground-plan upon which the 
whole scheme of God for the sanctification and salvation of 
man is built. This is the grand fundamental arrangement 
upon which Christianity stands, and we are now going to 
see that other arrangements are traced upon the same prin- 
ciple. 

Il. From the unspeakable Gift of God which is His 
Son Jesus Christ, we descend to speak of a gift lower in- 
deed, but still of priceless value, the Holy Scriptures. 
There is clearly a great analogy between the two. Jesus 
Christ is the Word of God made flesh. The Scriptures, 
too, are the Word of God, not disembodied, but coming to 
us through the medium of the human mind inspired unto 
infallibility, and through the medium of human language, 
which (as being human) has its imperfections. I say that, 
in the Scriptures, the Word comes to us through the me- 
dium of the human mind: a most important assertion and 
one sometimes practically disbelieved, or, if not disbelieved, 
set aside. The human writers of the different inspired 
books are sometimes called the sacred penmen. ‘The term 
is erroneous ; and (since erroneous terms never fail to re-act 
upon the mind in erroneous impressions) it were well 
to banish it altogether from our religious phraseology. 
For a penman is a person who furnishes to the author of a 
certain document only a pen, with a hand to move it. St. 
Paul wrote most of his epistles by the hand of a penman ; 
that is, he dictated his letters to an amanuensis, upon whom 
he devolved the entire manual labour of the work, content- 
ing himself with affixing his signature at the end, to attest 
the genuineness of the document. The word “penman,” 
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then, as applied to the sacred writers, implies that all of 
them were. to the Holy Spirit precisely what St. Paul’s 
clerk or amanuensis was to St. Paul; that all the part they 
took in their own compositions was to speak, or to write, 
and nothing beyond, and that their own minds were not 
called into exercise in the process of inspiration. Nothing 
can be more derogatory to the Divine Wisdom as displayed 
in the composition of Scripture, or more at variance with 
the internal evidence which Scripture itself supplies of the 
method in which it was composed. Had God needed 
only a pen for the putting of His truth upon record, He 
need not have resorted to human authors at all. He might 
have graven the whole volume of His Word upon tables of 
stone, as He did with the Decalogue, and have made those 
tables permanent, and accessible to all mankind, by a con- 
tinual miracle. Nor do I see how, in this case, the Word 
could have been rightfully said to have been given by în- 
spiration of God. For a pen or pencil may be moved 
either by divine power or by the human fingers; but it is 
difficult to understand how a pen or pencil can be inspired. 
Ah, my brethren, when God condescends to employ a man 
on any of His errands, He wants a man! He never uses 
aman as a pen, or as a simple piece of machinery. And 
when we say that He-wants a man, we mean that He wants 
a human heart, and mind, and will,—a heart to feel, a 
mind to reflect, and a will, after such feeling and reflection, 
to execute. The breath of God can of course visit a human 
mind, because there is something in the human mind 
which is akin to the Spirit of God, some living thread of 
sympathy uniting the two, which makes the finite spirit, 
susceptible of impulses from the Infinite. And when the 
breath of God so visits the human mind as to free it from 
its ordinary fallibility, without fettering the play of its 
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usual tendencies, or altering its natural constitution, that 
-is called inspiration. Accordingly we find among the sa- 
ered writers great variety of style, which originates no 
doubt in great variety of mind. Each man strikes his own 
note in the gamut of Divine Truth; but no one strikes the 
same note as another. The Psalms of David are altogether 
different from the Epistles of Paul, and these again from 
the Epistles of Peter, and all from the Gospel of John. 
The mind of each writer was under the same afflatus, but 
develops itself freely according to its own bias, being only 
so far restrained as to confine it strictly within the limits 
of truth. What do we gain by this arrangement? Breth- 
ren, we gain the sympathy of the inspired writers,—no 
small thing surely. Every word comes to us from the di- 
vine afflatus, indeed; but at the same time steeped and 
bathed in the experience of David, of Paul, of Peter, and 
of John. It is a man who speaks; aman who has real- 
ized in his own inmost soul what he is speaking about. 
What life it lends to the Holy Scriptures, to read them in 
connexion with the history of their writers! Thus sings 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, once a young shepherd boy, 
—the loyal, the generous, the brave,—and yet than whom 
never saint of God fell lower or more foully. Thus argues 
the masterly Saul of Tarsus; these are the dialectics which 
he has learned in the famous university of his native city, 
and this the training in the Law, which he has received at 
the feet of Gamaliel, now turned into a different channel, 
and sanctified by its use in the service of the Gospel. 
These warm and simple words have taken their colouring 
from the ardent enthusiastic soul of Peter; and these pro- 
found truths, testifying to such a depth of spiritual intu- 
ition, are thrown out by the contemplative John. Then 
here we have God proceeding still on the ground-plan pre- 
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viously laid down, adhering still to the principle of disci- 
plining man for eternal life through the instrumentality of 
his brother man. Just as the treasure of the Godhead of 


our Lord was lodged in a human soul and mortal body, so - 


the treasure of Divine Truth in the Scripture is lodged in 
carthen vessels,—the lamp of Inspiration is placed (like 
Gideon’s lamps) in the pitcher of human thought and hu- 
man language. 

III. And now we come to the third exemplification of 
the same principle, in the appointment of the Christian 
Ministry. Nothing can be clearer from Holy Scripture 
(though we have not now time to prove it, but must take 
it for granted) than the divine appointment, as a perpetual 
ordinance in the Church, of a class of men solemnly sepa- 
rated to the administration of God’s Word and Sacra- 
ments. But why such an appointment as this? Are not 
a thousand plausible objections capable of being raised 
against it? These “ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God,” are not to be inspired, and secured 
from error of judgment, as were the sacred writers. They 
are liable to exactly the same mistakes and extravagancies 
as their flocks. Many of them must be expected to be in 
spiritual attainment very far the inferiors of those whom 
they are set to instruct. All of them are wretched sinners, 
and will minister in sacred offices more or less with soiled 
hands. Those of them who are really interested in their 
great subject, will be controversialists, it is to be feared, 
rather than teachers of the truth as it is in Jesus; and 
wrangle with one another rather than train the people unto 


life eternal. Have not these apprehensions been more than. 


abundantly realized in the history of the Church? Cannot 
God do all things? Can He not send an angel, an inhabi- 
tant of the other world, free from all infirmity and preju- 
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dice, and not environed like ourselves, with the atmosphere 
of sin, to instruct us? He did send an angel to Cornelius 
in the Acts. And what a strange and circuitous course it 
seems, that the angel did not himself instruct Cornelius in 
the way of life, but referred that good proselyte for instruc- 
tion to aman who had denied his Lord! “ And now send 
men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose surname is 
Peter.” Could not the angel himself have preached the 
Gospel fer more efficiently, and with far less admixture of 
human infirmity, than this Simon? Nevertheless, my 
brethren, so had the Lord ordained, that Simon, and not 
the angel, should preach it; and we may be sure that all 
the arrangements of the Divine Being are based upon 
counsel. God still adheres to His original ground-plan, 
and proceeds in conformity with it. It is not enough, 
in His estimate, to have given us His Son, unless 
He gives us in His train all lesser and lower bless- 
ings. Christ was sinless, and it seems to us (not that it 
is indeed so) as if the very fact of His sinlessness somewhat 
neutralized the value of His sympathy, and placed Him so 
fár above our level, as to render Him incapable of appre- 
hending the misery of those who live in the wreck of the 
Fall. The Apostles and prophets were sinners, it is true; 
and it is true, also, that they still, in a certain sense, speak 
to us through their writings; but, alas! they are removed 
from us by ancient and obsolete habits of thought, differ- 
ence of manners, customs, and social life, difference of 
trials and temptations, which a new age always reproduces 
in anew form. And besides, after all that can be said in 
favour of a book, a book is not aman. You cannot ques- 
tion a book for particulars of advice, nor unburden your 
heart and conscience to a book, nor make a book feel with 
you and for you. - Peter, and Paul, and John, would 
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no-doubt have felt with you and for you; but, alas! they 
have long since fallen asleep in Jesus, nor have we any 
proof that they are cognizant of the fortunes of the Church 
militant here upon earth. Therefore the Lord, in sending 
forth His Apostles, provided for the perpetuity, not of 
their life, but of all that is essential in their office and mis- 
sion. “Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die.” But 
this He said, standing upon the Mountain of the Ascen- 
sion, and detaching and devolving upon them part of that 
blessed mission, which the Father had devolved upon 
Him: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you al- 
way, everi unto the end of the world. Amen.” 

And as among tle mountains, peak after peak catches 
and reverberates the echo of the shepherd’s horn, so gener- 
ation after generation of the visible Church has sounded 
forth, at solemn times of Ordination, the echoes of this’ 
Word of Christ, which comes down to us along the ages 
with all the accents of divine condescension fresh upon it 
as when it first was spoken, and reminds us that God is 
still building on His original ground-plan, and still instruct- 
ing and saving man through the instrumentality of his 
brother man. 

And so says St. Paul, giving us the results in the 
Church’s experience of this gracious arrangement : “ Wheth- 
er we be afflicted, it is for your consolation and salva- 
tion.....3 or whether we be comforted, it is for your 
consolation and salvation.” If God afflicts one of His min- 
isters, it is that He may instruct many through that single 
stroke of discipline, and bring lessons for the flock out of 
the trials of the pastor. If He comforts one of His minis- 
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ters, it is that the man so comforted “ may be able to com- 
fort them which’ are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with he himself is comforted of God.” The pastor, infirm 
and liable to error and sin, has yet this great advantage 
over a superhuman teacher, that he can go to a troubled 
conscience or wounded heart, and say: “ Brother Chris- 
tian, I have suffered like you. But God, by the discipline 
of His Word and Spirit, has taught me the way of peace, 
brought me out of the snares which entangled me, and. set 
my feet upon the rock, and ordered my goings, And now 
He hath sent me unto thee, not unwarranted, nor unau- 
thorized, nor taking. this honour unto myself, as did Dathan 
and Abiram, but having the stamp of His consecration 
upon me; and He bids me tell thee under this warrant 
what have been His dealings with this soul of mine, that 
thou also mayest take comfort, and receive strength, and 
enter with me into the temple walking, and leaping, and 
praising God.” 

Brethren, if we could thus exercise the ministry, and 
if the people could meet us in the exercise of it with these 
views of its design and significance, how would the errors 
. which beset the subject be fenced off, and controversies, 
which have mischievously agitated the Church, be set at 
rest! Here you have the true and Scriptural confession ; 
not the lying prostrate before a fellow-sinner, and ransack- 
ing the conscience in his presence for the worst secrets of 
the human heart, which should be crushed in the bud and 
never see the light; but, first, the revelation of trials to the 
authorized minister, and then his living experience, whether 
his experience of sorrow or of joy, flowing in a stream of 
human sympathy into the souls of his flock. Under this 
aspect, this great Office, instituted by Christ for the salva- 
«tion of souls, is seen in its true light. It is no longer a 
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mere sacerdotal machinery, set in operation by multiplied 
observances, and consisting in the performance of rite upon 
rite, supposed to possess some mystical virtue, independ- 
ently of the touched heart, and the enlightened understand- 
ing of those who attend upon it. Nor is it any more the 
mere repetition (equally mechanical with the former) of a 
formulary of sound words in the ears of the people; the 
delivery of a series of sermons, each of which contains the 
entire outline of orthodoxy, and therefore in each of which 
the text is the only variable part, while the subject is 
always the same. According to this view, the doctrine of 
Christ would come to the people through the experience 
of one, whose difficulties and trials were their own,— 
through his intellectual experience, in the first place, the 
processes of thought which have passed in his own mind, 
the difficulties which his own study and reflection have 
enabled him to solve, the insight which in the exercise of 
his ministry he has gained into the hearts of other men; 
and (much more arduous achievement!) through his 
spiritual experience, the lessons which the Holy Spirit has 
taught him as to the method of meeting temptation, 
cultivating personal piety, and growing in grace. And the 
doctrine coming to them thus, would surely come to them 
with a living power. “For as in water face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man.” Do you wish to inter- 
pret that experience, to read, and thus to be enabled to 
speak to, that heart? You cannot do it by any outward 
study, by any process of learning, however laborious. But 
look into it with your own experience, and immediately it 
is as if you stood upon the brink of a lake and looked 
down into it,—a human face looks up towards you. 
Christian brethren, about to be admitted by laying on 
of hands to the Sacred Office, to what serious searchings 
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of heart in you and in me should these truths give rise! 
We are set to teach the people ; to feed the flock of Christ 
with the food which He has Himself provided for them in 
His Word and Sacraments. The Sacramental food, thank 
God, they will at least obtain from us, and the conveyance 
of it to their souls will (we know) be independent alto- 
gether of our faithfulness or unfaithfulness in the ministra- 
tion. Here, in the highest branch of our ministry, we’are 
simple channels, incapable of obstructing the tides of 
Divine Grace, when they set in towards our people, by our 
_ ignorance, inexperience, and sin. But what shall we say 
of the instruction, which it is another great branch of our 
Sacred Office to minister to our flocks? Judging from the 
passage before us, we must say of it that it cannot be 
ministered effectually except through the medium of our 
own minds, and hearts, and consciences. To catch it up 
from without, and fling it into the midst of our people,— 
to catch it from theological books, standard sermons, 
formularies of orthodoxy recognized by a particular school 
or party,—yea, to catch it up from the Scriptures them- 
selves, attentively perused but not seriously digested, will 
never answer the purpose. The people are to be taught 
THROUGH OUR EXPERIENCE,—not through our acquaintance 
_ with truth in the abstract, but through our personal realiza- 
tion of truth. Of what possible use or significance is the 
office of a religious instructor, if all that he can do in the 
way of instruction is to quote texts of Scripture to us and 
explain to us the meaning of the words? Surely, if that 
were all, a Bible in the original tongues and a learned 
commentary would answer the purpose far better than an 
ordained man. If such aman can give us nothing from 
his own experience, either mental or spiritual, if the truths 
of Scripture come to us from him without the precious 
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tincture of his own sympathy, without borrowing any 
colour from his peculiar difficulties, trials,and affections, 
and so getting humanized in the transit, surely it were far 
better to have them in their naked simplicity, as they 
exist in the Book of books, undistorted and undepraved. 
Then are we at all competent to give instruction from 
our own experience? Many of us of course are young, and 
haxe much experiment of Divine Truth both in sorrow and 
in joy still to make. But eyen the youngest minister 
should not be, and need not be, without at all events the 
rudiments of a personal spiritual discipline. The dispensa- 
tions of God’s Providence towards us give something of 
this discipline; but they do not give all. Thought upon 
the-Word of God does much, if it turn, not upon questions 
of mere criticism, but upon the doctrinal and practical - 
import of the Holy Scriptures. Prayer over the Word, 
and personal application of it in devout self-examination, 
does far more. The struggle upon our knees with even 
one besetting sin does more still. And perhaps the honest 
endeavour all day long to live—not merely the respectable 
life, not merely the life of integrity, not merely the life 
which is unimpeachable before men, but—the spiritual life, 
does the most of all. If we desire to have a, religious 
experience, as a warm colouring medium for our religious 
instructions, let us set ourselves to realize God’s Presence 
continually, to be watchful over the first springs of thought 
and will, to know the power and-helpfulness of ejaculatory 
prayer, and to be much and often in communion with 
Christ. In a word, let us seek first and above all things 
else to live the truth which we propose to preach; and 
there is no doubt but that then (under God’s Blessing) we 
shall preach it effectively. For our difficulties, trials, and 
consolations will be those of others: and God, in dealing 
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with us in our inner life, will guide His hand with reference 
to their wants, so that “ whether we be afflicted,” it shall 
redound to “their consolation and salvation; or whether 
we be comforted, it be for their consolation and salvation.” 

Do any of you shrink back from the Ministry under 
this view of its significance and responsibilities? Indeed 
the bare thought of such a position—that God proposes 
to make me and such as me—in my trials, afflictions, con- 
solations, yea, in the whole course of my inner life—a 
medium of instruction to my fellow-Christians, might well 
appal and overwhelm the stoutest heart, if it were not for 
the gift which the Holy Scriptures make mention of in 
connexion with Ordination,—a gift which we might expect 
indeed, independently. of any mention of it, on the general 
principle that God does not charge a man with responsibili- 
ties without furnishing him with power to acquit himself 
of them. But the gift is carefully and specially noted, and 
noted, be it observed, as attaching to the Ordination of an 
uninspired man: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery.” “ Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance that thou ‘stir up the gift of God, which is in 
thee by the putting on of my. hands.” 

Yes, my brethren, our subject has led us to speak of 
the treasure of the Ministry being placed in earthen vessels ; 
of the conformity of this arrangement with the rest of 
God’s plan, and of its great advantageousness. But let us 
not in the human and earthly element of the Ministry forget 
that element of it which is heavenly and divine. If we 
were to drop the divine element from those arrangements, 
which we have shown to be analogous, we should be led 
to question the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and even 
the Godhead of our Lord. And indeed the three denials 
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would have a marvellous and awful consistency ; in God’s ` 
Ambassadors nothing but fallible and sinful men ; in God’s 
Scriptures, nothing but the loftier efforts of the human 
mind; in God’s Son, nothing but a human soul and a hu- 
man body. Ah! my brethren, the ministry is human 
indeed, in order that it may meet our wants, and attract 
our sympathies; but in order that it may lift us up with 
an arm of power out of our normal degradation, it is divine 
also. The commission which we hold we believe to be 
neither of men nor by men; we trace it up to the hands 
of the Eleven, and to the mountain of the Ascension. Nor 
can we admit that it is a mere commission without a qual- 
ifying gift; or, in other words, a simple responsibility 
without the power to discharge it. The passages just 
quoted contradict in the most emphatic terms that utterly 
disheartening view of ministerial obligation. We believe 
that not merely our commission, but “our sufficiency ” 
also is of God; that the Breath of Christ, which He 
breathed on the Apostles when He said to them, “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” vivifies and animates the Christian 
Ministry to the end of time, and makes it not an honour- 
able office merely, not a judicious arrangement merely, 
but a living function. For the Church is a living body, 
pervaded by the life of Christ; and a living body can- 
not be otherwise served than by a living function. Hay- 
ing then a gift granted to you “for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry; for the edify- 
ing of the Body of Christ,” whatever gift it be,—whether 
of preaching, or of instructing children, or of superin- 
tending, or of private counselling, or simply of influence, 
—go forth to exercise it with the single aim of glori- 
fying the Giver, and extending His kingdom. See that ye 
stir it up; for as a limb never exerted withers, as a flame 
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never roused collapses, as a treasure of gold or silver never 
thrown into currency rusts; so, assuredly, we lose our 
gifts, if we never exercise them. Be good stewards then 
of the manifold grace of God. Let all your thought and 
energy be expended on making it bring in the largest rev- 
enue to the glory of our divine Master. So when He 
taketh account of us, to know what every man hath gained 
by trading, we shall have a largely augmented talent to 
render back into His hands, and shall be acknowledged by 
Him as good and faithful servants, and bidden to enter 
into the joy of our Lord. 


SERMON XVIII. 


THE STOLEN TESTIMONY. 


Preached at an Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 1846. 


“ Then certain of the vagabond Fews, eyorcists, took upon thenr 
to call ober them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Pe- 
sus, saping, THe adjure you dy Hesus, whom Paul preacheth, 

“Any there were seven sons of one Sceba, a Pew, and chief 
of the priests, which did so. 

“Any the evil spirit answered and sa, Jesns X Know, anv 

“Panl X Know: but who are ve? i 

“Any the min in wow the cvil spirit was leaped on them, and 
obercame them, and prevailed against them, so that they Men 
out of that pouse naked and wounded,’?—Acts xix. 13—16. 


Or the large mass of edifying topics which come 
crowding in upon the mind on an occasion like the pres- 
ent, and which afford more than abundant materials of 
exhortation to the preacher, it is not a little difficult to 
say which stands foremost in point of importance. Among 
the foremost, however, even if it cannot challenge the very 
first place, is that to which, after prayer for the guidance 
of God’s Holy Spirit, I have determined to direct your 
thoughts; an examination into the causes of failure inci- 
denial to our Ministry. 

Mere again, however, the field is far too wide for sat- 
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isfactory treatment in the limits of a single discourse : and 
out of many causes of ministerial failure—such as, want 
of singleness of aim, want of dependence on His grace, 
who alone can give the increase, want of activity and pa- 
tient perseverance—I must confine myself mainly to the 
consideration of one, which we are persuaded lies at the 
very root of many an inefficient ministry—want of personal 
experience of the power of the Gospel. And this cause I 
purpose, under the Divine blessing, to discuss in connexion 
with the narrative which I have read to you. 

1. Let me represent*to you, in the first place, the re- 
semblance which subsists between the powers which the 
seven sons of Sceva professed to wield and those which 
Christian Ministers are called upon to exercise. You then 
who propose to-day to assume the responsibilities of the 
sacred office, are going forth in God’s might to dispossess 
Satan of his strongholds, to liberate those who shall be 
committed to your charge from that thraldom of ignorance 
and sin, in which our spiritual adversary holds spell-bound 
the great mass of mankind. This, and nothing short of 
this, is the end which Ministers should set before them in 
the exercise of their Ministry: and yet how many of us 
are there who contentedly acquiesce in—nay, habitually 
aim at—effecting much less! How many are there who 
are well content, if they can only make clean the outside 
of the cup and platter, if they can only witness a super- 

ficial reformation brought about among their people by 
their instrumentality, without even looking, much less la- 
bouring, for radical renewal of their hearts! That the 
Lord’s Day should be generally respected in the parish, 
that the Lord’s Table should be attended by a decent num- 
ber of communicants, that the places of public entertain- 
ment should be respectable in their character, that there 
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should be a flourishing parochial school, a Bible on the 
shelf of every cottage, and a regular dispersion of useful 
tracts,—how prone are our corrupt hearts to conceive of 
these external improvements as answering the great end 
of our Ministry, and to compliment us with many smooth 
flatteries, if only we have been instrumental in achieving 
them ! 

But assuredly if we expect no higher results than such 
as I have specified, to follow from our exercise of the min- 
isterial office, we have altogether misconceived the design 
and object of that office. Its design is not to apply an 
outward palliative to the symptoms of spiritual evil, but 
to correct those symptoms from within by striking at the 
root of the disease: not to gild, and varnish, and gloss 
over the surface of society, but gradually to change its as- 
pect, by impressing with mighty influences the hearts and 
characters of individuals; not to dam up the strong cur- 
rent of evil by an artificial embankment, but rather to 
drain it dry at its very fountain-head. 

And where is the fountain-head of evil? We gladly 
scize the opportunity of answering this question in your 
hearing, and so of placing before you the nature of that 
opposition, which, if faithful to your hih trust, you will 
have to encounter. That opposition, wheresoever and in 
what form soever it may manifest itself, and whatever in- 
strumentality it may use for the purpose of its develop- 
ment, has its source in the active agency of living -and 
powerful persons. In order to form a correct estimate of 
the arduousness of the work which you are about to un- 
dertake, you must regard it rather in the light of a conflict 
against evil spirits than against evil influences and vicious 
principles. For such is the Apostle’s representation of the 
Christian conflict; and when we bear in mind that the 
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Minister copes with the same power in the hearts of others 
which the private Christian resists in his own heart, the 
words will hold good also of the ministerial conflict: 
“We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” 
Not as though the Apostle had encountered no opposition 
from man, none which apparently emanated from flesh and 
blood. Not as though in the depths of his own spirit he 
had never experienced a fierce struggle against the evil 
principles of his old corrupt nature. But he had learnt, 
and he would have his converts learn, to trace up, these 
various developments of enmity against God to their 
originating source, and with however much justice they 
might be ascribed to man subordinately, to attribute them 
supremely to the supernatural agency of evil spirits in 
high places.: My brethren, the agency of the devil and 
his angels is no less real, and no less really exerted now-a- 
days than it was of old, because its effects no longer ex- 
tend to the body, nor are cognizable by the outward senges. 
He it is who inebriates some poor sinners with the intoxi- 
eating draught of carnal pleasure; who forms over the 
hearts of others a thick crust of worldliness and formality, 
impenetrable by the most forcible appeals of the Gospel; 
who harasses the mind of the real believer by distressing 
doubts and difficulties; who seeks to dismay the babe in 
Christ by bringing to bear upon him the ridicule and petty 
spite of his associates, and to efface the impressions made 
by the preached Word upon the soul of the almost Chris- 
tian. In one man he is a spirit of uncleanness, in another 
a spirit of self-righteousness, in another a spirit of indif- 
ference, in another a spirit of intellectual pride. Take 
heed, then, my friends, how you allow yourselves to under- 
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estimate the forces enlisted against you. No otherwise 
than by addressing yourselves to the work in the love of 
Christ, and in the might of Christ, will you have sufficient 
to meet him who cometh against you with twenty thou 
sand. The end which you must set before you is the 
effectual dispossession of Satan from his strongholds, a 
_work arduous enough if confined to one’s own heart; but 
doubly and trebly arduous, when extended (as in the case 
of Ministers) to the hearts of others. You may effect 
much outward good, much that promises well and looks 
hopeful, and yet not effect this. And as Satan will gladly 
acquiesce in any reformation of a sinner, short of his re- 
newal—because such reformation, while it leaves him in 
undisturbed possession of the heart, quiets the conscience 
and flatters the man into a false peace—so he will gladly 
concede to you the credit of achieving such a reformation, 
if he sees that you are not aiming at any further aggres- 
sions upon his territory. 

2. Let me speak, in the second place, of the weapons 
whereby alone this work of spiritual exorcism is to be 
achieved. Seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, took upon 
them, we are told, to call over those who had evil spirits 
the name of the Lord Jesus. They were right, quite right, 
in supposing that this name was a wonder-working name. 
In the mouth of Paul and others this name hed been 
proved, over and over again, mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strongholds. Alas! how many under- 
take the Ministerial Office, without possessing even thus 
much knowledge of the secret of Ministerial efficiency ! 
They preach, indeed, a pure and high morality to their 
people; they are themselves possibly exemplars of mo- 
rality ; but little or no prominence is given in their teach- 
ing to that name which is above every name, and the 
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faithful proclamation of which is one great appointed in- 
strument of bringing sinners to God, yea, and of continu- 
ing them in that holy fellowship. Or, perhaps, imagining 
that by the strict practice of a devout ritualism, souls may 
þe renewed and impressed afresh with the Divine image 
and superscription—a fancy which will be found to have 
its root in a total misconception of the nature of Christian 
holiness—they press upon their flocks the outward observ- 
ance of religious forms, without insisting upon the subor- 
dination of those observances to the great ends of faith and 
repentance, or even upon the inward spirit which must ani- 
mate them if they are to be made available to our further- 
ance in grace. Such preaching, my brethren, such insist- 
ing upon forms, will never be acknowledged by God, nor 
made by Him effectual in the conversion and edification 
of souls. It isnot in accordance with His Word, every 
page of which testifies in some form or other of Christ, 
whether the testimony be typical and prophetical, as in 
the Old Testament, or historical, doctrinal, and practical, 
as in the New. Itis not even in accordance with a sound 
philosophy of human nature; which teaches us (if indeed 
we have studied it aright) that a merely preceptive religion 
(however excellent its precepts be) is of no avail in 
restraining the outbreaks of our corrupt nature, that the 
heart will effectually capitulate neither to the earthquake 
of God’s judgments, nor to the strong wind of His resist- 
` less power, nor to the fire of His threatened vengeance, 
but only to the still small voice of His mercy in a Medi- 
ator, and that the trammels of habituation will never in 
themselves form right principles in the heart, although 
they may serve greatly to strengthen and consolidate such 
principles when formed. My brethren, suffer me to press 
upon your devout consideration that important passage of 
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Holy Writ, “Christ, the hope of glory, wHom wE 
PREACH.” The faithful setting forth of Christ in all Ils 
offices, as the sinner’s only refuge and ground of hope, as 
the only spring and fountain-head of true holiness, as the 
great instructor of His people, who, when they prayerfully 
and diligently study His holy Word, casts His bright 
beams of heavenly light upon the page, this is the testi- 
mony you must wield if you desire that your Ministry 
should have the effect which that of the Apostles had, 
should cast down imaginations, and every high thing which 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bring into 
captivity every thought to the obedienee of the Divine 
law. Christ our Priest,—Christ our Head of influence,— 
Christ our Fountain for the double purpose of justification 
and sanctification,—Christ our Pattern and Example, in 
whose footsteps we must daily endeavour ourselves to 
tread ;—these are the topics which, in every various form 
and aspect, we must present to the minds of our hearers, 
if we desire them to be indeed renewed after the image of 
Him that created them. Christ, and He alone, is accord- 
ing to that wonderful twofold allegory, the door; not 
simply the door for the sheep, whereby they have access 
unto the Father, whereby they enter into the heavenly 
sheepfold and are saved, but the door also for shepherds, 
whereby they must have access to the hearts of their flocks, 
whereby they must pass into the closed cabinet of the hu- 
man conscience, if they desire to touch effectually the hid- 
den springs of the affections and the will. Fable informs 
us of a statue which, though it had the chords of music 
wrought within, was silent in the night-time, but which at 
the spring of the morn, when the gladdening golden sun- ` 
beam shone out upon it, broke silence, and burst forth into 
strains of melody. And this presents us with a true pic- 
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ture of the human heart, Eee indeed, and giving no echo 
in the absence of exhibited mercy ; but, when Christ, the 
Sun of Righteousness, is caused to arise on it with healing 
in His wings, becoming voicéful and responsive. 

3. But be it supposed, as it may well be supposed after 
the stirring exhortations which we have already received, 
that none who propose to assume this day the responsibili- 
ties of the sacred office are ignorant of this great secret of 
ministerial efficiency. Let it be taken for granted that the 
testimony which you are proposing to bear in your several 
districts, is indeed the testimony of Jesvs, that the Gospel 
which you intend to preach is indeed the true Gospel, and 
the full Gospel, the whole counsel of God in all its entire- 
ness, and in all its comely proportions; still it remains to 
ask whether there may not be something in the state of 
our own hearts and minds which shall paralyze the intrin- 
sic virtue inhering in such a testimony? `“ Then certain 
of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call 
over them that had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure you by Jesus;” so far all was well, the 
adjuration was intrinsically a most effective one; but 
in what follows is to be found the secret of their repulse : 
“We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth;” not 
“ Jesus whom I know, whom I love, to whom I am person- 
ally attached by such close bonds of gratitude, as constrain 
me to declare aloud His name, and not to be silent in His 
praise,” but Jesus whom Paul preacheth, He whose name 
has in other mouths wrought wonders, and why should it 
cease to be a wonder-working name in mine? 

My brethren, one great secret of ministerial inefficiency 
—perhaps we might say, in these days of religious enlight- 
enment, the most usual account of ministerial failure—is 
this, that men address themselves to the work not with 
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the wrong talisman, but with a talisman not their own; 
not with an incorrect, but with a stolen testimony. These 
sons of Sceva had stolen from Paul the talisman of Jesus’ 
name: it was in no sense their own: they had never expe- 
rienced in the depths of their own hearts its mighty soul- 
subduing power. They had never themselves come to the 
feet of Jesus in penitence and faith; had never dis- 
cerned His suitableness as a Saviour and a Sanctifier to 
their spiritual exigencies; had never joined themselves 
in one communion and fellowship to the little body of 
His faithful people then fighting their way towards 
the establishment of a Christendom, through distresses, 
and persecutions, and fiery trials, sore to be endured; can 
we wonder that under such circumstances God should 
have accounted their employment of that Holy Name as an 
awful presumption, and visited them for it with an igno- 
minious repulse ? 

Under the Old Testament Dispensation God had 
declared His determination to oppose and resist presump- 
tion of a similar character in the following striking words, 
most appropriate to our present purpose, and most illus- 
trative, when deeply considered, of our text: “Is not My 
world like as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?” Here we have the na- 
tive inherent energy of Divine truth, set forth under appro- 
priate figures. It has power to consume all our inward 
corruptions, and to kindle upon the altar of our hearts the’ 
pure flame of love and zeal; it has power to reduce to con- 
trition the stoutest and most obdurate heart of man, even 
the heart which seems te promise most resistance to 
its agency. Such are its intrinsic virtues; but think 
not, nevertheless, that if wielded as a borrowed implement 
it shall meet with good success; for what follows? 
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“Therefore I am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that 
steal My words every one from his neighbour. Behold, I 
am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that use their 
tongues” (that is, in cases where the tongue speaks not 
out of the abundance of the heart), “and say, He saith.” 
Let us remember, then (it is well for those of us who have 
learned, and do know the lesson, to imprint it afresh upon 
our minds and memories), that no testimony of Jesus save 
a living testimony, will be effective upon the hearts and 
consciences of our hearers. The first and most radical 
qualification of ministerial usefulness— that, indeed, with- 
out which our whole exercise of the sacred office will be 
one grand failure—is personal experience of the energy of 
that truth, of the power of that Gospel, by means of which 
we propose to influence the hearts and characters of others. 

Schemes of moral usefulness, however extensive, on 
however grand a scale, however worthy of a large and 
comprehensive mind, if they have not a living root in the 
heart of him who devises them, if they be not the sincere 
expression of love to Christ, and zeal for His glory, are 
they not all so much Babel-building, which will. meet at 
last with blasting and discomfiture? And is it not there- 
fore necessary, my brethren, that we should enter each 
one into the recesses of his conscience and examine him- 
self; you as to the spirit in which you are undertaking, I 
as to the spirit in which I am exercising, and have hitherto 
exercised, the pastoral office ? 

We are armed with the threatenings of God and the 
terrors of His law, to assist us in reclaiming every perverse 
and wilful sinner. Have we ourselves trembled beneath 
those threatenings, and been duly disciplined by that law? 
“To every believing penitent we preach, or propose to 
preach, peace through the Blood of the Cross. Have we 
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ourselves found that peace, and are we living in the daily 
enjoyment of it, an enjoyment which makes our spirits 
buoyant and elastic under the pressure of life’s trials? We 
shall warn those who giye some evidences of a changed 
heart, that only in self-denying submission to Christ's light 
yoke and easy burden can they maintain that rest unbroken, 
to which faith in Jesus has introduced them. Are we our- 
selves then yielding submission to that yoke, and yield- ` 
ing it from love, making both ourselves and our families, as 
much as in us lies, wholesome examples and patterns to 
the flock of Christ? We are about to encourage every 
child of God to make his trials and difficulties a subject 
of prayer, and to pour them out into the bosom of a mer- 
ciful High Priest. Are we ourselves. casting the various 
burdens of our hearts on Him who is mighty to help, and 
experiencing the truth of the promise, that His grace is in 
all sufficient for us? For assuredly that will’ be but cold 
comfort which comes not warm from the heart, which is 
not drawn from the resources of a Minister’s experience : 
yea, rather no comfort at all, but a hollow mockery of 
comfort. For what says the Apostle? “God comforteth 
us” (ministers) “in all our tribulation”—with what de- 
sign and purpose? “that we may be able to comfort them 
who are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.” 

This interesting passage, and the context which follows 
it, point us to a most important truth, which I should be 
glad, if time did not forbid me to do so, to dwell upon at 
large, namely, that God in His spiritual dealings with His 
faithful mtnisters has an eye to the edification of His 
faithful people ; that in conducting the discipline of our 
hearts, and evolving each successive step of our spiritual 
history, He guides His hand, if I may so speak, with con- 
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stant reference to those who are committed to our charge, 
and strives to impress upon us the lessons which He in- 
tends by us to communicate to them; “so that whether 
we be afflicted, it is for their consolation and salvation, or 
whether we be comforted, it is for their consolation and 
saivation.” But it is time for me to draw to a conclusion, 

and I would do so by reminding you of the deep principles 
upon which that truth rests which I have been endeavour- 
ing to set before you. 

We need not refer so high as to God’s Word in order 
to prove the probable unsuccessfulness of a borrowed tes- 
timony. All experience shows it to be a law of our nature 
that only those who are themselves penetrated by enthusi- 
astic attachment to a cause or a person, can kindle up in 
other breasts the spark which glows warmly in their own. 
The same principle extends to all causes which may be 
advocated, to all persons of whatsoever character in whose 
favour our sympathies may be enlisted. It extends to the 
great Gospel cause which we are going forth to advocate 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, to that 
Divine and adorable Personage in whose service it is the 
chief object of our Ministry to engage the hearts and the 
affections of our hearers. If we ourselves know nothing 
practically and experimentally of that Person, nothing be- 
yond what we have learnt of Him from books, or preach- 
ers, or from the general religious enlightenment of the 
age—if of all the matter which we hove read and heard 
concerning Him, there be nothing which our souls have 
taken in and assimilated and found it to be meat indeed, 
and drink indeed, life, and strength, and nourishment—if 
(in short) all that we are prepared to testify to our people 
be Jesus “whom PauL preacheth,” I ask not whether un- 
der such circumstances God’s Word warrants us in expect- 
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ing, but whether it be in accordance with reason to expect 
that our advocacy of the cause of Christ will be practically 
influential with others. No! our preaching will be unreal; 
and let us be assured that our hearers will speedily detect 
its hollowness. Even to the mind of a spiritual man (en- 
dued as such an one is with Divine discernment) it will be 
an offensive jargon; how much more grievous then will it 
be accounted by Him who seeth not as man seeth, who 
trieth the very hearts and reins, and from whose all-pene- 
trating eye no mask of profession can disguise the real and 
inward character! ` But if even a sound reason pronounce 
against the success of such a testimony, no less clearly and 
decisively does Scripture give sentence on the same side, 
“Behold, I am against the prophets that steal My words.” 
How awful a thing to be encountered in the exercise of 
our Ministry, not merely by corrupt passions, and rooted 
prejudices, not merely by bad men and wicked spirits 
(this is the universal lot of: ald who preach Divine Truth 
in its integrity), but by the opposition of God Himself! 
How awful to have Him against us, of whom alone cometh 
our sufficiency for this work, in whose hand is that in- 
crease, the withholding of which will cause all our labour 
to be in vain, and whose Presence with us and blessing 
upon our ministrations constitutes our one great resource 
of help and strength! Can we wonder if under these cir- - 
cumstances the Evil ‘One refuse to surrender up his strong- 
holds at our bidding, and baffle and beat us back at every 
avenue which promises success, if he overcome us and pre- 
vail against us in our Ministry, and effectually repulse our 
every effort to dispossess him, if he gain ground and en- 
croach upon that portion of the Lord’s vineyard which we 
have so presumptuously taken upon us to cultivate? And 
I will add one word more. What wonder, if not content 
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with baffling our every endeavour to dispossess him from 
the hearts of others, he should put us to shame also in the 
eyes of those to whom we have ministered, and make vis- 
ible to all the hollowness of our profession, and the inef- 
ficiency upon our own hearts of the sacred truths which 
we have preached; if by a sudden burst of temptation (I 
tremble while I speak) he should carry us away resistless 
into the commission of some open flagrant sin, and so ex- 
pose our spiritual nakedness in the sight of all men, and 
give us over to discomfiture and confusion of face? For 
so dealt he with those seven false exorcists in the olden 
time—“ The man.in whom the evil spirit was, leaped upon 
them and overcame them and prevailed against them, so 
that they fled out of that house naked and wounded.” 

But if the Holy Scriptures afford us, on the one hand, 
awful warnings of the danger incurred by entering on the 
work of spiritual exorcism without a cleansed conscience 
and a sanctified heart; on the other hand, they abound 
with such great and glorious promises as may well lift up 
the drooping hands of every one, who, under the blessed in- 
fluence of genuine faith and love, addresses himself to his 
work, If the impression which Divine Truth has made 
upon our characters be—very far short, perhaps, of what 
we could wish it to be, but still—real and profound, then 
assuredly we may look for. that assistance which our as- 
cending Lord covenanted to His True Ministers of every 
generation, “ Lo, I am with you always.” What more can 
we need or wish for? If God be for us (in the exercise of 
our Ministry), who can be against us? Men may oppose 
themselves and blaspheme, Satan may harass us and dis- 
turb our peace of mind; but if our testimony be a testi- 
mony of that which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
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have handled of the Word of Life, assuredly it shall not be 
uttered in vain. All the perversity of the natural heart, 
all 'the devices and machinations of the Evil One, shall not 
prevail to rob us of those few (it may be humble) souls, 
who in the day of the Lord shall be our glory and our 
crown of rejoicing. The Lord shall stand by us, and 
strengthen us, and perhaps shall make His Word fully 
known by that very instrumentality which seems to us to 
hinder its free course, shall cause the things which happen 
unto us (however adverse seeming) to fall out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel. Only let us, in our personal 
spiritual course, reach forth to the things which are before, 
Only let us seek, in the devout and profound study of the 
Divine Word, in habitual self-examination, in diligent 
prayer, to deepen that impression which our own charac- 
ters have already received. Let us stir up (so far as in us 
lies) the embers of our faith and love, ever too prone to 
die down in the chill ungenial atmosphere of this present 
evil world. For is it not a most undoubted truth, that in 
exact proportion to the depth of our own spiritual charac- 
ters, and our diligence in cultivating the plant of grace in 
our own hearts, will our Ministry be effectual upon the 
hearts of others ? 

Amid many outward calls upon our time, to which as 
Ministers we are subjected, and amid the many distractions 
and perplexities which cannot fail to beset our path in 
these troublous times, God give us grace never for one mo- 
ment to relax our diligence in those secret devotional exer- 
cises of the closet, without which even the most brilliant 
public ministrations are as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal; and so, when we stand before Him in judgment, 
and contemplate in retrospect the proceedings of this day, 
and the whole subsequent course of our Ministry, may He 
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preserve us from the bitterness of that reflection which will 
enter like gall and wormwood into the souls of some: 
“They made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” 


SERMON XIX. 


THE BUILDING UP OF THE FAMILY. 


Preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace at the Consecration of the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, March 25, 1851. 


“And they sait, Go ta, let us build us a city, and a tower whose 
top map reach unto Weaven ; and let us make us a name, lest 


we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth,’ —GErN. 
xi. 4, 


“And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them, 


“And they were all filley with the Hol Chost, anv began to 


speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,»— 
Aots ii, 8, 4. 


Tux incident narrated in the last of these passages car- 
ries back our thoughts to the period described in the first 
of them, when the whole carth was of one language and of 
one speech. At that period the human race had begun to 
multiply so extensively, that it became necessary for them 
to lengthen the cords of their habitations, F amilies had 
grown into clans, and clans, finding the one spot which 
formed the cradle of the post-diluvian race, insufficient for 
the maintenance of themselves and’ their cattle, betook 
themselves to emigration. A considerable horde journeyed 
westward, with the view of settling wherever the advan- 
tages of pasture might tempt them to fix their residence. 
Faction, however, which had entered into the world as the 
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concomitant of sin, soon began to divide them. They 
were split up, we can well imagine, into a hundred little 
parties, all clamorous for the fulfilment of their own 
designs, and regardless of the wishes and opinions of 
their associates. A spirit of disorganization rapidly gained 
ground among them; and it became evident to all of them 
that such a spirit, K some effectual remedy were not 
speedily discovered and applied to it, would set the hand 
of every man against his brother, and issue in their disper- 
sion far and wide over the earth’s surface. Such a pros- 
pect, it appears, was intolerable to the proud heart of the 
children of Adam. - Even in the infancy of the race, the 
dependence upon one another of the various members of 
the social system was universally recognized. It. was felt 
that in union and communion lay the secret of man’s re- 
nown and strenoth,—that to disperse the family was to de- 
bilitate it, To be feeble in effort, contemptible in enter- 
prise, and dwindle away in little sections isolated from one 
another—this was a prospect which the haughtiness of the 
natural man could not brook. Possibly also another mo- 
tive may have operated in determining them to take the 
step which they eventually adopted. The devastations of 
the deluge were fresh in the memories of that generation, 
and a guilty dread of some similar judgment drew them 
near to one another for shelter and support. It was the 
period of human history when man was just beginning to 
awake to self-consciousness and a knowledge of his own re- 
sources. May we not say that he was just gaining a 
glimpse into the possible progress of civilization, into the 
truths which he might explore and the wonders of art 
which he might achieve by a judicious husbandry and 
a wise administration of the powers which he found in 
himself ? Might not those powers, wisely applied, lift him 
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to an eminence whence he might hurl defiance at the 
Most Tigh, and serve to secure him effectually against the 
incursion of a second deluge? Under thé combined influ- 
ence, then, of vain-glory, ambition, and fear, this presump- 
tuous horde laid aside for a while their petty differences 
and discontents, and exclaimed, as with one voice,—“ Go 
to, let us build us a city, and a tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Let 
us erect a centre of unity for the race. Let us consolidate 
and perpetuate mankind, and plant them so assuredly in 
the earth that there shall be no further plucking up. Let 
us heal the apimosities which are at work among our- 
selves, shivering us into feeble factions, by throwing 
around us the girdle of a mighty Institution, in which all 
shall have a common interest and a common boast. A fo- 
cus, where the rays of our power may be concentrated, and 
whence they may emanate to the utmost corners of the 
earth,—this is at once the appropriate remedy for the evils 
which distract us, and a worthy enterprise whereon to em- 
ploy our common energies, 

Such, in all probability, were their thoughts: and they 
are thoughts which, at many periods of human history, 
have struggled up from the depths of man’s heart, and 
sought a vent of expression, Yea, do not such thoughts, 
widely different as is the outward shape in which they 
now manifest themselves, find an echo in the minds of men 
of the present generation ? Perhaps there never was 
a generation which possessed a fuller consciousness of the 
physical resources at its command, and a higher estimation 
of the results which, wisely applied, those resources may 
achieve, Great and marvellous are the improvements. of 
man’s physical condition which have already attended the 
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development of those resources; and we are led to expect 
that many more such improvements are still in store for 
us. Great and marvellous are the discoveries of science 
to which the researches of the age have given birth, but in 
many cases those researches have only served to open up 
a glimpse into realms of nature which yet lie unexplored, 
and promise to the investigator a rich harvest of new 
truths. If, by the keen and restless intellect of man, some 
of the principles on which the system of the universe is 
administered have been upturned and brought to light, 
many more remain behind to tempt our steps still further 
onward. We are proud of the results which have already 
been realized ; sanguine as to those which may be realized 
hereafter. We feel that, judging from our past experience, 
it is impossible to set limits to the progress of the race in 
those arts which minister to the comforts and luxuries of 
life,—impossible to say what further triumphs mind may 
not succeed in achieving over matter. 

So far, then, the sentiments of complacency and san- 
guine hope with which we view our present circumstances, 
admit of a parallel with those which were entertained in 
the world’s infancy, when man first became conscious of, 
and exulted in his powers. But there is another point of 
comparison which must not be overlooked. A strong 
yearning after union (I would say after unity, if that were 
not too holy a word to be desecrated by application to so 
shallow a sentiment) seems, in various forms, to have taken 
possession of Society. Men recognize the evils which are 
incidental to partisanship and division, and profess to. de- 
plore even where they cannot remedy them. Some sects, 
whose influence is extending apace, base all their wild 
theoriés upon the principle of universal brotherhood. 
War is utterly disclaimed by others, as being a wanton 
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sacrifice of the best interests of the human race to the jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of the few. Although the evil passions 
of our nature be as operative as ever, partisanship in the 
body politic has almost expired. Our Church is indeed 
distracted by contending factions; but even within her 
pale a discontent with this state of things, and a longing 
after unity, is growing up, and developing itself in various 
forms, many of which we cannot but fear to be hollow. 
Some are for extending the basis of our common Christi- 
anity, and thus sacrificing truth at the altar of charity. 
Some even advocate the abolition of all definite creed and 
dogma (às forming the great middle wall of partition be- 
tween man and man), and a meeting on the ground, 
assumed to be admitted by all, of Christian morality. 
While, as if in outward visible expression of the sentiments 
which are actuating the community at large, our great me- 
tropolis is destined shortly to become a centre of conflu- 
ence for all the nations of the earth,—a mart in which the 
various branches of the family of man shall spread out the 
- resources of their industry,—thus presenting a summary 
view of the progress of the age, and contributing (so it is 
hoped by many excellent and worthy advocates of the 
scheme) to the promotion of an universal philanthropy. 
But to return to our narrative. 

The people had proceeded some way with their proud 
and blasphemous design, when “the Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower which the children of men 
builded. And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, 
and they have all one language; and this they begin to 
do; and now nothing will be restrained from them, which 
they have imagined to do. Go to, let’ us go down, and 
there confound their language.” -The miracle seems to 
have consisted of two parts—first, their language was con- 
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founded on the spot—secondly, an instinct of separation 
and dispersion was sent by God among the builders, which 
drove the different clans of the horde away from one an- 
other. Without such an instinct of dispersion, the confu- 
sion of tongues would have failed to effect its object: for 
had they been suffered to remain together, they would, in 
the order of nature, very speedily have acquired again that 
understanding of one another’s language which they had 
forfeited. And the account of the miracle, “So the Lord 
scattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth,” may 
well be understood as pointing to the effects of such an in- 
stinct. Under its influence, not even the selfish motives 
of aggrandizement and security which had first led them 
to combine, could keep them from separation. 

Each little band took its own path through the wilder- 
ness of nature, and finally settled down in a separate dis- 
trict, placing between them and their former companions 
the natural barriers of mountains and rivers. Here, in this 
state of isolation, national character began to develop it- 
self—the Parthian became hardy — the Mede, cruel— 
the Cretan, inert and false—the Asiatic or Lydian, soft 
and luxurious. Some of the tribes regarded not silver, and 
as for gold, they did not delight in it—while others lay 
upon beds of ivory, and stretched themselves upon their 
couches, and chanted to the sound of the viol, and invented 
to themselves instruments of music. ‘The temperature, cli- 
mate, and natural features of the boundaries which God 
had meted out to them severally, no doubt exercised a con- 
siderable influence on’ the formation of their respective 
characters. Those who lived much abroad in a sunny and 
genial climate became keenly alive to the various forms of 
beauty, and susceptible of a high refinement; those whose 
allotted district was a northern and a cold country, became 
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rude in their manners, and adopted superstitions of a fero- 
cious cast, in which was blended a strong element of the 
mysterious and undefinable. As generations passed away 
and came up again, national character crystallized in set 
forms. Language declined more and more from its origi- 
nal model, and assumed in each case certain great distin- 
guishing features. And thus were the members of the hu- 
man family effectually separated, and their design of estab- 
lishing one great central Institution baffled, while God’s 
counsel of dispersing them stood for ever, and the thoughts 
of His heart from generation to generation. 

Now surely this narrative is fraught with very salutary 
admonition to those who, under the conviction that man 
can only be-strong and happy in union with his fellows, 
desire to compass that noblest of all ends, the universal - 
brotherhood of the race. To all philanthropists it preaches 
this simple and sublime truth—that genuine unity is not 
to be effectually compassed in any other manner than by 
striking at the original root of discord. Every scheme for 
the promotion of brotherhood which deals only with the 
external symptoms of disunion, and aims at correcting only 
that which appears on the surface of society,—however 
grandly conceived—however energetically carried out,—is 
ultimately sure of frustration. To bring men to recognize 
and realize their existing relation to one another as breth- 
ren is a noble aim; but it is not to be achieved by a fun- 
damental alteration of the arrangements of property, while 
we leave untouched those springs of selfishness which lead 
to the accumulation of property in certain hands, To 
make wars to cease in all the world, is indeed the very pre- 
rogative of Deity, and happy is the man who can lay claim 
to a subordinate instrumentality in effecting so blessed a 
result; but assuredly it is not otherwise to be effected than 
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by aiding and abetting those`spiritual and moral influences 
which modify and repress the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men. That Christians should agree in the truth 
of God’s Holy Word, and live together in unity and godly 
love,—this were the very realization of Christ’s prayer for 
His believing people—but it is an end which cannot be 
otherwise furthered than by the more effectual propagation 
of the Gospel of love and peace, an end which no uniform- 
ity of ecclesiastical discipline on the one hand, no sink- 
ing or waiving of distinguishing tenets on the other, will 
avail to secure. That all nations should recognize their 
common interest in one Covenant Head, their common 
fellowship in one world-embracing community,—this is the 
very consummation to which true believers are looking 
forward in faith and hope; but then it is a consummation 
which cannot otherwise be brought about than by a spirit- 
ual agency, and the attempted achievement of which, by 
the wider establishment of commercial relations, or by any 
other method of the kind, will issue most assuredly in fail- 
ure. There is an instinct of disunion abroad in all the 
earth, which baffles all attemps to re-organize and re-unite 
the scattered families of man into one brotherhood of sym- 
pathy and affection. To counteract this instinct, by diffus- 
ing one of an opposite tendency, is the only sure method 
of success in such a work. 
Let us now turn our thoughts in the direction whither 
the second passage which I read as my text leads them. 
It pleased God, in His own good time and manner, to 
-realize the presumptuous design of the Babel-builders, and 
to unite together in one central Institution the scattered 
families of man. In the mediation of His Blessed Son,— 
that mediation which unites heaven to earth, aad bridges 
across the chasm between a holy God and guilty sinners 
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—He hath reared up a Tower whose top reaches to heaven, 
while its base is accessible to the heirs of sinful flesh and 
blood,—a Jacob’s ladder, whereby the communications of 
prayer and praise may pass upwards to Him, and those of 
grace, mercy, and peace, may descend to His creatures. 
Clustering round the base of this Tower js a city which He 
hath founded, and which is designed to be indeed world- 
embracing. The members of the community thus formed 
are united together by-strong and efficacious bonds, although 
such as are invisible to the eye of sense. They have one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of them 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in them all. Daily 
they approach a common mercy-seat, as a refuge trom sin’s 
condemning guilt, Daily they draw nigh to a common 
Throne of Grace, as a refuge from sin’s domineering power. 
Daily they pursue the same pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness of this world, with the same auspices and under the 
same guidance. Daily God communes with them out of 
His living oracles, speaking to them, as their case requires, 
in accents of warning, encouragement, or consolation. Con- 
tinually is their failing strength renewed by the Bread 
which came down from heaven, imparted to them through 
a special channel ordained for its conveyance. The same 
hope animates, the same Word guides, the same Bread 
feeds, the same Providence directs, the same Blood cleanses, 
the same Grace quickens and consoles them. Aye, and 
their fellowship extends its ample bounds beyond the 
barriers of matter, beyond the precincts of the world of 
sense. It embraces within its fair girdle an innumerable 
company of angels and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. Cherubim “full of the eyes” of knowledge, and 
Seraphim burning with the flame of zeal,—the loved and 
lost who have fallen asleep in Jesus, and are now gathered 
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into the bosom of His love, are still enrolled with us as 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, as members of that 
family whereof Christ is the head. The bond between 
them and those who are still in the flesh is not really 
sundered, though visible intercourse be for the present at 
an end. Both are supported by the same arm, cheered by 
the light of the same countenance, and maintain a com- 
munion through the same Spirit with the one Fountain of 
love, and light, and joy. 

This community, so constituted, is the peed centre 
of union for mankind. There, within its invisible precincts, 
the families of the human race may meet and recognize 
one another, as all claiming by faith a common interest in 
Christ. There, at length, the dusky Moor and the frozen 
Laplander, the rude Goth and the refined Greek, may 
acknowledge their oneness of blood; neither shall any of 
them say to the other, “ We have ten parts in the King, 
and we have also more right in David than ye;” for in 
the mystical David, as the common Representative of the 
race, they have all an equal property, an equal claim, a 
common boast; “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but Christ is all and in all.” In Him all national dis- 
tinctions are annihilated, 

It was in order to gather the nations into this world- 
embracing community, that the Apostles of Christ, after 
the Holy Ghost had fallen upon them at Pentecost, went 
forth as ambassadors of reconciliation, charged with a 
message of peace and love. As an outward token that the 
Spirit, whose operation should re-unite in one mystical 
Body the scattered families of man, was issuing forth to 
the moral world, the physical impediment obstructing 
union,—that difference of language which the sin of Babel 
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had introduced, —was removed. The Apostles “spake 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” 
It was not, however, this miraculous faculty which was 
the secret of their success: rather it was their burning love 
to Christ, their burning conviction that His Word was 
‘Truth, their burning zeal in the cause of perishing and 
benighted souls, so aptly emblematized by those cloven 
tongues like as of fire, which sat upon each of them, 

Nor has the spirit and power of Apostles failed in the 
Church, although the extraordinary gifts which attended 
their mission have been withdrawn. The Church has now 
gained a firm footing in the earth, and accordingly is left 
to. work her way with that spiritual or moral power which 
has never died, which is still alive and vigorous within 
her. And what is this spiritual power? My brethren, it 
is only another name for Love, the immediate fruit of the 
Holy Spirit, nay, rather the very Spirit Himself within us. 
As with the Spirit of love any triumphs of Christianity 
may be achieved, so without it let us not think to do any 
thing. This is the only Spirit by which we can be instru- 
mental in repairing the breaches of mankind, and building 
up the family again in the second Adam. O, then, for 
the Spirit of Love all-embracing,—comprehending every 
child of Adam within its grasp, restless till it has done its 
utmost to rescue perishing sinners as brands out of the 
burning, lifting up its voice in all the highways and 
hedges of the world,—« Why will ye die, O House of 
Israel?” for the Spirit of Love, to send forth our bishops 
and pastors on their Apostolic errand,—to send them forth 
in quest of Christ’s sheep that are scattered abroad, and of 
His children who are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they may be saved through Christ for ever ! 

My Lord, it is when contemplating a mission like yours, 
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a mission which proves that the Spirit of life and self- 
sacrificing love is not yet extinct in our branch of the 
Church, that amid all the dark and ominous signs of the 
times, we thank God and take courage. Deeply we feel 
the utter hollowness of that philanthropy which seeks to 
heal the breaches of mankind in any other Spirit than that 
of Christian love, by any other remedy than that of Christ’s 
Gospel. We reject as wretched palliatives all those pro- 
fessing correctives of our social system which salve over 
the surface of society, while they affect not its inward 
springs. And therefore do our minds turn with joy and 
thankfulness to the solemnities of a day like this, when 
once again, as in the time of old, the Holy Ghost saith, 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul, to the work whereunto 
I have appointed them ;” and we assuredly hope that to 
our colonial dependencies in the far corners of the British 
Empire is going forth a Divine Power and a spiritual 
energy, which shall build up again into one mystical Body 
the disunited family of man. We bid you God speed, 
my Lord, on your Apostolic voyage. Great as your work 
is, and stupendous your responsibility, the resources with 
which you go provided—the Word of Christ in your hand, 
and the grace of Christ in your heart—will sufficiently enable 
you to achieve the one, and to discharge the other. Mean- 
while, though separated from you by vast tracts of sea and 
‘land, we shall endeavour to maintain with you that, unseen 
communion which indeed is carried on between the members 
of Christ’s Body here below, but which cannot be consum- 
mated until they meet again in the many mansions of their 
Father’s house. That house is the true home and hearth 
of the human race, from which men have wandered far away 
by sin, and are now following in all the world the guidance 
of a delusive instinct, seeking rest but finding none. God 
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bring us all thither in penitence and faith, guiding us safely, 
each on his own appointed course, through the mazes of 
life! God grant our wandering feet at length to find rest 
in His holy mountain where we-shall once again meet face 
to face, and our joy shall be full! 


SERMON XxX. 


ON PREACHING CHRIST CRUCIFIED. p 


Preached at a Conference of Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, held 
at Radley College, Aug. 1, 1861. 


“ For X determined not to know any thing anrony you, sabe Hesus 
Christ, and Wim cvucifiey,’’—1 Cor. ii. 2. 


To isolate passages of Scripture from their context, 
and to regard them as detached oracles, not growing out- 
of any particular occasion, or having any special primary 
reference, has always been a fruitful source of misinterpre- 
tation, not to say of heresy. It needs only to look the 
results of such a process full in the face, to see how vicious 
it must be. It might be concluded by this process, that 
direct missionary work is the vocation of every Christian, 
because on one occasion our Lord said, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” or 
that the power of remitting and retaining sins (whatever 
that may be interpreted to mean) is the prerogative of all 
members of the Church, because on another occasion He 
said, “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained ; ” 
or that the illness of a particular Christian will not ter- 
minate fatally, because He once used these words: “ This 
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sickness is not unto death ;” or that all provisions in an- 
ticipation of a Journey are unlawful, because in the expe- 
dition through the Holy Land, on which they were sent, 
the Seventy were forbidden to carry with them “purse, or 
“scrip, or shoes.” 

The Bible is no doubt a book for all time; and, since 
written by Inspiration of God, written in the foresight 
(not indeed by the human author, but by the Divine In- 
spirer) of all future circumstances; but the application of 
any particular oracle to such circumstances must in reason 
be ruled by the occasion on which such oracle was given, 
There can be no security whatever for sound doctrinal 
inference, or right practical application, except we first un- 
derstand the situation, sentiments, and associations of the 
parties originally addressed. 

Viewing our text as isolated from the argument in the 
midst of which it occurs, and considering St. Paul as the 
great model (which indeed he is) for ministers of Christ 
in all ages, it is quite possible that a devout man, engaged 
in the Ministry of the Word, might draw from it a con- 
clusion tantamount to this,—that every sermon and pas- 
toral address should explicitly set forth no other doctrine 
than that of the Atonement, 

Nay, is not this the view which is more or less defi- 
nitely held, if not consistently acted upon, by a large 
number of faithful and devoted Ministers; so that sermons 
upon particular graces of the Christian character, nay, 
upon the doctrines of the Creed—all or any of them, 
with the exception of “ He was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate,”—are excluded, I do not say by their practice (for: 
that with none of us is quite the counterpart of our the- 


ory), but by their ideal of what Christian Teaching should 
be? ` 
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While deference is due to such a theory, from the piety 
of feeling which it indicates towards that which is indeed 
the central and most vital Article of Christian Faith, a 
moment’s glance at the circumstantials of the text, at the 
animus with which it was originally penned, and the way 
in which: it would be understood by those who first read 
it, will surely show that this deduction from it is quite un- 
tenable. .It.is perhaps impossible for us, by any effort of 
mind, to appreciate the stigma which, at the time when 
St. Paul wrote these wonderful words, attached to the 
Cross of Christ. The reproach of crucifixion, as an his- 
torical punishment actually inflicted upon our Blessed Lord, 
is entirely rolled away. His Cross has, in fact, become to 
our apprehensions His Crown; the hearing that He under- 
went this death never wakes in any mind a feeling even 
of surprise, much less of disgust, or of derogation from 
His dignity ; gratitude and love are the only sentiments 
which the spectacle of Calvary, looked at through the ven- 
eration of ages,—a glorifying perspective,—stirs in the 
mind of His professing followers. 

But then it was widely different. That Christ had suf- 
fered the most degrading form of death, the death of a 
criminal slave, the death which every freeman would have 
considered a taint upon his blood, and an ignominy never 
to be wiped out from his family—this was the one great 
trial of faith to the wise Greek and the proud Jew. If St. 
Paul would but have held this Article a little in abeyance 
—if he would but have slurred it over, or spoken under 
his voice about it—his preaching would have gained infi- 
nitely in popularity, though it would have forfeited infinite- 
ly in power of edification. But this he announces his 
determination to do. The Good Shepherd’s sheep would 
only be drawn towards Him by the testimony of the Cross, 

16 
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And as for those who were not His sheep, it mattered lit- 
tle what offence they might take. Yea, the great Apostle 
will be as distinctive in the subjects and method of his 
teaching, as in the effect which he expected to produce by 
it. That effect was not an improved moral culture, but a 
renovation of the heart. He will not go about to produce 
this spiritual effect with weapons of earthly mould and 
temper. He will not attempt to persuade men to virtue, 
as Greek rhetoricians and philosophers did, by arguments 
tricked out with all the ornaments of a finished eloquence. 
Nor will he, in deference to the Jews’ demand of a-sign 
from Heaven, conceal the simplicity and homeliness of the 
life of Christ, its nearness to the haunts, and common 
sympathies, and daily associations of men; he will. not 
represent Him as a second Moses fetching from the skies 
_ashower of strange food unknown before, and vanishing 
from the scene in the sublimity of a solitary death and a 
divine interment; nor as an Elijah, who, after closing the 
windows of Heaven by his word, bids them open to make 
way for his chariot of fire. No, the Divine Prophet shall 
be represented by Paul as He was, a much plainer and 
more familiar man than either Moses or Elias,—One whose 
words came far more home to the business and bosoms of 
poor careworn mortals than theirs had ever done, and 
whose miracles, stupendous as they were, yet took their 
chief colour from love rather than from power; one, final 
ly, whose exit from the stage should have nothing but ig 
nominy attending it; whose end should be marked by 
cruel pain, burning thirst, public exposure to the vilest 
characters, and, to all appearance, Divine dereliction. 
There was a power in this intensely wayside life and death, 
which all the sneers of the highly educated Greek and of 
the Pharisaic religionist could not neutralize; and know- 
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‘ing well this secret power, Paul will take his stand upon 


it, to the exclusion of more specious methods of influ- 
encing mankind: ‘‘ And I, brethren, when I came to you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declar- 
ing unto you the testimony of God. For I determined 
not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.” 

Thus it will be seen that, in the passage before us, St. 
Paul is speaking of the doctrine of Christ crucified, as ex- 
clusive, not of other articles of the Christian Faith, but of 
systems of human philosophy, and of such Judaizing teach- 
ing as might keep in the background, for fear of offence, 
the ignominy of the Cross. The line, therefore, in which 
the practical application of the passage to our own circum- 
stances ought to travel is as follows: That the special doc- 
trines which are offensive to human pride (whether pride 
of the intellect, or pride of the heart), so far from being 
held in abeyance by us, must rather be put forward, and 
occupy a prominent place in our teaching: that, for ex- 
ample, the absolute necessity of spiritual enlightenment for 
the educated as well as for the uneducated; the absolute 
incapacity of human powers of mind, or mental culture, to 
reach Divine Truth ; the absolute worthlessness of human 
works and endeavours as a contribution to our justification 
—must be at all times strongly and emphatically insisted 
upon; and generally, that we should not care to polish and 
carve the hilt of the sword of the Spirit too elaborately, 
but should look rather to the temper and keenness of its 
edge,—I mean, that instead of seeking to please by being 
ornate, we should rather seek to edify by telling the 
Truth of God with an energetic plainness of speech. 

I apprehend, then, that, when considered in its reference 
to the whole scope of the Apostle’s argument, the passage 
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selected as the text by no means teaches that the Atoning 
Death of Christ must be the exclusive explicit theme of 
each discourse, and that to regard it as conveying this 
meaning would be to accept it in the letter, rather than in 
the spirit and real significance of it. 

Yet who will deny, Brethren in the Ministry, that 
there is a sense, and a most important and vital one, 
in which, in our every discourse, we should know nothing 
but Christ Jesus and Him crucified? To ascertain, as far 
as may be, what this sense is, will be the purport of the 
few remarks which, with all deference to the longer expe- 
rience and greater spirituality of many among you, I shall 
venture, on the invitation of your Bishop, to submit to you 
this morning. And may God give us by His Spirit, for 
His dear Son’s sake, a right understanding in this and all 
other matters, which shall be brought forward at the pres- 
ent Conference. 

Has it ever struck any of us, that there is an apparent 
superficial inconsistency between the two ideas of preach- 
ing Christ crucified, and of preaching the Word of God; 
that the former of these topics, as generally understood, is 
not eo-extensive with, does not seem to cover the same 
surface as, the latter? If I am bidden, as I was bidden at 
my Priests’ ordination, to “instruct the people committed 
to my charge out of the Scriptures,”—i. e. out of any part 
of them,—I see at once that a field of infinite variety, 
larger by far than I could expect to occupy in the course 
of a thousand ministries of average length, is opened up for 
my instructions. No man, who is allowed to range at 
pleasure through the Holy Bible, can say with truth that 
he is cramped for topics. But then the whole of the Bible 
is certainly not explicit on the subject of Christ; much 
less, explicit on the subject of Christ crucified. There are 
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numerous narratives of the Old Testament, in none of 
which is the connexion with Christ immediately and on the 
surface apparent. There are outpourings of the devout 
heart in the Psalms, where indeed the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity is abundantly recognized, but where Christ 
can only be found by the spiritual subaudition of His 
faithful disciple. There are Proverbs, some of which do 
not seem to rise higher than moral truth, and none of 
which, however religious, are in their primary aspect dis- 
tinctively Christian. And to pass to the New Testament, 
which is-of course occupied more explicitly with the one 
great topic, there are certain parts of it, the Epistle of St. 
James, for instance, and the Third Epistle of St. John, 
which, if not silent, are singularly reticent on the great 
subject. How, then, at one and the same time shall we 
preach Christ and the whole Word of God? I believe, that 
in giving the answer to this question, we shall discover the 
sense in which “ Christ and Him crucified ” should form the 
theme of each discourse. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to Timothy, reminds him 
that he had been “from a child” grounded in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, “ which,” says he, “are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” He does not say that Christ is explicitly 
preached in the Old Testament; but that faith in Christ is 
the key which will unlock, and give access to the treasures 
of saving Wisdom, which are laid up in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Bible is an organized whole, and Christ and 
the Cross of Christ are wrought into the structure of it, al- 
though they do not always meet the eye everywhere in 
the building. A cruciform Church with a plain nave and 
transept, but with several crosses placed about the choir, 
may perhaps serve as a helpful illustration of the truth 
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which we are seeking to elucidate. If a visitor, on entering 
the nave, should be told that the form of the Cross is every- 
where in that church, he might not immediately recognize 
the truth of the remark. He might say, “There is an en- 
tire absence of the form in the nave and transept, though I 
see (it is true) several crosses in different parts of the 
choir.” And then he might be reminded that the ground- 
plan of the building (embracing Nave, Transept, and 
Choir) is cruciform,—a circumstance which can by no 
means be so easily taken in at a glance as the small crosses, 
which adorn the eastern end. The New Testament is the 
Choir (or Sanctuary) of the Holy Bible, in which the 
Cross meets the eye ostensibly and frequently ; the Law 
is its Porch and Nave; andthe Prophets its Transept; and 
though the Cross be not everywhere expressed to the out- 
ward eye, it is always in the structure of the entire build- 
ing. May we be excused for carrying the analogy one 
step further? A stranger entirely unacquainted with the 
principles of Christian architecture, might be perplexed as 
to the propriety of a cruciform Church.  « Why,” he’ 
might think, “ adopt a form in building which is favourable 
neither to hearing nor sight?” But he is reminded of the 
Cross of Christ, and that the congregation assembling in 
the sacred building are indeed the Body of the Crucified 
One; and then he sees significance in the arrangement, and 
says, “ I have the clue now to the architect's adoption of 
that form.” Similarly the volume of the Holy Scriptures, 
if not viewed under the light of Christ’s Atoning Work, 
presents only entanglement and confusion to the reader ; 
becomes to him a congeries of sacred books, written at dif. 
ferent periods and on quite different occasions, and arbi- 
trarily thrown together without system or method of ar- 
rangement. But he who by faith sees “ Christ and Him 
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crucified ” in the Scriptures, is in immediate possession of 
the ground-plan of the Holy Volume. He will observe 
how God was educating the chosen people for the recep- 
tion of Christian Truth, long centuries before the Redeem- 
er appeared; and how, when their minds were thoroughly 
imbued with the elementary religious ideas necessary to 
the appreciation of that truth, He disseminated them into 
Gentile gountries, ‘and thus imported those ideas into the 
Gentile mind. He will observe how the original promise 
/ respecting “the seed of the woman” was a green germ of 
bright hope planted in the Earth, which, by constant ac- 
cretions from new prophecies and new types, had expanded 
itself into full blossom, when the Virgin-born appeared to 
fulfil it. He will observe how, as the ages rolled away, the 
light of Revelation grew brighter, and how the Prophets, 
in the greater spirituality of their religious precepts, and 
the greater explicitness of their predictions, were many 
steps in advance of the Law. He will observe how, 
from the sacrifice of Abel downwards, every victim which 
fell at the altar of Jehovah prefigured the great Sacrifice of 
the Death of Christ. And in reciting the Psalms, he will 
feel, by an irrepressible spiritual instinct, whose intima- 
tions are more certain than those of sense, that in the 
conceptions of Him Who inspired, if not always in the 
narrower views of him who composed them, they deal with 
subjects infinitely transcending the treachery of Ahitho- 
phel, the massacre by Doeg, the exile of David, or the death 
of Absalom; and that the Spirit of Cħrist, which was in 
those sweet psalmists of Israel, testified darkly beforehand 
of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory which should fol- 
low. Thus the whole of Scripture is welded together in 
the counsel and design of God; and we know that, as re- 
gards man, that counsel and design is all bound up in one 
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word, “Christ.” He was “the Lamb slain” in the coun- 
sels of eternity “ from the foundation of the world ;” and 
accordingly in every chant of God’s holy Prophets, which 
have been since the world began, there has always been 
an urdersong of Him—an undersong which may be caught 
by every spiritual ear,—sometimes low and sweet, some- 
times breaking out into such loud ecstasy and jubilation 
as to drown the cadence of the immediate argument. 

Our illustration, hitherto, has been drawn, I confess, 
from the fancy. May we suggest another, which comes 
from the deeper source of the imagination; that is, which 
rests upon a real and not an arbitrary similitude? There is 
a general analogy between the Word and the works of 
God, which is surely no accident, which is deeply seated 
in the nature of things,—an analogy which forms the 
ground of many of our Blessed Lord’s parables. Now in 
nature there is an exuberant variety of form, figure, colour, 
material; to speak only of scenery, the combinations of 
landscape are wonderfully diversified. But underlying the 
whole realm of Nature, though little thought of by him 
who studies her merely for curiosity or pleasure, are certain 
great laws, pervading the entire system, and holding in 
unity the wonderful variety. It is in obedience to the 
law of gravitation, in conjunction with a primary impulse 
given by the Creator’s hand, that great planets revolve 
around the sun. It is in obedience to the same law that 
aripe fruit drops from the tree in autumn, and that con- — 
densed vapour tri¢ékles down from the sky to the earth. 
Gravitation is everywhere operating in large spaces and in 
small. So again is Cohesion; it holds together the large 
mass of the earth, and the little particles of liquid which 
compose a dewdrop. These great fundamental laws of 
Nature are few and simple; and the direction in which Sci- 
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ence is always tending is to reduce them to still fewer and 
more comprehensive laws, until at length it is conceivable 
(though, as Bacon remarks in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing, “we know not whether man’s inquiry can attain unto 
it”) that they may all reduce themselves into one summary 
- Law, on which the whole of Nature is administered. Such 
a summary Law, no doubt, exists in the mind of God, 
although our faculties may be incapable of reaching it. 
Now here, as in many other points, God’s Word resembles 
His works,—that in it too there is infinite variety, pervaded 
by unity and simplicity of law. The Spirit, as He breathed 
into the minds of the inspired writers, and “curiously 
fashioned ” within those minds the various members of the 
body of Holy Scripture, had in full contemplation before 
Him Christ crucified, and directed every portion of the 
written Word towards the elucidation and illustration of ` 
this grand Object. Sometimes the illustration is simply 
historical, tracing the providential steps of preparation for 
the first Advent, and the more noticeable links of the 
family, from which, as concerning the flesh, Christ was to 
come. Sometimes it is simply typical, as in the various 
‘ ritual ordinances of the Law. Sometimes it is both his- 
torical and typical at once, as in the histories of Joseph, 
of Samson, of David, of Jonah. Sometimes it is dis- 
tinctly prophetical. And sometimes it is simply a spir- 
itual illustration ; the Holy Ghost breathes into the writer 
some devout thought, the fragrance of which (like the 
spicy odours said to reach the mariner at sea from the 
shores of Araby the blest) denotes that it comes from the 
regions of the Gospel, albeit the Gospel is not yet within 
sight. Of such thoughts the Psalms are full. 
Let it be considered, also, in connexion with this part 
of our subject (I.wish I had now time to prosecute a line 
16" 
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of thought so interesting; but it would carry us far be- 
yond our limit), that the Old Testament is unquestionably 
full of God, although it may not be explicitly fall of Christ. 
Now it is not sufficiently taken into the account, that the 
main character in which our Lord appeared, and desired to 
be known, was as the Revealer of God; the perfect expo- 
nent of the mind and the heart of the Father, The Law 
and the Prophets had only very partially manifested the 
Father ; it was reserved for the Personal Word to make 
the most brilliant and precious disclosure of Him. But, 
after all, it is only a disclosure of what had been testified 
darkly, and somewhat enigmatically, before. Carefully 
does the Lord Jesus guard His disciples against resting the 
eye of the mind upon Himself ; He speaks of Himself as a 
glass, through which the effulgence of the Father's glory 
is to stream in upon the minds of the disciples: “He that - 
believeth on me, believeth not on me, but on Him that 
sent me.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; 
and how sayest thou, then, Show us the Father?... The 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself: but 
the Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the works,” 
And we know that when the manifestation of God through 
Christ is completed by the entire destruction of the 
last enemy, the manifesting medium itself will be with- 
drawn into the background : “When all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject unto Him, that God may be all in all.” The Saints 
will then lose themselves in the fruition of the pure God- 
head. The Church began her course with faith in God, 
and hope in God, and love of God; which faith and hope 
and love found a congenial nourishment in the Old Testa- 
ment. And she will end with faith in Him, and hope in 
Him, and love of Him, largely expanded, and grounded as 
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settled principles in her heart, by means of the manifesta- 
tion which God has made of Himself in Christ. Thus you 
have the seminal principles of all religion in the Old Testa- 
ment,—for what are the seminal principles but faith, and 
hope, and love ?—but they need quickening, and strength- 
ening, and maturing, by the exhibition of God as He is 
in Jesus. Apart from this exhibition, they cannot be de- 
veloped into full blossom. 

In what sense, now, do the above considerations lead 
us to make “Christ and Him crucified” the exclusive 
theme of our preaching? Certainly not in the sense of 
always explicitly setting forth the Atoning Death of Christ, 
—I would say, not in the sense of making a point of intro- 
ducing that topic, where it does not naturally and easily run 
into the current of our argument. Ah! dear Brethren in 
the Ministry of the Word, what formalists are we even in 
our best sentiments, and in our sincerest endeavours to 
carry out in practice the principles of God’s Holy Word! 
How many a clergyman in all probability is there, who at 
some time or other of his life, from a scruple of conscience 
founded on a misinterpretation of our text, has thought to 
‘compound for a sermon professedly on other topics, by 
thrusting in incoherently, or at all events without any dis- 
tinct connexion with his argument, a passage on the Atone- 
ment, and on justification by faith,—while his mind per- 
haps, all along, has been empty of those great subjects, 
until the scruple struck him. But let us rather mend the 
inward defect of our ministry; and then the outward may 
safely be left to mend itself. A man whose mind is satt- 
rated with the study, and his heart saturated with the love 
of Christ,—one whose whole views, sentiments, thoughts 
upon religion are framed upon the Atonement, — one 
for whom the Atonement is the light under which he looks’ 
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at, and by which he examines, every object presented to 
him by God’s Holy Word,—will need no reminders of 
conscience to patch his sermons with evangelical passages, 
because in truth the whole of them, and not one patch 
alone, will breathe an evangelical spirit, and, even where 
not explicitly treating of the Lord Jesus, will have an 
undercurrent of mental and cordial reference to Him, 
which the spiritual hearer will not fail to catch. It is 
said, that profound students of freemasonry can make a 
whole discourse, which shall appear to ordinary hearers to 
turn on the most trite and common topics, but which to 
the initiated shall be full of new and beautiful significance, 
And sure I am, that there is something analogous to this 
in pastoral addresses; that the method, spirit, animus, 
with which the subject is handled, is instinctively caught 
by the better class of hearers, and, much more than the 
subject itself, is the means, under God’s grace, of- their 
edification. It would appear, then, that in order to know 
nothing among our people but “Christ and Him crucified,” 
the great essential is to be ourselves diligent students of 
Christ and of His Cross, pursuing that subject with the 
heart as much as with the mind. From a soul imbued 
with Christ, Christ will come forth in constant emanations; 
if such an one speaks of precepts, they will be illustrated 
by Christ’s example ; if of Old Testament histories, it will 
be shown how they point to Him ; if of biographies, the 
flaws of even the most saintly characters will be contrasted. 
with the perfectness of the character of Christ; if of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, it will be shown how all the lines of it con- 
verge in the Incarnation; if of Eschatology, it will be 
shown how the whole interest of the Drama of the Future 
gathers round the great event of the Lord’s Second Advent, 
All things will be presented under His light, and tinged — 
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with the soft colours of His Love. Let us seek, then, to 
grow in the study and apprehension of “Christ and Him 
crucified.” No Ministry can be successful, which has not 
Christ underlying it; and in order that He may underlie it, 
He must be wrought by prayer, and meditation, and 
study, into the minister’s own mind. The identification 
of the Son of God with Human Nature, in virtue of which 
He took our griefs, and carried our sorrows—bound Him- 
self up with all our sympathies and suffering—the founda- 
tion this, as it was the initial act, of the Atonement; His 
true human life on earth, which was its next stage; and 
the entire sacrifice of His human will to the Father’s even 
when that Will prescribed for Him the bitterest anguish 
and most shameful death, which was the consummation 
of the great Redemption Act ;—these are subjects which 
furnish inexhaustible matter for divine contemplation. As 
we read the record of them in the Holy Gospels, let us 
` rejoice in the perfection of His Righteousness, in the 
sufficiency of His Sacrifice, and in the absolute security 
which we derive from His Intercession. Nor let us fail to 
‘recognize in His entire work what it was specially designed 
to manifest and unfold—the Father’s tender love to us, 
Through the study of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, let us grow in affiance and in affection to the First. 
And then, when we open our mouths to speak, we shall 
spontancously bring forth out of the good treasure of our 
heart good things; and all that we say will be fragrant of 
Christ and His Cross; for “ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 


SERMON XXI. : 


HAVE SALT IN YOURSELVES. 


Preached at St. Marys, Marylebone, on occasion of the death of the 
Rev. John Hampden Gurney, M. A., Rector of that Parish, 
March 16, 1862. 


“Mabe salt in yourseloes, and pave peace one With another.” 
Marx ix. 50. 


Tuns precept of Our Lord’s must take its explanation 
from the immediately preceding context. Thrice over, in 
terms of thrilling, awful solemnity, He has been speaking 
of the fire of Hell, “that never shall be quenched.” The 
sacrifice of our cherished lusts, He intimates, even though 
dear to us as a right hand, a right foot, or a right eye, is 
well worth the making, if we thereby escape this unquench- 
able fire. “For think not” (such is the scope of His 
argument) “that ye can escape it, without the mortifica- 
tion to which I exhort you. The fire (which indeed is 
none other than the holiness of God) must either consume 
you or burn your lusts out of you. There is no other 
alternative for any soul of man; for just as it was pre- 
scribed by the Levitical law that every sacrifice should be 
salted with salt, so every soul, inasmuch as corruption is 
born and bred in it, must be salted with fire, either that 
of spiritual purification, or that of eternal judgment.” By 
the salt in the text, then, is meant, in the first instance, the 
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salt of mortification. And the sacrifice, with which the 
disciple of Christ is bidden to mingle this salt, is the 
sacrifice of which St. Paul speaks, when he says, “I 
beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice,” the sacrifice which 
we offer, when we say in the words of our Communion 
Service, “ Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice unto Thee.” 

But the words, “Have salt in yourselves,” especially 
when taken in connexion with what succeeds, challenge a 
wider than the mere contextual application. A river opens 
its mouth, and puts a larger interval between its banks, 
when, after many meanderings, it is about to empty itself 
into the sea. And the discourses of Our Lord, which take 
their occasion oftentimes from some slender circumstance, 
and flow for a verse or two in the channel of a single idea, 
are apt to extend themselves towards their close, and culmi- 
nate in a maxim of universal application. The salt, then, 
in the passage before us will be not mortification merely 
(though this primarily), but every thing which makes 
Christian character strong and pungent, every thing which 
acts as a preservative of the soul from moral and spiritual 
corruption ;—decision, integrity, firmness of purpose, re- 
sistance to the ways and principles of the world. In 
short, to exhort Christians to “have salt in themselves” is 
only another form of exhorting them to have strength of char- 
acter as Christians.—But since a strong character, in the 
spiritual as in the natural man, is apt to come into colli- 
sion with others equally strong, Our Lord, maintaining 
here that wonderful equilibrium which characterizes all 
His precepts, cautions His disciples against any breach of 
the law of Love. Staunch they must be in theiradherence 
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to principle; but they may not be quarrelsome. “JIave 
salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.” 

Having thus laid a foundation for our discourse by ex- 
plaining a passage of Scripture, which will be found appro- 
priate to the present season of penitence and humiliation,’ 
we shall at once pass to the subject which is nearest to the 
hearts of all of us, and point out how remarkably the 
character of our dear friend, your late pastor, exemplified, 
and seemed framed upon, the precept in the text. 
And God give us grace to follow him, as he followed 
Christ ! 

I suppose that no single clergyman in the metropolis 
ever made his influence more widely felt, than did our de- 
parted friend. And we shall not be mistaken if we seek 
the source of this extensive influence in the strong stamina 
of his Christian and ministerial character. He was em- 
phatically one of those Christians and one of those min- 
isters, whose influence must tell and be felt,—who must 
season the generation on which they are thrown. Consid- 
er as distinct elements in his character, all contributing to 
the force of it, the salt of self-denial, the salt of energy, 
and the salt of truthfulness, 

1. The salt of self-denial. Tt is well known with how 
much earnestness he advocated the cause of charitable 
institutions, and pressed upon all who came within the 
sound of his voice, the claims of the poor. But perhaps 
it is not so well known how readily and munificently he 
himself responded to every appeal of Christian beneyo- 
lence, and how a tale of real distress, or the announcement 
of some new movement in the cause of religion and the 
Church, unlocked at once his heart and his hand. How 
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largely his own purse contributed to the great enterprises 
which in this his own parish he set on foot, I need not 
say, because it is well known to all who hear me. But 
there were other objects of a much more recondite char- 
acter, and which lay comparatively out of his way, which 
enlisted the sympathies of his large heart, and the help of 
his generous hand. One of these was the noble work car- 
ried on in so disinterested and self-sacrificing a spirit by 
Mr. Bowyer, the founder of the North-West London Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Institution. Our friend was not 
only a munificent donor to this institution, as many others 
have been, but strengthened very materially Mr. Bowyer’s - 
hands by kind sympathy, and stirring exertions in his be- 
half. Again, he manifested a warm and practical, and yet 
a delicate, interest in the circumstances of those clergy in 
the East of London, whose overgrown and necessitous par- 
ishes make immense demands upon their time and strength, 
while their incomes are often totally insufficient to main- 
tain them in common respectability. I have known him take 
up such cases, and not only give largely, and encourage 
the applicants to come again, but also become himself 
their advocate with those of his friends and parishioners 
whom he knew to be liberally disposed. Nor let it be 
thought that this large generosity was a mere giving out 
of his abundance,—a sacrifice out of his superfluity, which 
cost him nothing. Those who knew the course of his do- 
mestic life, know that he was the plainest of men in all 
things which pertained to his own personal comfort; that 
many perfectly innocent indulgences, which some of the 
best men allow themselves, he abstained from, that he 
might give the money so spared to a hospital or a school; 
that he eschewed, with something of abhorrence, every 
approach to modern luxury; and that, while his house 
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was always open to. his friends, and his board the most 
hospitable and genial of all boards, from the frank and 
hearty welcome which he gave to those who, at his sum- 
mons, gathered round it, his establishment was on the 
most modest and unassuming scale consistent with com- 
fort. Often, I am sure, must his guests have said within 
themselves, “This is the very pattern of a priest’s house- 
hold; for here is hospitality of the most liberal kind, set 
off by a simplicity which rejects the mere artificial luxuries 
of the day.” Competition in luxuries is one of the great 
moral evils attendant upon this age of highly wrought ciy- 
ilization ; it is the great drawback to Christian liberality, 
whose resources it drains away; and that man does a 
stern service to society, who, while Keeping altogether 
clear of asceticism, by his practice and example repudiates 
such competition, though his means would enable him to 
engage in it. Our dear friend was one out of ten thou- 
sand in this matter. What he might have -spent on per- 
sonal indulgences was thrown with lavish hand to the 
poor. And so he realized that trait of the good priest?s 
character, which is sketched so simply and forcibly by 
Chaucer :— 


“ This noble example to his flock he gave, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught.” 


While upon this part of his character I cannot help 
noticing the self-denying singleness of aim with which he 
frequently declined preferment, when he felt that he could 
be more useful in his original position, than in that to 
which he seemed to be called. Perhaps it may be fairly 
questioned whether there ever was any other Clergyman, 
equally eminent in abilities and attainments, who remained 
for seventeen years in the position of a Curate, while he 
had the offer of six successive Livings, because he thought _ 
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that a frequent change of ministers was prejudicial to the 
spiritual interests of the cure which he served. Yet this 
was his case, while at Lutterworth. And the same princi- 
ple he carried into his London ministry, always maintain- 
ing, both by word and example, that change of position 
for the sake of greater emoluments or dignity was a step 
unworthy of a minister of Christ, who is bound to consid- 
er in the first place in what quarter of the vineyard be may 
be the instrument of the greatest good. 

`2. The salt of energy. His was essentially a stirring 
and an active character. In what part of his parochial 
ministrations was. not his activity manifest? What part 
of the vineyard entrusted to him by the Master did he ever 
suffer to lie fallow? Most practical and rousing as a 
preacher, most punctual and clear-headed as a man of busi- 
ness, most zealous as the promoter of all good works, when 
did his energies ever collapse? How eager was he to turn 
every occasion to account, as when he made the cessation 
of the cholera the ground of an appeal for a Thanksgiving 
Church, which church is now standing in the midst of you 
an outward visible token of his unwearying labours of love. 
Even in those parts of the year which are devoted by most 
of us to mere recreation, his fervent spirit would move him 
to be up and doing in the cause of true religion and sound 
learning. He was far too cultivated a man not to see that 
literature was a great means of usefulness; that the diffu- 
sion of a pure and sound literature is the next greatest 
blessing, after the preaching of the Gospel, which a nation 
can receive; and three or four hours of each day in every 
vacation were spent by him in historical or other studies, 
upon which he founded popular works, written in a vigor- 
ous and interesting style, which are an important contri- 
bution to the Christian literature of his country. For 
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many years he has been a most active member of the 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge; finding time, amidst his laborious pastoral avoca- 
tions, to throw the force and impulse of his character into 
a body whose operations are so intimately connected with 
the best interests of our Church. Those who served with 
him on that board, knew well how acute was his judgment 
on all points submitted him, how lively his interest in the 
spread of religious knowledge, and how indefatigable his 
industry. And indeed, when we consider the native energy 
of his character, we cannot but glorify the mercy and 
wisdom of God, who took him from us while yet in his 
prime, and did not suffer him to languish long on a 
sick-bed. John Hampden Gurney would have pined, if he 
had been long laid by. It would have broken his spirit to 
have been unable to put his hand to the plough in the 
Master’s work, 

3. The salt of truthfulness. If there was one feature of 
his ministerial character which was more prominent than 
another, it was the faithfulness of it. He seems to have 
been haunted, in the. whole exercise of his ministry, 
by those words of St. Paul: “If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ.” It is not easy,— 
perhaps it is not possible for any heir of sinful flesh and 
blood,—to steer in’ the exact middle course between the 
often conflicting claims of Truth and Love. All of us have 
a leaning on one side or the other; and in these days of 
conventional insincerity and homage to public opinion, the 
usual temptation is to ingratiate ourselves with others by 
speaking smooth things and going along with the current. 
The leaning of your late Pastor was in the opposite direc- 
tion. He possessed, nay he cultivated, that pre-eminently 
English virtue of plainness of speech. As a pastor, he 
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told his people their faults without the complimentary 
salvo, by which it is too often attempted to make the 
truth somewhat more palatable. We pastors are very apt 
to forget that our commission runs, “ Reprove, rebuke,” as 
well as “ Exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine;” and 
in consequence our ministry often loses its savour and 
pungency. We need something more of John the Bap- 
tist’s spirit, who (in the language of the Collect for his Fes- 
tival) “ constantly spoke the truth, boldly rebuked vice, 
and patiently suffered for the truth’s sake.” Of this truth- 
speaking, fearless, enduring spirit, our departed friend had 
a large share; and so he became a standing protest against 
the worldly compliances and timidity of many of his cleri- 
cal brethren. Beit remembered that, as those who knew 
him best can best testify, this truthfulness consisted with 
the utmost tenderness of heart. Not only was there never 
a more loving parent, but there never was a warmer friend. 
For one man, whom his plainness of speech might offend, 
there were ten who could testify to the sterling goodness of 
his heart; for indeed “the friends he had and their adop- 
tion tried, he grappled them to his soul with hooks 
of steel.” And it should be borne in mind also that the 
characteristic, upon which we are now dwelling, operated 
to his own disadvantage in a worldly point of view, little 
as that signified in his eyes, whose sole aim was to hear (as 
he does now hear) his Master’s approving sentence, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” In natural ability, in 
attainments, in education, in pastoral labours, in all the 
details 6f parochial administration, he was a clergyman in 
the very foremost rank of the English Church; and prob- 
ably had he been somewhat less explicit in the statement 
of his opinions, somewhat less uncompromising in his de- 
nunciation of narrowness and illiberality, he would have 
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“been called to that, for which he was in many respects 
eminently qualified, government in it. But he could not 
be silent, where he saw that Society was wrong; hor would 
he quiet his own upright conscience by laying the sin upon 
the shoulders of society where it ought to be charged home 
faithfully upon the individuals, whose opinions and praci 
tices form what is called the World. Censure so plain 
and specific ensured for him, no doubt, a certain amount 
of unpopularity and detraction. And detraction, when 
practiced on any considerable scale, will always injure 
what are called a man’s prospects in life. But no detrac- 
tion could diminish the wholesomeness of his example, or 
the felt force of his ministerial character. And he goes to 
his grave, much more deservedly esteemed as a governing 
influence in the Church of England, and a pillar of her 
spiritual fabric, than many men who have actually worn 
the mitre, and carried the pastoral staff. 


But is there nothing to be said of him in connexion 
with the last clause of our text, “ Have peace one with an- 
other?” Yes! brethren, there is much—as much per- 
haps, in weight and significance, as has been advanced on 
the other side. I have spoken of the liberality of his 
heart, and the warmth of his sympathies. But never was 
there a man of more liberal mind. Tf any one ever did 
so he eschewed that wretched narrowness, which seeks 
to make the religious sentiments of all good Christians, or 
at least of all good Churchmen, run in one groove. Very 
considerable differences of opinion did not in the least 
estrange his regard from brother clergyman, so long as he 
felt that they were doing service in the same vineyard as 
he. Being a learned man by education, as well as a can- 
did man by natural temperament, he knew well (what 
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some are so slow to acknowledge) that Truth is not the ex- 
~ clusive possession of any one school or party, that on all 
the great subjects of Religious controversy there is more 
than one side, and something to be said on both. Hence 
with no religious partisan was he a great favourite ; for all 
~ religious parties have their Shibboleths, and to no Shibbo- 
leth could he frame his honest lips. If a brother clergy- 
man only loved the Master heartily, and worked for Him 
energetically, he cared comparatively little what his views 
might be, but made him welcome to his pulpit and to his 
house. Not that his liberality ever for a moment passed 
into latitudinarianism. He was fully aware of the subtle 
poison which it is sought to instil into the mind under the 
specious name of rational views of Religion, and he took 
' his stand in opposing those views, on the Word of God 
interpreted, under the Spirit’s teaching, with the simplicity 
of a child and the honesty of an Englishman. Yet while 
utterly repudiating the views themselves, he did not account 
it a sign of orthodoxy to bear hardly upon the men who 
hold them; nor did he ever refuse his sympathy to the 
difficulties and trials of a highly educated and thinking 
mind. He thought that modern unbelief, deadly as it is, 
must be met with fair and honest arguments, not put down 
by popular clamour. And yet all who knew any thing of 
him, knew that his own views on the subject of religion— 
views which I believe he held consistently, without any 
change, through the whole of his life—were very clearly 
defined, and that it was not any indistinctness or haziness 
of belief, but simply a candid and loving mind, which 
made him allow so wide a margin for the opinions of oth- 
ers. Were all Divines possessed of equal candour and’ 
generosity, while still there would be much difference of 
opinion on points not fundamental, there would be no di- 
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visions in the Church. If questions were always judged as 
he judged them, on their own independent merits, without 
reference to the school which avowedly advocates them ; 
if religious partisanship were eschewed by us all, as he es- 
chewed it; if controversial bitterness were regarded, as he 
regarded it, as being really, under pretext of zeal for the 
Lord, only another development of the mind of the flesh, 
then indeed the breaches in our Zion would be speedily 
built up, and we should at length, after so much unchris- 
tian animosity, “have peace one with another.” 

My brethren, such in its aspect towards the world and 
the Church (for this is no place to speak of those softer 
domestic virtues which he so remarkably exemplified) was 
the character of him, who for the last fourteen years has 
ministered to you the Word and Sacraments of Christ, 
Many is the stirring appeal he has made to you from this 
place, to walk worthy of your high vocation ; but his last 
and best sermon is the example which he has bequeathed. 
to you, and the outlines of which we have attempted feebly 
to pourtray. Will you follow this example? It is the 
best tribute you can pay to his memory, for whom I well 
know that you long to testify your regard. If at the last 
thou wouldst be laid (as he has been laid) a living sacrifice 
upon God’s altar, see that thou have in thyself the salt 
which qualifies for acceptance. Let your character as a 
Christian be no more taine, feeble, impotent; but let it be 
such a decided manifestation of self-denial, of energy, of 
truthfulness, as shall be a seasoning salt in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. Halt no more between 
two opinions. If the Lord be God, follow Him, and in 
following Him, condemn the world, that thou mayest not 
be condemned with it. Yet while your example and 
influence is condemnatory of worldly ways, let your sym- 
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pathies be large and liberal. ‘Give no offence.” “ Follow 
peace with all men.” Practically admit that other minds 
may run in a groove of sentiment very different from your 
own, and yet converge towards the same central truth. 
Walk more closely with God, and by consequence more at 
variance with the world, more in union with all those who 
seek and worship God, whether they are now members of 
the Church militant or triumphant. Our friend has gone 
to his rest; wearied with many faithful activities in his 
Master’s service, he has now laid down his head upon the 
Master’s bosom. But he is really separated only from 
those of us who will not breathe the same atmosphere of 
communion with Christ, which he breathed in life, and 
breathes now more freely and more enjoyably in Paradise. 
Cultivate communion with Christ; and in the nature of 
things, and of necessity, you cultivate communion with 
those who are fallen asleep in Him. And yet a little while, 
and this communion shall be perfected, when we too are 
gathered into the bosom of Christ’s Love in the hour of 
death and at the day of judgment. 
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SERMON XXII, 


THE LAST SUNDAY OF 1861. 


Preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on the last Sunday of the 
year 1861, shortly after the death of H. R. H., the late Prince 
Consort. 


—_—_ __.. 


“Xn those days was Wesekiah sick unto death. And Xsaiah the 
Prophet, the son of Anos, came unto dim, and sað unto dim, 
Thus saith the Bord, Set thine house in order: for thou shalt 
Die, and not live, Chen Hesekiah turnen bis face towary the 
wall, and prayed unto the Lord, and saiv, Remember now, ® 
Bord, X beseech thee, pow X babe walked before thee in truth 
ard with a perfect heart, and babe done that which ts good in thy 
sight. And Wesekiay wept sore, Then came the word of the 
Bord to Xsatav, saving, Go, and say to Wesekiah, Thus saith 
the Lord, the God of Babin thy father, X hade heard thy prayer, 
X babe seen thy tears: behold, X will add unto thy vays fifteen 
dears, And this shall be a sign unto thee from the Bord, that 
the Lord will vo this thing that be bath spoken: Behold, X will 
bring again the shavow of the degrees, which is gone down in 
tbe sun dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So the sun 
returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down,’— 
Isa. xxxvili, 1—5, 7, 8. “i 


Tux Chapter from which these words are taken is the 
Church’s last Sunday Lesson for the year. Not only is it 
remarkably appropriate to the season at which it is read, 
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but it has also a spectal significance in reference to the 
present circumstances of the country. 

Most of us who have had some experience of life, have 
seen instances, in which a man who has set his heart too 
fondly upon one object, has gained that object, and with 
it_ (to use the language of St. Paul to his shipmates) 


“much harm and loss.” He has won the position which 


he coveted; but perhaps he finds himself saddled with the 
burden of a crushing responsibility ; or perhaps his health | 
—the one condition of enjoyment—breaks up just as he 
grasps the prize; or perhaps he is snatched away by death, 
“while the meat is yet in his mouth;” and those who 
knew him are unpleasantly reminded of the end of Israel’s 
lusting in the wilderness; “ He gave them their desire, and 
sent leanness withal into their soul.” And thinking men 
say, when they hear of this result, “Strong wishes for 
earthly blessings are to be avoided.” 

The Book of God, as being the book of Truth, gives 
an exact echo of human experience in this matter. King 
Hezekiah entertained a strong and passionate wish for that ` 
earthly blessing, which is the ground of every other—life. 
When laid on what promised to be his death-bed, he 
prayed for a lengthened span, and mixed tears with the 
prayer. A tender father loves to indulge his children in 
their innocent desires, if there is a hope and a prospect 
that it can be done without spoiling them—more especially 
if their conduct has been such as to justify the indulgence. 
And our Heavenly Father in like manner graciously at- 


= tends to the wishes of His children, where there is a rea- 


sonable hope that they may be safely trusted with. the 
thing they covet, and where the granting their request 
will furnish an additional evidence of the truth that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ayaileth much, 


= 
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And accordingly God acceded to “Hezekiah’s request, and 
added fifteen years to his life. But now comes the grave 
question, “ Did the fifteen years thus added prove, in the 
issue, a blessing to Hezekiah personally, or to the nation 
over which he so worthily presided?” The sacred narra- 
tive gives an emphatic negative to both branches of the ques- 
tion. Hezekiah, when God had originally proposed to 
take him to Himself, and had sent Isaiah with the message, 
“Set thine house in order: for thou shalt die, and not 
live,” was at the zenith of his spiritual prosperity. He 
had just manifested an affiance in God, which wag truly 
illustrious, and which Abraham himself could hardly have 
exceeded; and God had responded to this affiance by a 
miracle equally illustrious, and had sent the Assyrian to 
his home without having been able to strike a blow, thor- 
oughly cowed and humbled, And now Hezekiah was to 
be gathered to his fathers, full, if not of years (for he was 
only thirty-nine), yet of honours, spiritual and temporal. 
But by his prayers and his tears he succeeded in prolong- 
ing his span; and the first result of this, which the his- 
tory brings before us, points to a spiritual decline in Heze- 
kiah. The very next chapter of Isaiah records a congrat- 
ulatory message sent to him by the King of Babylon, on 
receiving the news of his convalescence. Immediately the 
sweet ointment of Hezekiah’s graces was flawed and cor- 
rupted by the dead fly of vanity. He is the king, in 
defence of whose metropolis the angel of the Lord has 
smitten one hundred and eighty-five thousand armed As- 
syrians; he is the king, who has such power with God, 
that his prayer can avail (as Joshua’shad done before him) 
to stop the sun in the midst of his career; to arrest the 
course of time; to put the clock of life back. Proudly, 
and with a vainglorious consciousness of the splendour of 
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his position, he leads the wondering ambassadors over his 
palace, and over his treasury, and over his arsenal, until 
the impression produced upon them is something like that 
produced upon the Queen of Sheba by Solomon’s magnifi- 
cence. Alas for Hezekiah! Pride has been ever the 
special conductor, which attracts and conveys the lightning 
of heaven’s vengeance to the person who harbours it. As 
speedily as the king’s prayer had fetched down a favoura- 
ble answer, his pride fetches down a dismal denunciation 5 
“ Behold, the days come, that all that is in thine house, 
and that which thy fathers have laid up in store until this 
day, shall be carried to Babylon: nothing shall be left. 
saith the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue from 
thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take away; and 
they shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Baby- 
lon.” 
Had Hezekiah died when God proposed to take him, 
he would have died humble (for a great act of trust in 
God involves humility, or abnegation of self-trust, as its 
necessary condition); as it is, he dies after being humbled 
by God; and all those who read the narrative thought- 
fully will surely say, “ Better far he had died at first.” 
But more than personal interests are at stake in the 
life of princes; and we are led to inquire what, as far as 
it is given us to know them, may have been the effect upon 
the Jewish nation of the addition of fifteen years to Heze- 
kiah’s life. The answer is conveyed in these words; “ Ma- 
nasseh (Hezekiah’s son, who succeeded to the throne) was 
twelve years old when he began to reign;” so that if Heze- 
kiah had died when God intended he should, Manasseh 
would never have existed. Now who was Manasseh ? and 
what part did he play in Jewish history? The answer is 
very simple and easily given. Manasseh by his extraordi- 
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nary wickedness, surpassing that of all who had gone be- 
fore him, involved the nation which he governed in ruin. 
Manasseh’s crimes sealed their doom. Those crimes cried 
to Heaven for vengeance, and were heard, long after Ma- 
nasseh’s body had mingled with the dust, and long after 
Manasseh’s soul had become, through Divine grace, pro- 


_foundly penitent. For when the author of the Books of 


Kings traces up the captivity to its originating cause, thus 
he writes ; “Surely at the commandment of the Lord came 
this upon Judah, to remove them out of His sight, for the 
sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did 3 and also 
for the innocent blood that he shed (for he filled Jerusa- 
lem with innocent blood), which the Lord would not par- 
don.” Possibly, then, if Manassch had not existed, the 
great national degradation of the Jews by the captivity, 
and the demolition of the City and Temple, would never 
have taken place. And Manasseh’s existence depended, as 
we have seen, on the prolongation of Hezekiah’s term of 
years. ‘Thus, whether we view this prolongation person- 
ally or politically, the results seem to be most disastrous, ` 

Brethren, what a lesson of comfort and hope do these 
reflections read to us under the grievous bereavement, 
which not our Queen only, but the English nation has re- 
cently sustained! We have lost a Prince in the prime of 
life, full of honours indeed, if ever prince was so; but 
alas! (as we faithlessly sigh) alas! not full of years. Our 
gracious God has deprived him, as He proposed to deprive 
Hezekiah, of the residue of his days. And the nation 
would have felt the loss of this residue comparatively lit- 
tle, if the sum of his years had been spent, as many a 
prince in such a position would have spent them, in indo- 
lont selfindulgence—in pastime and dissipations. But 
what stirs our profound regrets is that the life, of which 
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the residue is cut short, was one of the most substantial, 
though unostentatious, usefulness. It sowed the seed of 
much good among us, and promised not a harvest only, 
which we may even now hope to reap, but still more seed 
in years to come. - In the first place, one who from his 
earliest youth was a very pattern of domestic and social 
virtue is most mysteriously cut off, just when his elder 
children (whose characters must necessarily be so many 
forces in determining the fortunes of this country) have 
arrived at such an age as to be capable of benefiting by 
his example. Then, again, we are deprived suddenly of 
that most salutary influence (which, as Englishmen, we so 
much need) which led us to enlarge the circle of our na- 
tional sympathies; to see merit in Institutions not our 
own; and to cultivate a friendly intercourse with the other 
members of the great family of Man. Our departed 
Prince would have been the life and soul of the great en- 
terprise which was to make the spring and summer of 1862 
illustrious, by bringing to our shores from all parts of the 
civilized world the products of human industry and art. 
Much has he done in this good and philanthropic cause 
-already,—why (we faithlessly complain) is he not spared 
to put the crown on the work, which he has specially 
inaugurated? And then, that (independently of the 
heart-deep sorrow which this dispensation has caused her, 
and in which there is a universality of sympathy with her, 
which sovereigns less virtuous and less popular might 
envy) our Queen should have lost her best friend, and her 
most wise and able counsellor, at a period of national his- 
tory so peculiarly critical, when at any moment this coun- 
try may be plunged into a sanguinary war, and the largest 
tax may be made upon the firmness and discretion of its 
rulers,—surely this reflection, even if it stood alone un- 
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backed by those which have preceded it, might well make 
us long with a passionate longing that our Prince might 
have been spared a few more years, until his work seemed 
to us fully done, and that the mysterious arrangements of 
Divine Providence, which had decreed his end at this par- 
ticular time, might have been suspended in his favour, But 
no! perish a thought, which shows so little affiance in the 
wisdom of our Heavenly Father, and in the loving provi- 
dential care, which it is quite clear that He is exercising 
over this highly-favoured country. We cannot See what 
js awaiting us, either individually or nationally, in the 
horizon of the future; this is the answer to all objections 
founded on the apparent prematureness of the event,—He 
only, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and can penetrate 
into the tangled and intricate relations of future contingen- 
cies, knows when a Prince’s work is done—aye, brethren, 
and when your work and mine shall be done also,—and, 
having the keys of*death and hell, He is able to give 
the soul its discharge at that exact moment, when, both 
in itself, and in relation to others and to external events, it 
is ripe for such an arrangement. Yes! bitter as this dig. 
pensation is, and inauspicious as it seems at this particular 
juncture, we may truly say—we do say with all the resig- 
nation of a faith loyal to the King of Kings, “ It is well.” 
Albert-dies at the zenith of his fame, having filled a most 


wonderful judgment, and with consummate ability, a posi- 
tion, in which some princes would have shown an interfer- 
ing spirit, and some (on the other hand) would have been 
mere ciphers; but he, abstaining from those interests 
which he could not constitutionally touch, devoted his 
brilliant talents to works of solid national usefulness, and 
has won thereby laurels infinitely higher than those of the 
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adroit politician. Shall we express a fond wish to recall 
him, when the doing so might pull him down’ possi- 
bly from the high pinnacle to which he has mounted, 
when his high and energetic character might be flawed 
by some temptation at present out of sight, or when 
his efforts for the public good might be effectually 
thwarted and marred by-some agency yet lying in the 
dark womb of the future? God forbid!-the story of the 
fifteen years which were indulged to Hezekiah shall teach 
us better. 

We have seen, brethren,—and it is a most impressive 
lesson,—that life, when extorted (as it were) from God by 
the wrestling of strong desire and passionate prayer, is 
likely to be rather a bane than a boon. But the remark 
holds good only of the prayer of mere men—of us dim- 
sighted creatures, whose glimpses into the future must be 
conjectural at best, and who must qualify all our desires in 
prayer with that humble confession of good Bishop An- 
drewes; “ Lord, Thou knowest, and art able to do, and 
willest that which is good for my soul. I, wretched man 
- that I am, neither know, nor am able, nor wiil it as much 
as I ought.” There is a prayer, which often rises to the 
throne of grace for the prolongation of our span, dictated 
by the profoundest wisdom, as well as by the tenderest 
love, the favourable answer to which we need not look 
upon with the slightest suspicion or mistrust. It is the 
prayer of the dresser of the vineyard, preferred to its 
owner on behalf of the barren fig-tree ; “ Lord, let it alone 
this year also;” in other words, it is the prayer of Christ, 
the heavenly Intercessor, who, in order that He may try 
upon us during the coming year different methods of spir- 
itual cultivation, pleads for a longer span than that which 
the counsel of God had originally determined for us. Is 
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there any grace in which you are wanting? any habitual 
sin which has to be corrected in you? any part of the. 
spiritual character in which you are sadly backward? It 
may be that, with the very design of forming in you this 
grace, of eradicating this sin from your heart, of quicken- 
ing you in this attainment, our Blessed Intercessor is even 
now, in a realm to which our senses cannot reach, offering | 
for you the prayer, “Let it alone this year also.” All of 
us may have been frequently indebted to this intercession 
for year after year of life, while little suspecting how deep 
was our personal interest in the transactions proceeding 
above. And if, from the plea of Christ on our behalf, the 
shadow upon the dial of our life has gone back several de- 
grees, and an additional term has been added to our years, 
it is surely a most grave question for us how we have im- 
proved this additional period, whether our wills have co- 
operated with the spiritual discipline, for the sake of which 
we have been spared, so that it has brought forth in us its 
legitimate fruits? And if the close of this year finds us 
still in health and strength, with a promise, as far as 
we can see, of some additional months at least, how 
greatly it behoves us to think that these months are 
granted us, perhaps by a special interference of Christ— 
certainly with a special purpose—and to labour to turn 
them to good account, and to redeem the time! Tt is 
a precious truth, suggested by the narrative which we 
have been considering, that time may be redeemed. Ina 
literal sense, no doubt, time, once fled, can never be 
recalled. But there are two counts which may be made 
of time; an arithmetical and a moral one. It may be 
computed by the number of days, months, years, which it 
contains, which is the arithmetical count. Or it may be 
computed by the experience which the mind goes through 
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in it, by the processes of thought and sentiment which are 
crowded into it, which last is the mental or moral count 
of time. And the Apostle estimates time by this latter 
count, when he bids us “redeem” it. If we throw into 
God’s service more zeal, more heart, more fervour, more 
prayer, more realization of His Presence, greater purity of 
intention than we have hitherto done; if we throw into 
our acts of benevolence and kindness more love, more 
sympathy, more self-sacrifice, more of the Christ-like mind 
than has been heretofore the case with us; if in general 
we are more spiritually active; if the great evangelical 
principles of faith, hope, and love, are quickened in their 
operation within us, and if, in consequence, we walk more 
consistently in “the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost,” this is really stealing a march upon 
time, repairing the waste of it, pedconing it, adding more 
days to our life, 


“ In His unerring sight, who measures life by Love.” 


May it be ours to do this, if God should spare us, 
during the coming year; yea, and during the residue of 
_ this! And may we enter upon the work of spiritual im- 
provement with that elasticity of mind, which only the 
Blood of Christ and the Grace of Christ can give; for in 
Him, and in Him alone, are all the fresh springs of energy, 
enterprise, and hope. Is it not written, “ All my fresh 
springs shall be in Thee?” 

In conclusion; to turn once again to that sorrowful 
subject, which both the time at which and the place in 
which we are assembled suggest, we will entreat you, as 
in duty bound, not as yet to discontinue those secret 
prayers for our bereaved Queen and the Royal Family, 
which you have been already so earnestly admonished to 
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offer. Let me remind you that such prayers will now be 
more in demand than ever, if we may judge from the 
usual working of the human mind under bereavement, 
In the first few days of passionate and excited grief which 
succeed a death in our families, we never fairly front our 
loss. While anxious friends are making inquiries and ex- 
pressing condolence, while the voices around us are more 
than usually tender, and the footfalls more than usually soft, 
these evidences of sympathy in the outer world are more 
or less compensatory, and the unwelcome truth has not 
yet broken upon us in all its plain matter-of-fact rudeness, 
But a day soon comes when all our little world has Te- 
turned to its old ways, and there is no longer any special 
duty to the deceased or to the survivors, which requires 
that we brace ourselves up for it; and the cruel light 
shines into the old home, and shows an orderliness in one 
or nore of the apartments, which says more expressively 
than words, that they are untenanted now, and in so say- 
ing, strikes a chill to the heart. It is then, and not till 
then, that the real stress of trial comes. And this is prob- 
ably the sorrowful experience of our gracious Queen at the 
present moment. And all of us may do something—nay, 
much—to support her under it. For when we pray, we 
move about in an invisible world, and touch the springs 
of a mechanism which regulates all hearts, however sev- 
ered trom us by any other means of access to them. And 
until we meet before the Great White Throne, we shall 
have no notion of the immense amount of succour and 
consolation, which all of us have at times derived from those 
who.are as far removed as possible from usin our way of life, 
but who yet have reached us, it may be, across continents 
and oceans, with the outstretched hand of prayer. High 
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as she sits above us, we may all reach our Queen thus, 
and minister support to her in those dark days, when her 
heavy trial begins to be disenchanted of the character of 
a dream-like pageant of woe, and becomes to her more 
and more daily a stern and bitter reality. 


THE END. 
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Hawaiian Islands. 
Beach’s Pelayo. An Epic. 
Beall (John Y.), Trial of. 
Beauties of Sacred Literature, 
Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 
Samoni and Fletcher's Works, 2 
vols, = 
Belem’s Spanish Phrase Book. 
Bello’s Spanish Grammar (in Spanish), 
Benedict’s Run Through Europe. 
enton on the Dred Scott Case. 
— Thirty Years’ View. 2vyols, 
— Debates of Congress. 16 vols. 
Bertha Perey. By Margaret Field, 
12mo, 


Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea. Eco- 
nomic and Natural History of 
ishes, 
Bessie and Jessie's Second Book. 


2 vols. 


various prices, 
Bible Stories, in Bible Language, 
Black’s General Atlas of the World, 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. 
Blot’s What to Eat, and How to Cook 
it, 


it. 
Blue and Gold Poets. 6 vols. in case, 
Boise’s Greek Exercises, 
— First Three Books of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 
Bojesen’s Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
jes, 
Book of Common Prayer, 
prices, 
Boone’s Life and Adventures, 


Various 


Bourne's Catechism of the Steam En- 
gine. 


gine. 
—— Hand-Book of the Steam Engine, 
—— Treatise on the Steam Engine, 
Boy’s Book of Modern Travel, 
= Own To 


(Mary E.) Douglass Tarm. 


Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, 

From Chaucer to the 
Present Time. 3 large vols, 

British Poets, Cabinet Edition, 15 
vols, 

Brooks’ Ballads and Translations, 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson’s Tour, 

Bryan’s English Grammar for Ger- 
mans. 

Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial Law- 

Bryant's Poems, Illustrated. 

—— Poems. 2yols, 

—— Thirty Poems, 

—— Poems. Blue and Gold. 

— Letters from Spain. 

Buchanan’s Administration, 

Kiskoa; Civilization in England. 2 
vols. 


~ 


—— Essays, 

Bunyan’s Divine Emblems, 

Burdett’s Chances and Changes, 

~— Never Too Late. 

Burgess’ Photograph Manual. 12mo, 

Burnett (James R.) on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 

Burnett (Peter H.), The Path which 
led_a Protestant Lawyer to’the 
Catholic Church, 

Burnonf’s Gramatica Latina, 

Burns’ (Jabez) Cyclopedia of Sermons, 

urns’ (Robert) Poems. 

Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and Hu- 
mor. 2 vols, 

Butler’s Martin Van Buren, 

Butler's (F.) Spanish Teacher. 

Butler's 


(S.) Hudibras, 
Butler's (T. B.) Guide to the Weather. 
Butler’s (Wm, Allen) Two Millions. 
Byron Gallery, The Gallery of By- 

ron Beauties, 

—— Poetical Works, 
— Life and Letters, 
Works. Ilustrated. 


Cceleb’s Laws and Practice of Whist. 

Cesar’s Comm entaries, 

Caird’s Prairie Farming, 

Calhoun’s Works and Speeches, 6 vols, 

Campbell's (Thos.) Gertrude of Wy- 
oming, 

— Poems. 

Campbell (J udge) on Shakespeare, 

Canot, Life of Captain. 

Carlyle’s (Thomas) Essays, 

Carreno’s Manual of Politeness, 
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Carreno’s Compendio del Manual de 
Urbanidad. 

Casseday’s Poetic Lacon. 

Cavendish’s Laws of Whist. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote, in Spanish. 

Don Quixote, in English. 

César L'Histoire de Jules. par S. M. 
I. Napoleon III. Vol. I.. with 
Maps and Portrait. (French.) 

Cheap Edition, without Maps and 
Portrait. 

Maps and Portrait, for Tan edi- 
tion, in envelopes. 

Champlin’ S English Grammar. 

Greck Grammar. 

Chase on the Constitution and Canons. 

Chaucer’s Poems. 

Chevalier on Gold. 

Children’s Holidays. 

Child’s First History. 

Choquet’s French Composition. 

French Conversation. 

Cicero de Officiis. 

Chittenden’s Report of the Peace Con- 

vention. 

Select Orations. 

Clarke’s (D. 8.) Scripture Promises. 

Clarke’s (Mrs. Cowden) Iron Cousin. 

Clark’s (H. J.) Mind in Nature. 

Ns aie and Backus’ Villas and Cot- 


aa (H. W. S.) Hints to Rifle- 
men. 

Cloud Crystals. A Snow Flake Album. 

Cobb’s (J. B.) Miscellanies. 

Coe’s Spanish Drawing Cards. 10 parts. 

Coe’s Drawing Cards. 10 parts. 

Colenso_on the Pentateuch. 2 vols. 

On the Romans. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 

Collins’ Amoor. 

Collins’ (T. W.) Humanics. 

Collet’s Dramatic French Reader, 

Comings’ Physiology. 

Companion to Physiology. 

Comment on Parle a Paris. 

Congreve’s Comedy. 

Continental Librar y. 6 vols. in case, 

Cooke’s Life of Stonewall Jackson. 

Cookery, by an American Lady. 

Cooley’s Cyclopedia of Receipts. 

Cooper’s Mount Vernon. 

Copley’s Early Friendship. 

Poplar Grove. 

Cornell’s First Steps i in Geography. 

— Primary Geography. 

—— Intermediate Geography. 

Grammar School Geography. 

— High School Geography and Atlas. 

-— High School Geography. 

= Atlas. 

= Map R 12 maps in case. 

—— Outline Maps, with Key. 13 maps 
in portfolio. 

— Or, the Key, separately. 


Cornwall on Music. 

Correlation and Conservation of 
Forces. 

Cortez’ Life and Adventures. 

Cotter on the Mass and Rubrics: 

Cottin’s Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of 
Siberia. 

Cousin Alice’s Juveniles. 

Cousin Carrie’s Sun Rays. 

Keep a Good Heart. i 

Cousin’s Modern Philosophy. 2 vols, 

On the True and Beautiful. 

Only Romance. 

Coutan’s French Poetry. 

Covell’s English Grammar, 

Cowles’ Exchange Tables. 

Cowper’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Poems. 

Cox’s Hight Years in Congress, from 
1857 to 1865. 

Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 

Creasy on the English Constitution. 

Crisis (The). 

Crosby’s (A.) Geometry. 

Crosby’s (HL) Gidipus Tyrannus. 

Crosby’s (W. WU.) Quintus Curtius 
Rufus. 

Crowe’s Linny Lockwood. 

Curry’s Volunteer Book. 

Cust’s Invalid’s Book. 

Cyclopedia of Commercial and Busi- 
ness ..necdotes, 2 vols. 


D’Abrantes’ Memoires of Napoleon. 
© vols. 

Dairyman’s (The) Daughter. 

Dana’s Household Poetry. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Dante’s Poems. 

Dasent’s Popular Tales from. the 
Norse. 

Dayenport’s Christian Unity and its 
Recovery. 

Dawson’s Archaia. 

De Belem’s Spanish Phrase-Book. 

De Fivas’ Elementary French Reader. 

—— Classic French Reader. 

De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

De Girardin’s Marguerite. 

Stories of an Old Maid. 

De Hart on Courts Martial. 

De L’Ardeche’s History of Napoleon. 

De Peyrae’s Comment on Parle. 

De Staél’s Corinne, ou L'Italie. 

De Veitelle’s Mercantile Dictionary. 

De Vere’s Spanish Grammar, 

Dew’s Historical Digest. 

Dickens's (Charles) Works. 
Illustrations. 24 vols. 

Dies Irae and Stabat Mater, bound to- 
gether. 

Dies Irae, alone, and Stabat Mater, 
alone. 

Dix’s (John A.) Winter in Madeira. 

— Speeches and Addresses, 2 vols. 


Original 
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Dix’s (Rey. M.) Lost Unity of the 
Christian World. 

Dr. Oldham at Greystones, and his 
Talk there, 

Doane’s Works. 4 vols, 

Downing’s Rural Architecture, 

Dryden’s Poems, ` 

Dunlap’s Spirit History of Man. 

Dusseldorf Gallery, Gems from the, 

Dwight on the Study of Art. 

Ebony Idol (The). 

Ede’s Management of Steel. 

Edith Vaughan’s Victory. 

Egloffstein’s Geology and Physical 
Geography of Mexico. 

Eichhorn’s German Grammar. 

Elliot’s Fine Work on Birds, T parts, 
or in 1 yol, 

Ellsworth’s Text-Book of Penman- 
ship. 

Ely’s Journal, 

Enfield’s Indian Corn; its Value, Cul- 
ture, and Uses, 

Estvan’s War Pictures, 

Evans’ History of the Shakers, 

Evelyn's Lite of Mrs. Godolphin. 

Everett's Mount Vernon Papers. 


Fables, Original and Selected. 

Farrar’s History of Free Thought. 

Faustus. 

Fay’s Poems. 

Fenélon’s Telemaque. 

The same, in 2 vols, 

Tclemachus, 

Field’s Bertha Perey, 

Ficld’s (M.) City Architecture. 

Figuier’s World betore the Deluge, 

Fireside Library. 8 vols. in case, 

First Thoughts, 

Fiji and the Fijians, 

Flint’s Physiology of Man. 

Floriam’s William Tell, 

Flower Pictures, 

Fontana’s Italian Grammar, 

Foote’s Africa and the American 
Flag. 

Foresti’s Italian Extracts, 

Four Gospels (The). 

Franklin’s Man’s Cry and God's Gra- 
cious Anser, i 

Frieze’s Tenth and Twelfth Books of 
Quintilian. 


Fullerton’s (Lady G.) Too Strange Not | 
16, 


to be True, 
Funny Story Book. 


Garland’s Life of Randolph. 
Gaskell’s Life of Bronté. 2 vols. 
The same, cheaper edition, in 1 yol. 
George Ready. 
Gerard’s French Readings, 
Gertrude’s Philip Randolph. 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. 
Ghostly Colloquies, 


Gibbes’ Documentary History. 3 
vols, 


Gibbons’ Banks of New York, 
Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits, 
Gillespie on Land Surveying. 
Girardin on Dramatic Literature. 
Goadby’s Text-Book of Physiology. 
Goethe's Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Goldsmith's Essays. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 


Gosse’s Evenings with the Microscope. e 


Goulburn’s Otce of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Idle Word. 

Manual of Confirmation. 

Sermons. 

Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

—— Thoughts on Personal Religion, 

Gould's (E. S.) Comedy. 

Gould’s (W. M.) Zephyrs. 

Graham’s English Synonymes, 

Grandmamma Easy’s Toy Books. 

Grandmother's Library.” 6 vois. in 
case, 

Grand’s Spanish Arithmetic. 

Grant’s Report on the Armies of the 
United States 186465, 

Grauct’s Portuguese Grammar. 

Grayson’s Theory of Christianity, 

Greek Testament, 

Greene’s (F. H.) Primary Botany. 

—— Class-Boek of Botany. 

Greene's (G. W.) Companion to Ollen- 
dorfi, 

— First Lessons in French. 

—— First Lessons in Italian. 

—— Middle Ages, ` 

Gregory’s Mathematics, 

Griftin on the Gospel, 

Griffith’s Poems, 

Griswold’s <epublican Court, 

Sacred Poets, 

Guizot’s (Madame) Tales, ` 

Guizot's (M.) Civilization in Europe. 
4 vols, 

— School edition. -1 vol. 

— New Edition, on tinted paper. 4 
vols. 

Gurowski’s America and Europe. 

— Russia as it is, 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar, 

Hahn’s Greek Testament, 

Hall’s (B. H.) Eastern Vermont, 
Hall's (C. H.) Notes on the Gospels, 


2 vols. 

Hall's (E. H.) Guide to the Great 
West. - 

Haileck’s Poems. a! 

—— Poems. Pocket size, blue and 
gold. $ 

—— Young America. 

Halleek’s (H. W.) Military Science. 

Hamilton’s (Sir Wm.) Philosophy. 

Hamilton’s (A.) Writings. +6 vols, 
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Hand-Books on Education, 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Root- 
Words. 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Deri- 
vatives. 
Hand-Book of the Engrafted 
Words. 
Handy-Book ot Property Law. ‘ 
Happy Child’s Library. 18 vols. in 


ease. 

Harkness’ First Greek Book. 

Latin Grammar. 

First Latin Book. 

Second se 

Latin Reader. 

Hase’s History of the Church. 

Haskell’s  Housekeeper’s Encyclo- 
predia. 

Hassard’s Life of Archbishop Hughes. 

Wreath of Beauty. 

Haupt on Bridge Construction. 

Haven’s Where There’s a Will There’s 
a Way. 

— Patient Waiting no Loss. 

—— Nothing Venture Nothing Have. 

— Out of Debt Out of Danger. - 

— Contentment Better than Wealth. 

— No Such Word as Fail. 

— All's Not Gold that Glitters. 

—A_ Place for Everything, 
Everything in its Place. 

— Loss and Gain. 

— Pet Bird. 

— Home Series of Juvenile Books. 
8 vols. in case. 

Haven (Memoir of Alice B.). 

Hazard on the Will. 

Hecker’s Questions of the Soul. 

Hemans’ Poems. 2 vols. 

— Songs of the Affections. 

Henck’s Field-Book for Engineers. 

Henry on Human Progress, 

Herbert’s Poems. 


and 


* Here and There. 


Herodotus, by Johnson (in Greek). 

Herodotus, by Rawlinson (in English). 
4 vols. 

Heydenreich’s German Reader. 

Hickok’s Rational Cosmology. 

—— Rational Psychology. 

History of the Rebellion, Military and 
Naval. Tllustrated. 

Hoffman’s Poems. 

Holcombe’s Leading Cases. 

Law of Dr. and Cr. 

Letters in Literature, 

Holly’s Country Seats. 

Holmes’ (M. A.) Tempest and Sun- 

shine, 

English Orphans. 

Holmes’ (A.) Parties and Principles. 

Homes of American Authors. 

Tiomer’s Iliad. 

Hooker’s Complete Works. 


2 vols, 


_ Hoppin’s Notes. 


te 
»- 


i 


= 
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Horace, edited by Lincoln, 

Howitt’s Child’s Verse-Bock. 

—— Juvenile Tales, 14 vols. in case. 
How’s Historical Shakspearian Reader. 
—— Shakspearian Reader. 

Hue’s Tartary and China. 

Hudson’s Life and Adventures, 
Humboldt’s Letters. 

Hunt’s (C. H.) Life of Livingston. 
Hunt’s (F. W.) Historical Atlas. 
Huntington’s Lady Alice. 

Hutton’s Mathematics. 

Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature. 
Origin of Species, 


Iconographic Encyclopedia, 6 vols.— 
4 Text and 2 Plates. 
Or, separately : 
The Countries and Cities of the 


World. 2 vols. 
The Navigation of all Ages. 2 
vols. 


The Art of Building in Ancient 

and Modern Times. 2 vols. 

The Religions of Ancient and 

Modern Times. 2 vols. 

The Fine Arts Illustrated. 2 

vols. 

Technology Illustrated. 
Internal Revenue Law. 
Iredell’s Life. 2 vols. 
Italian Comedies. 


2 vols. 


Jacobs’ Learning to Spell. 

—— The same, in two parts. 

Jaeger’s Class-Book of Zoology. 

James’ (J. A.) Young Man. 

James’ (H.) Logic of Creation. 

James’ (G. P. R.) Adrien. 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Art Works, 

— Legends of Saints and Martyrs. 

2 vols. 

— Legends of the Monastic Orders. 

— Legends of the Madonna. 

—— History of Our Lord. 2 vols. 

Jarvis’ Reply to Milner. 

Jay on American Agriculture. 

Jeffers on Gunnery. 

Jeffrey's (F.) Essays. 

Johnson’s Meaning of Words. 

Johnson's (Samuel) Rasselas. 

Johnston’s Chemistry of Common 
Life. 2 vols. 


Kavanagh's Adele. 
Beatrice. 
Daisy Burns. 
Grace Lee. 
Madeleine. 
Nathalie, 
Rachel Gray. 
Seven Years. 
Queen Mab. 
Women of Christianity. 
Keats’ Poems. 
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Keep a Good Heart. 
Keightley’s Mythology. 
Keil’s Fairy Stories, 
Keith (Memoir of Caroline PJ) 
Kendrick’s Greek Ollendorff, 
Kenny’s Manual of Chess. 
Kinglake’s Crimean War. 
and 2. 

Kirke White's Poems, 
Kirkland’s Life of Washington. 

A Cheaper Edition, for Schools, 
Knowles’ Orlean Lamar, 
Keppen’s Middle Ages, 
—— Separately—Middle Ages, 2 vols. 
Atlas. 
Kohlrausch’s History of Germany. 
Kuhner’s Greek Grammar, 


Vols, 1 


Lafever's Beauties of Architecture, 

Lady Alice. 

Lamartine’s Confidential Disclosures, 

History of Turkey. 3 vols, 

Lancelott’s Queens of England, and 
their Times. 2 vols, 

Landon’s (L. E.) Complete Works. 

Latham’s English Language, 

Layard’s Nineveh. Illustrated, 

heap edition. Without Illus- 

trations. 

Learning to Spell. < 

Le Brun’s Telemaque. 

Lecky’s Rise and influence of Ration- 
alism. 2 vols, 

Le pagers Adventures of Gil Blas, 1 
vol. 

—— Gil Blas, in Spanish. 

Letter Writer, ` 

Letters from Rome. 

Lewes’ (G. H.) History of Philosophy. 
2 vols. f 

— ini vol. 

—— Physiology of Common Life. 

Library of Travel and Adventure. 3 
vols. in case, 

Library for my Young Countrymen, 
9 vols. in case. 

Libro Primario de Ortografia. 

Liebig’s Laws of Husbandry. 

Life of Man Symbolized by the 
Months of the Year, 

Light and Darkness 

Lights and Shadows of 

4 Picture Galleries, 

Lindsay’s Poems. 

Linn’s Life and Services. 

Little Builder, 

Little Engineer, 

Livy, with English Notes. 

Logan’s Chateau Frissac. 

Looking Glass for the Mind. 

Lord’s Poems. 

~— Christ in Hades: a Poem. 

Louise. 

Lunt’s Origin of the Late War. 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 


New York 


Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
Lyra Americana, 
Lyra Anglicana, 


Macaulay’s Essays. 1 yol. 

— Essays. 7% vols, 

— Essays. A New and Revised Edi 

tion, on tinted paper. 6 vols, 

Mackintosh’s (Sir James) Essays, 

Madge. 

Mahan’s Answer to Colenso, 

— Numerals of Scripture. 

Mahon’s England. 2 vols. 

Maiu’s Novum Testamentum Greece. 

Mandeville’s New Series of Readers, 

1. Primary Reader, 
2. Second Reader, 
3. Third Reader, 
4. Fourth Reader, 
5. Fitth Reader. 

Mandeville’s Course of Reading. 

Reading and Oratory. 

First Spanish Reader, 

Second Spanish Reader, 

Third Spanish Reader, 

Magnall's Historical Questions. ! 

Man’s Cry and God’s Gracious Answer, 

Manners’ At Home and Abroad. R 

Sedgemoor. T4 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the 

Holy Ghost. 

The Reunion of Christendom. 

Manual of Matrimony. 

Markham’s History of England. 

Marrayat’s Africa, 

Masterman Ready. 

Popular Novels, ` 12 vols, 

—— A New and Revised Fdition, 
printed on tinted paper 12 
vols, 

Marryat’s Settlers in Canada. 

Marshall’s (E. ©.) Book of Oratory. 

First Book of Oratory. 

Marshall’s (T. W.) Notes on Episco- 

pacy. 

Marsh’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 

—— Single Entry Book-keeping. 

— Bank Book-keeping. 

—— Book-keeping (in Spanish), 

—— Blank Books for Double Entry. 

6 books in set, 

—— Do. for Single Entry. 6 books in 

t 


set. 
Martha’s Hooks and Eyes. 
Martineau’s Crofton Boys. 
Peasant and Prince. 
Mary Lee. 
Mary Staunton. 
Mathews on Whist. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 
lay’s Bertram Noel. 


ei 
— Louis’ School Days. 5 
—— Mortimer’s College Life. a 
—— Sunshine of Greystone, i 
McCormick’s Visit to Sebastopol. v Si 
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